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10 TR 
Monthly Undertaking, 


q S the moſt glorious Empires in the World had 


their beginnings in the little Adventures of 

ſingle Men, or the ſmall Undertakings of a 
few, ſo the moſt flouriſhing Arts, the moſt uſeful 
Diſcoveries, and the moſt advantageous Improvements, 
which the World now boaſts of, bad thetr Foundations in 
ſmall Things, and from thence have encreaſed, and 
been brought to their preſent perfection by the applica- 
tion of private Mein, whoſe inſpired Minds have guided 
them to 1 uſeful Knowledge, for the good of 
Mankind. 

THE fame Zeal for the general improvement of 
the World which inſpired thoſe patrons of Wiſdom 
to undertale great Things, prompts us to give our Age 
the Hiſtory of their Diſcoveries, and Improvements , ' 
that Men of the ſame Genius may be enconraged from 
the ſucceſs of former Times to pur ſue the like uſeful 
Diſcoveries for the benefit of the Ages to come. 

| A 2 WE 


E have infinite advantages beyond what the An- 
tients could pretend to, and vaſt helps in the ſearch _, 
after Knowledge, which they were utterly deſtitnte of; 
for ve flaud upon the ſhoulders of three thouſand - 
Tears application, and have all the benefit of their 
Diſcoveries, and Experiments handed own, gratis, to 
improve upon, and to encourage our Enquiries. 

THE have ſearch'd Nature to the bottom, in- 
fide and out-fide ;, they have as it were anatomiz'd the 
Globe, and given us the naked Skeleton of its moſt ſe- 
cret Parts. for us tp at upon in our farther Enqui- 
ries; Neither the height of Heaven, the depth of the 
Sea, or the breadth of the Barth have eſcaped them; 
and if they have not diſcovered all that is to be known, 
they have nobly led us by the Hand to the very Door, 
where what remains is to be found. 

IT & a moſt pleaſant Retroſpet they afford us 0 
what > paſt, 4% Wales adds ＋ ajrtdable es 
of what is to come; they have open'd ber Book, and 
read far in it, but ſhe ſhows us many Leaves, not yet 
turn d over; and aſſures us, ſhe has reſerv'd ſufficient 
to enconyage, and to reward our future Enquiries, 


What's yet diſcover'd only ferves to ſhow 
How little's known, to what there's yet to know, 


U PO N this Suppoſition, the preſent Work is found- 
ed, and we — 04 our ſelves we (hall be able, not 
only to give a pleaſing Hiſtory of paſt Diſcoveries, 
but a profitable view of what may yet be under- 
taken. 

IHE Cmmetion of paſt things with preſent, the 
State of th? antient World, with the State of things 
. Modern, in order to deſcribe the growth of things 
From what they were to what they now are; makes it 
abſolntely neceſſary to begin our Accounts afthe be- 
ginning of thoſe things which we give an account f; 

bow elſe could we call our Work a Hiſtory, much 


leſs 


CY 

tefs a Compleat Hiſtory ? Nor could our relation 
of the improvement of Arts, and Science, Navigation, 
or Plantation, be ſatisfaftory to the curious and en- 
quiring Reader, if we did not give an account of 
thoſe Arts and Sciences from their 'beginuing, and 
tell who were the Inventors, who the Improvers, and 
| who the Patrons of them through all the Ages of their 
improvement in the World. 

HUS in ſhowing the growing progreſs of that 
moſt uſeful part of the Mathematicks, which we call 
Navigation, and alſo thoſe ſurprizirg Improvements 
which we may indeed call the perfection of human 
Knowledge, I mean of Aſtronomy, and the Motions, 
Influences, and Revolutions of the heavenly Bodies; 
How can we profitably deſcribe the things themſelves 
without giving ſome account of their firſt Introducti- 
on; I mean, to whom Heaven firſt communicated thoſe 
Beams of Light, how, and in what manner they hav⸗ 
been improv'd, farther and farther inſight into 
thoſe myſterizs obtain'd, and the Science it ſelf 
brought to ſuch perfection, as we ſee it now it? 

TH E Hiſtorical account of the advances made by 


every Age in thoſe things may be as pleaſing, and in- 


ftructing to the enquiring Reader, as the ſtudy of the 
things themſelves, and may ſtir up the curiolityof thoſ#, 
not yet fully inform d, to a deſire of a 2 

nowledge. | 

 HOWEFV ER, tho? ſuch a Retroſpect is neceſſa- 
ry, yet we have endeavour d to make our Hiſtory of 
paſt times, (eſpecially of thoſe moſt remote) as brief as 
may conſiſt with a neceſſary enquiry into uſeful things, 
and ſhall dwell no longer upon the dark beginning of 
thoſe things, than to point out the Time and Perſoxs 
From whence they are 1 : As we come on and 
advance nearer our own times the nature of things will 
call for a fuller deſcription, and as that deſcription 
will be the more fruitful of incidents, ſo it will be 
more agreeable to our curioſity, and more Oe 
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and particularly as it will kindle new deſires after the 
farther Diſcoveries, and Improvements, which are ftill 


behind; of which we ſhall not fail to give a very full, 


- and we believe a very ſatisfatory Account. 


BT this ſhort Retroſpect, we ſhall have the pleaſure 
3 meeting with a vaſt variety of uſeful and pleaſant 

i ſcoveries, which however they had their time of be- 
Ing accepted, and well receiv'd in the World, ſeem 
now to be as it were forgotten, and only look'd back 
upon in ſpeculation ; and yet may for ought we know 
be profitably reviv'd as much as any thing of that kind 
can do, and ſeveral others too many to mention here. 

EA have taken notice inthe beginning of the Work, 
how many parts of the World which have been peopled 
and planted, cultivated and improv d have, by the 
fate of Nations been again laid waſt, and have re- 
turn'd to their primitive, undiſcovered State, and 
that before the native Wealth of thoſe Countries had 
been fully improv'd, or their ſecret Treaſure exhauſted; 
which Cynntries (eſpecially as the Commerce of the 
World is now eſtabliſhed) merit very well to be re- 
poſſeft, the parts of them to be again diſcovered, and 
fearch'd into, and the wholeto be reſtored to its primi- 
tive uſefulneſs for the good of Mankind, ſuch are the 
feveral Countries of Alia Minor now in paſeſion of 
the Turks; tbe rich Country of Ethiopia on the Weſt 
border of the Red Sea ; the North Coaſt of Africa 
in the Mediterranean Sa, and ſeveral others; of 


which a diſtin Account will be given, not ſo much as 


to what they have been, but as to the infinite bent 
they might now be ta the trading part of the World, 
and that prodigionſly more than ever they were be- 
ore. 

IN our accounts of Improvements and Diſcoveries, 
which are yet behind, and which Mankind haue before 
them for the encouragement of their Indaſtry, we ſhall 
wot amuſe our Readers with remote and ſuggeſted poſ- 
Lbilitics, or run them upon dangerous and impracti- 
| cabls 
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cable Projects, ſuch as mad Men cannot, and wiſe Men 
will not meddle with : This wou'd be to puzzle and 
perplex our Readers with dark Schemes and uninteli- 
ile Propoſals, which have neither probability of ſuc- 
ceſs to enconrage the attempt, or rational foundation, 

to make them entertaining to the Reader. 
O the contrary we ſhall endeavour to ſhow the 
reaſonableneſs of every undertaking on one hand, and 
Ferzableneſs of it on the other; and if as a whet to 
the Induſtry of the Ages, which may make the attempt, 
we ſhould ſhow the certainty of profit to the Under- 
takers, every Keader will be * of the Fact, and 
to every Reader, therefore we make our Appeal, 
THE World has been long perplex d about an in- 
tricate Affair, which ſome have promis d Mankind 
they ſhall one time or other be much the better for, and 
that it ſhall be fully diſcover'd to them; I mean the 
LoNGITUDE, or the ſettled diſtances of Eaſt and 
Weſt, we fhall in the proceſs of this Work endeavour to 
put an end to the Importance of that Search, by ſetting 
two things in a clear light about it, 


I. THAT it can never be fully and fully aſcer- 
tain'd, and perhaps very little mor than it already 
iu, and that therefore tis to no pw poſe to ſpend 
any farther time about it. | 


II. THAT it is not ſo very efſextial to the World, 
43: ſome would haue us believe, and in ſhort, that as 
to the great Article of human Knowledge, tis not 


one Farthing matter whether it be more fully diſco- 
ver d or no. | 


FN like manner the World has been long taken up 
with an enquiry, whether there is not a paſſage to be 
obtained either by the North-Eaſt, about the North 
parts of Europe and Aſia, or by the Noith-Weſt, 
about the North parts of America to China and Ja- 
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pan; and many fruitleſs Voyages haue been made, and 

many a ſtunt Mariner been drown'd or frozen to 

Death, in the ſearch after theſe Diſcoveries, | 
IN the proceſs of this Work we ſhall ſhow the weak- 

Meſs of all thoſe attempts the real 1mpoſſebility of tbe 


Diſcs: ery it ſelf, and the impraficableneſs of thoſe 


Seas as to its being perform d; were a diſcovery of a 
continued Sea really made; and with all we ſhall ſhow 
bow the World may at @ very ſmall expence come to a 
certainty is the great Hueſlion it ſelf, namely, he- 
ther there be really a continued Sea or no. 

OUR Schemes of Improvement as they re ſpect 
Trade will chiefly conſiſt of theſe very uſeful parts. 


I. THE diſcovery of ſeveral parts of the World, and 
aſſage to them, which have not been yet known, 

II. THE farther diſcovery of ſuch Parts as are yet, 
but imper fetly known. 

III. THE better improving, as well the Soil as the 
Commerce of thoſe Countries which are fully known, 

and Diſcover d. b 

IV. THE diſcovering ſeveral branches of Commerce 
not yet known, or meddled with in the World. 

V. THE extending our preſent Commerce into ſeve- 
ral parts of the known World, where it has nat yet 


been prattis d. 


OUR propos'd improvements of Arts and Sei- 
ence will be either touch'd at in the ſeveral Heads 
of Diſcoveries as we go on, or be ſpoken to under par- 
ticular Heads by themſelves, as occaſion requires. 


IT wou'd ſwell this Part too big for @ Preface to 


give a more particular account of all the other Parts 
of this great Undertaking , we are rather content to 
venture it upon the Caudour of the curious Reader, 
and expect its ſucceſs only from the merit of the 


Perfermance, 


INTRO- 


. Te”. 


INTRODUCTION. 


G77 HE N the Almighty, immediately af- 
| 77 ter the DELU GE, reſtored Man to 
949 the Poſſeſſion of the Globe, he deli- 
ASP verd it to him as an univerſal Blank: 
Sy He bid him indeed. encreaſe and mul- 
tiply and repleniſh it, that is, people 
it, ſpread a numerous Race upon it, that ſhould at 
once both keep Poſſeſſion, and enjoy the Product: 
But he told him nothing of what it was able to 
do for him; leaving that to his farther Enquiry. 

THe World was to him like a rough Diamond, 
that has its intrinſic Value in it ſelf, but the Out- 
ſide conceal'd rhe Inſide, and it was for him to po- 
liſh it, that its Luſtre might appear. 

TRE Sea was fill'd with Fiſh, but Man had no 
Knowledge of what they were good for; it was 
capable of being made uſe of for Trade, and Con- 
verſe of Nations; but Mankind knew nothing 
of Ships, or Navigation, 

THe Land was capable of producing all thegood 
Things which we have ſeen grow upon its Surface; 

but 
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K 
but Man had made no Experience of its Fertility: 
It had in its Bowels all the Wealth which we 
Tee ſince drawn from it; But our Progenitors 
knew nothing of the means how to come at it, or 
the method how to manage it when they had gotten 
it: The Gold was no Snare; the Iron uncapable 
either of Offence or Defence , 'the uſefulneſs of 
Copper, Tin, and Lead were of no benefit, for Sci- 
ence was not, and Art was not, and in a Word, the 
Men that Nature produc'd were perfectly and com- 
pleatly Ignorant of what the World was, or what 
might be done to bring it to be any thing, but 
what it appear'd by its out-lide, much leſs to 
what we have ſince found it to be: All this was 
left to the Inhabitants, to find out gradually as they 
wanted it, and to improve as they went on 1n the 
Diſcovery, 

A OW, and by what Steps theſe Diſcoveries were 
made, and as near as we can, when, and by whom, 
what Uſes the Diſcoveries that have been made 
have been apply'd to; how the Genius of Men is 
improv'd by ſuch Diſcoveries, and how much far- 
ther ſuch Improvements may probably be carry'd : 
Theſe will be the Subject of our future Enquiry in 
theſe Sheets. 

In this Important Search we ſhall neceſſarily 
Obſerve, how theſe Diſcoveries have naturally 
tended to the Improvement of Mankind 1n all the 
Parts of uſeful Knowledge, and the Tendency an 
Encreaſe of Knowledge has had to encreaſing the 
Felicity of Man's Life, to the ſupplying him with 
Conveniences for living, and Inſtructing him to the 
beſt vſe of thoſe Conveniences : In a Word, how 
much Superior every Generation has been, becauſe 
Wiſer than thoſe who went before them ; whether 
they have been Better, for all their Knowledge, or 
Worſe, is a Queſtion by it ſelf. 


I Have 
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I Have often obſerved that the gradual Improve- 
ment of the World by thoſe early Diſcoveries de- 
ſerves a Hiſtory, and really I muſt acknowledge that 
I think, we very much want that Hiſtory, and that 
on many Accounts. 
I. WE are not only Ignorant (in this Age) of the 


Reaſon and Nature of the moſt early Inprovements 


of Mankind, but weakly contenting our ſelves 
with our eager Deſire of looking forward for more, 
we really have loſt many of the moſt uſeful 
Branches of Knowledge, and of Art, and are witit- 
out the benefit of many of the beſt Diſcoverics 
which theſe firſt Ages made uſe of; ſome of which 
were ſo beneficial to them, and might be ſtill fo to 
us, if not neglected, and as it were forgotten. 

II. SEVERAL Countries, diſcover'd and plant- 
ed by the Antients, the Fertility and Advantage, 
of which, were infinitely Great, are as it were de- 
ſerted again, and left to wild nature, Unpeopled, 
and over - run with Woods and wild Beaſts, and 
even, require a New Diſcovery, and a New Plan- 
tation to render them uſeful to the World, as they 
ought to be, and as they were before. 

III. We run away now, to India, China, the re- 
moteſt Parts of Aſa, to Chili, Braſil, and the far- 
theſt Part of America, for the very Product aud 
Wealth which the Countries known in theſe moſt 
Early Diſcoveries, are qualified fully to ſupply us 
with; and perhaps with half the Hazard, Trouble, 
and Experience as the other. 

TuEs E and many other Reaſons confirm what 
I have ſaid above, that tis very neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the Memory of the moſt Antient Improve. 
mentg, that we may ſee whether we have any need 
to run fo much after NewDiſcoveries, till we make 
the utmoſt Advantage of the Old Ones; and whe- 
ther, while we ſtrive to poſſeſs new Countries and 
carry on new Commerce, we do not abandon o- 
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-thers already known, and leave them to be fe rgot- 


ten, which would abundantly ſatisfy as well our 
Ambition, as our Avarice, by their Product and 
Capacity of farther Improvement; without putting 
us to the Expence of running ſo far off. 

BUT this is not all; by looking back upon the 
Early Improvement of the World, we ſhould with 
Pleaſure fee how Mankind gradually ſpreading over 
the whole Surface, dip'd into the Wealth and Pro- 
duct of the ſeveral Couptries, by the Induſtry and 
Application of the ſeveral Ages Inhabiting thoſe 
Countries; and how thoſe gradual Improvements 
dropt again as the diligent Inhabitants were re- 
moved by War, Conqueſts, or other- Accidents, 
and the over-running Injuries of Barbarous Nati- 
ons z alſo how eaſily the Fertility and Advan- 
tages of thoſe Countries might be reſtor'd, and this 
Part of the World reap the benefit of it, if due 
meaſures were yet taken to bring it to paſs. 

Tust are ſome of the Bleſſings we may find by 
looking back into the former State of Things in the 
infant World, and eſpecially in thoſe Nations, 
which being once the Center of Commerce, as well 
as of Arts and Sciences, are ſince lay'd Deſolate 
and over run with a Barbarous People, who utterly 
neglecting thoſe Improvements, have turn'd the 
molt delicious Countries, formerly flowing with Milk 
and Honey, into a Defolate Howling Wilderneſs, 
and the moſt fruitſul Provinces of Aa, Greece, 
and Africa, which formerly maintained Millions 
of Inhabitants, to be ſcarce able to feed the Wild 
Creatures that inhabit there, | 

An Impartial full Hiſtory of theſe Things will 
bring us down by juſt gradations to our own 
Times. Looking into Antiquity, is a Dry, Empty, 
and Barren Contemplation, any farther than as it 
is brought down to our preſent Rn 

an 
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and to bear a ſteady Analogy of its parts, with the 


Things that are before us, | 

Ov & Times are as proper, our Circumſtances a8 
ſuitable, and our Genius and Temper, as forward 
for Diſcoveries and Improvements, as any that have 
been before us, however par ache — - we ſhould 
look back to the moſt early Times; and give me 
leave to add, we have as fair a Field for Diſcove- 
ries and for Improvement, even as the old Pheni- 
cians had, of whom we may ſay, they had the whole 
World before them, our Advantages alſo and Ability 
for carrying on ſuch Diſcoveries are infinitely 
Greater, | 

IT is true we are fond of running into the re- 
moteſt Angles of the Globe for Diſcoveries, as if no- 
thing was able to ſatisfy us that had been known 
before, and to thoſe who continue that Humour, 
and think no Improvement can be made nearer 
home, this Hiſtory will be but of little uſe; but T 
am hopeful, that after a View of theſe Sheets, there 
will be but few left of that Mind. I ſhall in theſe 
Diſcourſes therefore ſhow ſome Schemes of Improve- 
ment and ſome Diſcoveries, well worth the under» 
taking of thoſe who have the moſt enterpriſing 


Genius; and where there is yet room, not for Com- 


panies and Colonies only, but for whole Nations, 
and Generations of Nations, even as long as the 
World ſhall laſt, to plant on, and Time remains 

to undertake 1t 1n. | 
BUT again, to thoſe who are diſpos'd to ſearch 
for Improvements where they are to be found, and 
who are capable of believing that there are things 
forgotten that may yet be re-aſium'd, and things 
never known which may yet be diſcover'd, tho' 
nearer home, and eaſier to be found than by Cir- 
cling the Globe: To ſuch, this Work will, perhaps, 
be as Profitable, as Pleaſant, at leaſt, we ſhall give 
them 
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them in Miniature, and in Speculation, ſuch practi- 
cable Things as they may not yet have conſider'd, 
and as may ſome time or other rouſe up Adventurers 
to undertake; that according to the undoubted de- 
ſign of that Providence which made the World, it 
may firſt or laſt be fully Improv'd, its Treaſures 
fully Diſcover'd, and all that intrinfick Wealth 
which Heaven futniſh'd the Globe with, be found 
out and made uſe of, as he certainly at firſt in- 
tended it ſhou'd be. 

I cannot believe that God ever deſign'd the 
Riches of the World to be uſeleſs to the World, 
that the Gold, the Silver, the Diamonds, and o- 
ther Species of ſuch Immenſe Worth and Value, 
was ever created in the Bowels of the Mountains, 
and the moſt hidden Parts of the World to lye bu- 
ried there, and remain unprofitable, till they come 
to be melted down again in the General Conflagra- 
tion: God will ſtand in no Need of the Salts and 
Sulphar, the Minerals and Combuſtible Materi- 
als, which the Earth is fo full of, to aſſiſt his Power 
in kindling the laſt Fire, or ſetting the Earth in a 
Flame for the Deſtruction of it, 

Tur Learned Burnet in his Notion of the Con- 
flagration's beginning in Italy, becauſe the Soil was 
full of Sulphur, and for the more immediate in- 
gulphing the / boye of Babylon, might as well have 
kindled it at Mount Aeckela, in Iſeland, where the 
whole Iſland is thought to be a ſolid Maſs of Brim- 
ſtone; or about Newcaſtle in the North of England, 
where the Maſs of Bitumen is as proper to ſet the 
World on Fire from a Coal Pit, as the other is from 
a Mine of Sulphur; as for the Myſtical Babylon, I 
mean Kyume, (whatever her diſtance might be) when 
once that Flame is begun, I believe the whole 
Globe will ſo ſoon become one immenſe Fire Ball, 
that the V hore of Babylox will quickly be in the 

oh | | middle 


. 
middle of the blaze, without any poſſibility of an 
Eſcape. 

Ie then the Subterranean Wealth of the World is 
yet to be fully trac'd to its Fountains.and that ſome 
time or other, it muſt be all made uſe of, as I frm- 
ly believe, wity ſhou'd not theſe Ages come into ſome 
of it as well as their Neighbours? and why not now 
as well as bereafter © 

T look upon the Northern and Weſtern Parts of 
Aſa, and of Africa alſo, and the Eaſtern Parts of 
Europe too, to be like Mines of Gold and Silver, 
which being ormerly found out, and as we may 
ſay enter'd upon in part, were left off before 2 
were half wrought; the Reaſon of it we ſhall touc 
at as we go, but the Fact being prov'd, why ſhou'd 
we not enter upon theſe Works again, that the In- 
exhauſted Treaſure being farther ſearch'd into, and 
the diſcovering the bottom of them re- aſſumed, all 
that Nature had hid, and the Almighty has referv'd 
for us, may be found out, and the World made as 
Rich, and as Learned, in all neceſſary Knowledge, 
as they were intended to be at firſt? and that as their 
Maker has made a plentiful Provifion for them, 
they may let him know how ready they are to ac- 
cept of, and improve it? | 

War are all the Coafts of Africa, which for- 
merly were ſo Populous, fo well Inhabited, ſo Rich, 
ſo well Improv'd, and fo abounding in Gold 
and Silver, from their own Mountains, and with 
Corn and Cattle from their own Plains, abandon'd 
now to a Generation, who as if bountiful Nature 
was not able to feed them, where formerly ſhe fed 
and enrich'd ſo many Millions at once, are as it were 
driven to inhabit only the Sea-Coaſts, and to ſeek. 
there, by Rapin and Piracy, to ſubſiſt and ſup- 
port themſelves ? 

War are all the Doors of Commerce ſtopt᷑ up be- 
tween Enrope, and the African, Ethiopia? a Coun- 
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try ſtor'd with ſuch an immenſe Wealth, ſuch quanti- 
tics of Gold, ſuch exquiſite Product for Trade, ſuch 
rich Gums and Drugs, ſuch numbers of Cattle, quan- 
tities of Corn, and ſuch a docible People are able, 
and indeed qualified, to bring ten times more 
Wealth into — by Trade, than all the Empires 
of New Spain, at leaſt, under their preſent Manage- 
ment, do bring to the unimproving Spamards, or are 
ever like to do. | 

WHraT blocks up this Commerce now? Nothing, 
but what might ſoon and eaſily be removed, name- 
Iy the Turks; a People, who even by Maxims of 
their Religion, are Enemies to all Improvements 
of this kind, and who rather deſolate the Nations, 
than plant or people them: Theſe are indeed the 
Preſent, and the only Hindrances by deſtroying the 
Navigation of the Nile, which comes directly from 
the Ethiopian Lake Dombea, to Grand Cairo, and 
which tho' there are ſome Obſtructions of Cataracts 
in the Chanel, has yet other ſmaller Chanels, 
which might preſerve the ſaid Navigation, as alſo 
the Navigation of the River Nubia, which runs in- 
to Vile, and which would maintain a Communication 
with the Southern Limits of the Greater Libya and 
Numidia, of both which I ſhall have an Occaſion to 
ſpeak largely in their Courſe, 

Bur the Turks, if they cannot be removed or 
perſwaded to open the ſaid Paſſages, may not be 
able wholly to ſtop the Current of ſuch a benefict- 
al Commerce, as might be open'd on that fide of the 
World; if the Trading Nations would join together 
to undertake it : That Trade may be carryed on 
many other Ways, as will be explain'd in its 
Courſe. 

Tunis is mentioned here only as a Specimen, a 
Field of new Diſcoveries and Improvements which 
lyes open to the Induſtry and Application of this 


Northern Part of the Werld; there are not leſs 
| Advan- 
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Advantages to be found in reviewing the allready 
diſcover'd Parts of the World, where Time, and 
a Succeſſion of Barbariſm, have as it were, taught us 
to forget that they were ever known. 

Tak reviving the Knowledge of antient Times 
muſt neceſſarily be very profitable to our modern 
Enquiries, if they might be encouraged; and to 
make a beginning, that where old Improvements be- 
ing loſt they may be recover'd, and where there is 
room for an Addition of farther Diſcoveries, they 
may yet be made, for the benefit both of Learning 
— of Commerce, this, in ſhort, is the ſubſtance 
of the preſent Undertaking. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the firſt Ages after the Flood, and hom Man- 
kind liv'd for ſome time; what Improvement 


they then made; and how they ſpread them- 
elves in the World for the firſt 300 Tears, 


A CCORDING to the beſt Accounts of thoſe 

Times, Noah and his Sons coming out of the 
Ark upon the Mountains of Armenia, which are to 
this Day call'd Ararat, or as ſome will have it, 
of India; (where being the ſame ridge of Mountains 
they were ſtill call'd by the ſame Name) did not 
ſpread themſelves very far for ſome Years, but 
deſcending from the Hill extended themſelves upon 


the beautiful plain Country, which lyes South and 
Eaft of the Mountain, and there began to cultivate 
the Earth as Husbandmen, for ſo the Scripture ſays of 
them, and to that the Tradition of the People, in 
thoſe Countries agrees, 


C 
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I doubt not but this Cultivating the Earth, 
which the Scripture expreſſes by Noab's being an 
Husbandman, was to be underſtood, that he plow'd 
and ſow'd,or dug and plantedCorn for Bread for the 
Subſiſtance of his Family and Poſterity; and that 
long before he planted Vines or a Vineyard, as it 
is expreſs'd in Scripture, | 

TX1s Planting and Sowing of Grain for Food, 
was indeed his firſt Labour, but the planting the 
Vineyard I call the firſt Improvement,for it certain- 
Pg came after the other, a conſiderable time: 

orn he ſowed immediately, but Vines he under- 
took as an Improvement, and which he had none 
of for ſome conſiderable time, 

How long it was between the Year of the Flood 
and this planting a Vineyard, or at leaſt before the 
Vines were brought toPerfe&ion,we have no certain« 
ty from Hiſtory ; but this we know from the Scrip- 
ture, that it was not till Canaan the youngeſt Son of 
Ham Noah's youngeſt Son, was grown up to be a 
Man; for Noah gives out the heavieſt part of the 
Curſe, for expoſing and ridiculing his Drunkenneſs, 
to fall upon Canaan the Son of Ham; not upon an 
of the reſt of his Children, or of his Brother's 
Children; and this therefore could not be ſuppos'd 
to be leſs than twenty or thirty Tears; for jr ft, he 
was not born till five Years after the Flood at 
leaſt, being the fourth Son of his Father; and ſe- 
condly, he muſt be ſuppos d to be at- Man's Eſtate, 
for it is the Opinion of the moſt Learned Annota- 
tors that it was Canaan, not Ham, that ſaw and 
expos'd the Nakedneſs of his Grand-father ; Why 
_ elſe ſhould Noab omit his Father Ham, and load 
the Curſe all on the back of Canaan his Son? 

UPox the whole, I note it on this Occaſion, and 
ſo far it is to my preſent Purpoſe. 

Firſt, Tnar Husbandry was the firſt Employ- 


ment. And, 
| Secondly, 
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Secondly, Pl Ax TIR of Vines was the firſt Im- 
provement after the Flood. 

NO AH it ſeems had but ill luck with his firſt 
undertaking, viz, to be debauch'd with his own 
new Winez But that was his own fault, not the 
fault of the Wine, 

Some think as the Devil tempted Eve to eat, in 
the ſhape of a Serpent, that is, as Mr. Milton de- 
ſcribes it, entered into the Serpent, that he might 
ſpeak to her by an articulate Voice: So he enter'd 
here into Canaan, and ſet him to Work, to prompt 
the Old Patriarch to drink; alledging to him the 

oodneſs of the Liquor, its ſanative Virtue for the 
. — of his Age, and the like, Drinking to him, 
or filling to him, and perhaps, preſſing him to 
drink, till the Old Patriarch was ſurpriz'd, and 
took too much, or in ſhort, till, as the Drunkards 
call it, he drank him under the Table; and then, 
Devil like, made Game at him; for which, his old 
Grand- father moſt heartily curſed him. 

THr1s I take to be a much more rational Account 
of it, than that Noah, who was then in the Seventh 
Century of his Life, ſhon'd not underſtand the 
ſtrength of the Grape, or know that the lufcious 
Juices, if taken too freely, wou'd intoxicate his 
Brain, 

Tas Vines were planted, as the Greek Inha- 
bitants tell us, on the flope of the Hill Ararat, 
towards the South, and where they have very rich 
Wines to this Day; which they tell you are of the 
very ſame Grapes, tho* not the very ſame Plant 
or Vine that Noah planted; and it is not very hard 
to get Drunk with them, for they are very ſtrong 
Wines at this time, 

Fo hence to the Confuſion of Babel, we do 
not find the Poſterity of Noah travel'd very far 
from Home; and that tho' it was 131 Years from 
the Flood to the end of the Building of Babel, and 
6 2 by 
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by the undertaking it ſelf, we may ſuppoſe they 
were very Numerous; yet it ſeems they had not 
ſeparated to vepleniſb the Earth, as God had com- 
manded them; but had only reach'd to the Bank of 
Eupbrates, or Tigris, where they dwel't, as it were 
all rogether, and ſpread only round themſelves, and 
tius they intended to hve, it ſeems; or elſe they 
wou'd never have built ſuch a whimſical Fabrick, 
and with ſuch ridiculous Views, namely, that it 
ſhou'd reach up to Heaven, and fave them in caſe 
of another Deluge. 

OTHER s are of Opinion that they were not ſo 
ſupid as we make them; that they did not build it 
for a Stair-Caſe to clamber up to Heaven by, as the 
Text ſcems to intimate; but for a Mount to fly up 
to, in caſe of a Deluge, and that it contain'd in- 
numerableVaults and Arches on either hand of the 
aſcent to contain ſupplies of Proviſions and Cattle, 
&c. for their Subſiſtance. 

Bur be it which it will, it was ridiculous e- 
nough, that's certain, and ſhew'd that in thoſe 
firſt Ages, they were but very ill furniſh'd with 
Underſtanding, either of the Power of God, or of 
the Conſtitution of the World; and how ill able 
Tach a Building wou'd be to bear the ſhock of the 
Waters of the Deluge, in cafe another ſhou'd 
happen. 

IAT which is moſt wonderful to me in it, is 
this, that Noab, who was ſtill alive, and his Sons, 
which we know were all alive at that time, ſhou'd 
not be able to convince them of their folly and 
madneſs; but that they wou'd go on with it, not- 
withitanding all his Cautions, aud to beſure, Per- 

ſwaſions to the Contrary, 3 
BESIDEs, this Work was a Contempt of God's 
Bleſling, Gen. ix. 1, J. Verſes, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and repleniſh the Earth. And again, v. 7. 
Be ye fruitful,and multiply , and bring forth abundantly 
| - 
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in the Earth, which evidently intimates that they 
ſhou'd ſeparate themſelves, and ſpread themſelves 
over the Face of the whole Earth, as they were be- 
fore the Flood, and not keep together in one place 
as they were then; all which their Maker knew 
wou'd be practicable when their Number came to 
ſwell, and that even the whole Earth thereabouts, 
and ſo cultivated only, wou'd not ſubſiſt and 
maintain them. 

Fox this Reaſon Heaven thought fit to confound 
their Speech, if the Text is to be underſtood literal- 
ly; upon which, and we may ſay, as ſoon as they 
found the various Dialects, or Speeches, which they 
now ſpoke, being reſtrained to Families and Tribes, 
they immediately ſeparated, and ſet out, ſome one 
way, and ſome another, upon New Diſcoveries, and 
this brings on our preſent main Purpoſe. 

By this Separation of the People into Nations, 
and their going to ſeek their Fortunes, as it may be 
call d, they might be truly ſaid to wander, Ubi fata 
vocant, as Heaven ſecretly directed them; for cer- 
tainly in their firſt Journyings from Babel, which 
they had been Building, they knew nothing of 
whither they went, and but little of what they 
went about ; but went ſome one way, ſome another, 
as it their chief Care had been only to keep as 
far off from one another as they could. 

As they travel'd thus, I ſay, ſome oneWay,ſfome a» 
nother in ſearch of new Diſcoveries, ſo we cannot 
doubt but that every Nation made Diſcoveries ſuit- 
able to their Enquirics; for the World lay open 
before them, and where-ever they aer found 
the Country pleaſant, the Air agreeable, and the 
Soil fruitful, fo that every Family had room to 
chooſe in, to their full ſatisfaction, and according- 
ly fixing themſelves in ſuch places, as by ſituati- 
on and pleaſantneſe, heſt fuited them, they ſoon 
peppled all the adjacent Countries; and fo as their 

| Number 
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Number encreaſed, they went on farther and far. | 
ther, ſtill planting and cultivating as they 
went. 

THe1x greateſt Improvements, in their firſt ſet- 
ting out, were only fuch as tended to ſettle the 
wandering Condition of their Families, and their 
Properties, in the Countries which they took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of; as to every thing elſe, they ſeem'd for 
ſome Ages under the mere Law of Nature; their 
Government was Patriarchal, the Father of every 
Tribe being the Sovereign, or King of all the ſub- 
ſequent Branches; every other Father, havin 
Families of their own begetting, bare Rule, as fo 
many Viceroys under the Patriarchal Monarch, as 
long as he liv'd , and thus they went on, till ſeve- 
ral Tribes encreafing, and growing Populous, made | 
themſelves Kings and Governours; who, as it con- 
tinued for many Years after, Governed whole 
Cities, with the Diſtricts belonging to them, as 
abſolute Monarch, and whom noMan durſt diſobey, 
on the Penalty of Life: As for their Commerce, 
at leaſt, as far as we can come at the Knowledge 
of it, *twas wholly confined to the two great Ar- 
ticles of Corn and Cattle; both which, as it was the 
firſt Employ ment of the People, and they depend- 
ed upon theſe for their Conveniencies and Sub ſiſt- 
ance, ſo I do not call them part of their Manage» 
ment and Improvement at all. 

Bur this is not my Enquiry, for I have purpoſe- 
ly avoided all Deductions. relating to the Govern- 
ment of Nations, only juſt ſo far as it is concern'd 
with our other Deſign, and then ſhall tonch it 
but very lightly — | 

Sts I alter. Raleigh gives us an Account, very 


Particular as well as Authentick, of the Rout that 


the ſevcral Families of the Sons of Noah took, after 
rae Confuſion of Babel; which as it may be uſefal in 
| the 
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the future Enquiries I am to make, I ſhall juſt 
touch at, thus. * 

Firft, ABouT 130 Years after the Flood, a great 
Body of the multiplyed Sons of Noah journey'd 


from the Place where the Ark reſted, whether in 


Armenia, or the Borders of India and Fer fa, (is not 
our buſineſs) to Shinaar, and there they call'd a 
great Council, where they made that wiſe Reſolu. 
tion of building a City, and a Tower, Kc. which 
we call Babel, | 

Secondly, Tar from thence, God having con- 
founded their Language, or as ſome have it, their 
Councils, they ſeparated themſelves, and as the 
Text ſays, The Lord ſcatter'd them over the Face of 
all the Earth, 

Thirdly, Tmar upon this Separation, the Sons 
of Faphbet ſpread themſelves to the North-Weſt, and 
inhabited the Leſſer 4% and all Europe, with 
the Countries of Armenia, Georgia, Tartary, &c. 

Fourtbly, Tae Sons of Sem, or Shen, ſpread 
themſelves to the South and Eaſt, poſſeſſing all the 
Country, now call'd Perſia, part of Tartary, India, 
and away to the fartheſt Eaſtern Part of the 
World, even to China and Japan. * 

Fifthly, Taz Sons of Ham, or Cham, who were the 
firſt who fell upon the Improvement of Arts and 
Sciences, and alſo Adventures for Diſcoveries of 
Nations, went Weſtward and Southward from Shi- 
naar, and planted the Countries of Chaldea, Syria, 
and Canaan, Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and all 
Africa. 

Tu is is the general Scheme only, of their Sepa- 
ration, as for the particular Countries, which every 
Tribe or Family poſſeſſed, and where they planted 
themſelves, as it is too long to enter upon in this 
Work, and alſo is not in my main deſign, I omir 
the Deſcription, as not much to the purpoſe, in 
this place, but may touch upon it as we go along. 

CHAP, 


CHAP; 


OF the particular Travels of Ham or Cham, 
the youngeſt Son of Noah, and his Poſterity ; 
and how, among them, began the firſt progreſs 
of Art and Science, Commerce, and the Im- 
provement of Commerce in the World. 


HE Sons of Ham or Cham, as I have ſaid, 

marching, Weſt and South-Weſt, from Shinaar, 
we ſhall trace them a little more particularly than 
the reſt, becauſe among them we ſhall find the be- 
ginning of the moſt uſeful Arts, and of the ſu- 
blimeſt Knowledge that Mankind was firſt bleſt 
with, of which ſuch great Tmprovements have 
been made, as we ſee this Day; and this is the 
Reaſon of beginning this Diſcourſe ſo far back. 

AMONG theſe, we find the knowledge of 
Aſtronomy, with the Motions and Influences of the 
Heavenly Bodies; which began firſt to be ſtudyed 
among the Arabians, and by the Egyptians 
1mprov'd to a very great Height, tho* under the 
miſtaken Foundation of Ptolemy ; whoſe deſcription 
of the Heavenly Bodies, dividing them into 
Conſtellations, and ſolving the difficult Phænome- 
na of their Motions, Revolutions, Eclipſes, and 
Conjun&tions, &c, is call d to this Day the Ptole- 
maick Syſtem. 

AMoNnG theſe, we find the firſt knowledge of 
Letters, forming of Speech into Words, and 
theſe Words being by prolation of Syllables, and 
Letters, and the giving Sounds to them made to 
ſpeak. ſo as to be capable of conveying the — 
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of one another at the greateſt Diſtance, which 
we call Writi w bg, 

AMONG theſe, we find the firſt knowledge of 
Ships and Veſlels to ſail and row upon the Waters; 
Joyning thereby the Inhabitants of diſtant Nati- 
ons ane to another; and to them we owe the Inxen- 
tion af Navigation, and the Improvement of it, 
for the benefit of Commerce, the firſt Merchants 
being found among them. 

Wirz theſe, therefore, we are fitſt to converſe 
in the Work before us, and I ſhall, in a few Words, 
bring them down to the Times, when theſe things 
were firſt attempted in the World, and then perſue 
their ſeveral Improvements, as they lye before 


Us- 


Trex eldeſt Son of Canaan was named Sidon: 
The Family purſuing their Diſcoveries Weſt and 
South, that is to ſay, into Paleſling, and into Arabia, 
and I take the firſt momentous Diſcovery, they made 
as they travel'd Weſtward, to be that of the Sea. 

As Sir Valter Raleigh wiſely obſerves, tho* they 
went on Progreſſively ſpreading themſelves upon the 
Face of the Earth, as their number encreaſed, yet 
they did not ride Poſt, nor go on like Travellers; 
and Ladd, that they rather proceeded like Planters, 
who ſpread gradually, farther and farther, as 
they tound the Country too ſtrait for them, and as 
their Cattle wanted Paſtures, or as their Plow 
called for more Land, by the encreaſe of their 
People. , 

As then they had, at leaſt, 460 Miles from the 
Land of Sbinaar, where Babel ſtood, to the Coaſt 
of the Mediterranean, we may, at leaſt, allow them 
to be thirty or forty Years, if not more, in ſpreading 
Colonies ſo far as Sidon, and clearing the Lands before 
them; for it is to de ſuppos d, that the Surface of. 
the Earth was generally made difficult to paſs, by 
the over-growing of * in the upper gs 

an 
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and the over-ſpreading of Waters and Rivers in the 
low Lands, which they had Occaſion to paſs over; 
and that this greatly retarded their Journeying , 
However,otherwiſe, they might be forward enough 
to go on. 

Bur tho', perhaps, Ham the Father, much leſs 
Noah the Grand- father, never ſaw the Weſtern 
Coaſt of Paleſtine, yet tis certain Canaan the Grand- 
ſon of Noah enter'd into, and took Poſſeſſion ot it, 
and the Land it ſelf was called by his Name. 

HRE allow me to fanſy, for the Readers Diver- 
ſion, that we could ſee the wandering Travellers, 
when from the tops of the Hills, call'd the Libams, 
or Anti Libanus, (for there was the place) I. ſay, 
when from the tops of the Hills, they firſt diſco- 
ver'd the open Sea, the great Mediterranean Sea, 
call'd, by way of Diſtinction, the Great Sea: 
How they ſtarted back at the ſight; How they 
ask'd one another, in the greateſt Surprize imagi- 
nable, What it vas? What it look'd like? How 


Frightful in the Opinion of ſome; How Glort- 


ous in the Opinion of others; none knowing by 
any Means, what it was: Alſo how much more ſur- 
priz'd, when coming nearer to it, they could 
percieve that it was not Land, but Vater; that it put 
an end to their Travels; and that when they came 
to the Brink of it, they could ſee no more Land, 
nothing but a vaſt endleſs Ocean of Water; and 
that Water ſubje& to various Diſorders, Storms, 
Tempeſts, &c. Suppoſe their Souls fill'd with 
Wonder and Amazement, they ſtand mufing at the 
light of it in Diſorder, and ſhowing what it was im- 
poih ble to conceal, (viz.) that they thought they 
werenow at their Ne plus,and could never expect to 
paſs any farther, 

WHEN they came to the Shore, they were again 
ſurpriz'd to ſee even the Sea friendly to them, and af- 
fording them a variety of Food, little inferibur to the 
richeſt 
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richeſt Diet whichGod had beſtowed before; in ſhort] 
that it was moſt agreeable living in thoſe Climates. 
Accordingly they reſolve to preſcribe themſelves, 
as the Laws of Nature had preſcrib'd them, not 
having the leaſt Notion that the Water was Navi- 
gable, or what Navigation meant; much leſs, that 
theſe mighty Waters were appointed to be Subſer- 
vient to the benefit of Mankind: They had 
heard indeed of the Ark, and of the Flood, which 
cover'd the whole Earth, but they had not ſeen ei- 
ther the one or the other. | 

WRAPT up in theſe imperfect ideas of Things, 
they ſat down in the Land of Canaan , and if Ge- 
caſion requir'd, that they ſhou'd extend themſelves 
farther, they did it to the Sonth, or the North, for 
farther Weſtward they could not go. 

Here they had room to look back, and conſider 
the furious Element, and whether it was not a 
dreadful Enemy that they had eſcaped from in the 
Deluge; Here they had time to conſider what was 
next to be done, for that a ſtop being there put to 
their travels they muſt alter their Courſe, and 
extend themſelves ſome other Way. 

BuT while they are conſidering what, indeed, 
they were next to do, Sidon, the eldeſt, Son, tells 
them in ſo many Words, they may do as the 
think meet, but that as for him, he will fix his 


Standard juſt there, and the Borders of the Sea 


ſhou'd bound his Ambition; and accordingly, tak- 
ing the Lands adjacent for his Patrimony, he built a 
City on the Verge or Bank of the Ocean, and call'd 
it by his own Name, Sidon. 

In the mean time his Father Canaan taking Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Inland Country of Paleſtine, and ex- 
tending Northward, into that part which was 
afterwards call'd Syria, ſeated himſelf, and his other 
Children, in that goodly part of the Conntry and 
there built, on the Bank of a very pleaſant River, 
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another City,calling it after-the Name of hisFather 
Ham, Hamas, or Hamaſcus, now Damaſcus, which 
City is remaining to this Day; retains its antient 
Name, and that with the leaſt alteration that 1s 
to be met with in any City in the World, and is, 
without diſpute, the moſt antient City in the 
World; for even the Scripture makes mention of 
it in Abrabams time; Gen, xv. II. woere Abra- 
bam ſays, The Steward of my Houſe, is this Eliezer 
of DaMascus; which ſaying of Abraham, was, 
according to Calculation, in the Year of the World 
2020, or thereabouts; about 370 Years after the 
Flood. | 

WHriLE Canaan thus built Damaſcus, his Son 
built Sidon, and thereby, with the reſt of his 
Children, ſettled the ſeveral Nations of the Ca- 
naanites, and thoſe which were after call'd Phanici- 
ans; a Wiſe and Induſtrious People, as we ſhall fee 
preſently. 

THe great Father of them all, Ham, the 
youngeſt Son of Noah, with his other Sons, 
Chus and Mizraim, and Phut, took the South-Weſt 
Courſe, and ſpread themſelves into Arabia, and 
into Egypt z where Ham himſelf erected his firſt 
Kingdom and reigned there, according to the moſt 
antient Authors, 161 Years ; beginning his King- 
dom 191 Years after the Flood, leaving his Grand- 
fon Nimrod the firſt, and moſt early Monarch, to 
be King indeed, but at firſt without a Kingdom, 
which hc afrerwards ſettled in Aſſyria, and Arabia; 
of whom, at preſent, we ſhall take no more Notice, 
tho' hereafter we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of 
him again. | 
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CHAP, III. 


Of the beginning of Commerce, and Navigati- 
on in the World, 


EI not our Readers imagine, from what has 
been ſaid, that we ſhall entertain them onl 

with the dry Subject of Antiquity, and amuſe 
them with the Hiſtory of the Worlds Planting: 
Tho? it be neceſſary to bring every thing on gra- 
dually, and from its Beginning, that the Chain of 
Hiſtory may not be broken, yet the proceſs of 
this Work will we hope not be ſo Barren of Enter- 
tainment to the enquiring Readers, as to tire them 
with the ruſty Fragments of antient Times. The 
buſineſs of this Undertaking being then to give a 
true Hiſtory of Diſcoveries and Improvements, and 


of them only I ſhall come immediately to the 


point, and leave the Original of Nations, as it 
really ought to be, quite out of the Enquiry, 

HAvinG brought the Canaanites, or Sons of Ca- 
naan, whom we are, from hence forward, to call Phe - 
niciam, to the Sea Coaft, and built Sidon, as in the 
laſt Chapter; you muſt allow that the Sidonians 
having but a ſmall Territory by Land, and being 
an Obſerving, Diligent, and Improving People, 
if I may judge of them by what they were afterwards, 
I {ay you muſt allow them to be making divers lit- 
tle Enterprizes upon the Water. 

Tatxy had never ſeen Boat or Veſſel. or heard 
of any, or even of any Sea, except the Ark, and 
the univerſal Flood of Water. If any of them, 
by the Dictates of Nature, and the frequent Bath- 
ing themſelves in the Sea, had learnt to ſwim, it 
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might, for ought we know, be the only Teſtimony 
they had of the boyant power of the Water, and 
the Reaſon of hollow and empty Bodies floating 
upon it: And this by mere natural Deduction, as 
a Learned Writer ſuggeſts, was the firſt hint to 
them for making hollow Veſlels to float, and con- 
ſequently, to bear Burthens upon the Surface of the 
Water. 

Tun was directly oppoſite to the Town a 
ſmall Shoal, or Sand, which at low Water, ſeem'd 
to be an Iſland, lay Dry, and at ſome Seaſons, 
upon a lower Ebb than ordinary, the Sea wou'd 
be ſo far ſunk, as that they might wade to it; which 
Iſland was, it ſeeme, after ſome time, rais d, and 
taken in, to make a Mole, or Haven to the Town, 
and fo was join'd to the Main-land: But this was 
not (I fay) till ſome Ages, and the firſt Voyage, or 
Adventure by Sea, that theſe Sidonians, who were 
yet young in their Experiments made, was to this 


- Iſland, which, at moſt, could not be above a Mile 


from the Shoar, of which preſently, 

To do this, the firſt invention of a Boat was ſet 
on Foot; and indeed it was à poor one, and does 
not come up to the Negroes of Africa, or Natives 


of America, who, before the Europeans came a- 


mong them, had their Canoes, and Feriaguaes, made 
of the Trunk of a Tree, hollow'd in the middle by 
the kelp of Fire, and fo form'd without ſo much as 
any Iron Tool to work with; in which Canoes, or 
Troughs, for they were noother, they yet were 
ſeen ſometimes off upon the open Sea, at a very 
great diſtance from the Shoar, 

Bur the firſt Boats that we find they made, in 
theſe Countries, and by Conſequence, in the whole 
World, for theſe were certainly the firſt that diſcovered 


the Sea, was a parcel of Oſyers wreathed, and tyed 


together, then cover'd with broad Leaves of Flags, 
which grew in the Rivers there, and were very 2 
and 
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234 
and thick, and theſe again cover'd with the Skins of 
Beaſts dryed, which wou'd keep out the Water: 
They were formed into a ſhape, adapted for float- 
ing, or ſwimming on the Water, ſpreading them with 
Sticks thruſt into either Side, to ſtretch them out, 
that ſo being kept hollow, they might ſwim, and 
be able to carry ſome Weight in them alſo. 

Hz N CE the croſs Pieces, placed in the ſame, 
manner in a Boat, uſed now for the Rowers to 
ſet their Feet againſt when they Row, are at this 
time call 'd Stretchers, _— 

As theſe Boats could go but a very little way up- 
on the Water, ſo they did not uſe to venture tar in 
them; and uſually,no farther,than that in cafe of a 
Diſaſter, they might ſwim to Shoar without them. 
And I ſuppoſe the firſt Voyage that ever was made 
in the World, after the Diviſion of the Nations at 
Babel, was, as above, from Sidon to this little Iſland, 


being about a Mile in length. 


Nos had the Egyptians, for a long time after, any 
other Boats than ſuch as thoſe, to croſs the great 
River Nile, and even the Red Sea it ſelf, as ap- 
pears by thoſe Lines in Lucan. 


Primum cana ſalix, nadefado vimine, parvam 
. Texitur in puppim, ceſoque induta juvenco, 
Vectoris patiens, tumidum ſuperenatat amnem. 


Tre principal uſe of theſe Boats, for many 
Years, were only to go a Fiſhing under Land, or 
along the Shoar upon any other ſmall Occaſion 
they had. | 

Ar rx ſome time, as the acquaintance with the 
Sea made them bold, they made theſe Boats larger 
and ſtronger, till Invention ſtill improveing, they 
bound larger Sticks together, and made yet larger 
Boats, and ſtronger, and then they adventur'd 
farther into the Sea, till as Fame tells us, fome - 

Sidoman 


240 


Sidonian Fiſhermen going too far out in one of 


theſe Boats, a great Fiin, not a Whale I ſuppoſe, 


becauſe they are not ordinarily found in thoſe Seas, 


but a great Fiſh, over-ſet, and over-turn'd” one of 
their Boats, with fix Men in it, who all ſwam ſafe 


to the Shoar. 


Uron this Diſaſter, neceſſity callingfor farther 
Ajiiftance, the Inhabitants laid their Heads toge- 
ther, and made larger Boats, covering the Sides of 
them with thin Boards, and ſtrengthen'd within by 
{mall pieces of Wood put together, and thoſe 
Boards again being cover'd with Pitch, or a kind of 
Bitumen and Oyl, mixt together, to kept out the 
Water. | | 

AND as they grew more us'd to the Element of 
Water, ſo they improv'd in the Art of Building 
their Boats; but we are aſſur'd, that they never 
attain'd.to the Skill of giving Motion to their 
Boats by the Wind, and by the help of Sailors, till 


many Years after; and till the City of Tyre was 


built, which was not founded till ſome Ages after 
Sidon, and was a Colony of Sidon, being built, ac- 
cording to ſome Authors, 240 Years before the 
Temple of Solomon, which muſt be in the Year of 
the World 2783; but according to others, in the 
Year 1973, about 300 Years after the Flood, and 
170 Years after the Con fuſion of Babel: Fon the 
City of Sidon was now large, and begun to ſpread 
it ſelf upon the Coaſt every way, but eſpeci LY, 
Northward, towards Cilicia, where they alſo:built, 
or at leaſt peopled Tarſns, cr Tarſbib, which was 
afterwards their Arſenal, or Magazine for building 
of Ships. | 
BEFoRE the Sidoniam built Tyre, they knew but 
little of the Sea, vor had they arriv'd to the 
knowledge of Sailing on the Water, tho' they had 
{mall Boats, a, above, bur that part was afterwards 
found out by the Citizens of 1yre, = 
| HE 
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Tur Sidonians, indeed, were grown Rich, Popu- 
lous, and conſequent] Powerfüf by Land; but it 
was not the Sidomans, 4 Tyrians that invented the 
uſe of Sails, and taking the benefit of the Wind in 
their Boats, as we are aſſur d by the Poet Tibullus 
in the following Line. | 


Prima ratem ventis credere dota Tyros. 
Jyrus taught firſt how Ships might uſe the Wind. 


From ſuch ſmall beginnings, was deriv'd that 
glorious piece of Knowledge, which is now ſo ad- 
mirably 1mprov'd, and is fo deſervedly rank'd 
among, and eſteem'd the moſt uſetul part of the 
Mathematicks, I mean Navigation; to what per- 
fection it 1s ſince arriv'd, by what degrees it 
came to that Perfection, and how its greateſt Ad- 
vancement was geferv'd for the Honour of the 
preſent Age, will be, according to my Title, one 
part of the buſineſs of this Undertaking. 

We are next to underſtand, that in a few Years 
after the firſt ſettling of the Sons of Ham, in this 
Country, Sidon encreas'd exceediigly, whether 
from the pleaſantneſs of its Situation, or the benefit 
of the Sea for Fiſhing, or that t ey ſoon began to 
correſpond with their Neighbours, is not Material; 
but they grew ſo Populous, that finding a conveni- 
ent Situation, not much unlike to Sidon it (elf, and 
at but about 14Miles diſtance to the South, they ſent 
out Families, as Bees do a Swarm, and takuig Poſ- 
ſeſſion there, they began to build another Town, or 
City, and call'd it Tyre, from the Word Zor, or 
Tor, ſignifying a Rock; the firſt Town being built 
on a high Cliff, or Rock, on the edg of the S ore, 
having a very noble Bay, or Inlet of Water jut 
under it, moſt admirably beneficial for Shipping, 
bor ſecureing them from all the dangerous Winds, 
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which blow on that Coaſt, and which was, moſt 
certainly, directed by Heaven, who fore-knew the 
Occaſion they would afterwards have of ſuch a 
Harbour, tho' at that Time, the Builders were en- 
tirely Ignorant of the uſe of it, having no know- 
ledge of Shipping, or Navigation, of any kind 
whatever, other than, I have already mentioned, in 
little ſorry Boats, without Sails, without Rudders, 
ſcarce able to deſerve the Name of Boats, nor had 
they any other, for ſome Years aftcr, 

Tr1s was the poor and deſpicable beginning of 
the Noble, and truly Glorious City of Tyre: The 
Beginner of Tradez the Mother of Merchants 
where Commerce had its firſt Birth, and where all 
the Trade of the World center'd in a few Years 
after, and continued to do ſo many Ages, 

TTRE, Whoſe Merchants were Princes, and 
whoſe Traffickers were the Honourable upon the 
Earth, I/azab 27. 8. 

TTKRE, Whoſe Navigation ſpread its Fame into 
all Parts of the then known Globe, and ſome of 
whoſe Colonies became the moſt famous Eſtabliſh- 
ments in the World. 

TTRE, Whoſe People planted the Coaſt of A. 
frica, to the Straits of Gibralter, and built Utica, 
Carthage, Leptis, and ſeveral other Cities, 


rb antiqua fuit, Tyrij tenuere Coloni, 
Carthago, 
| Virg. Zneid lib. 1. 


In Spain, They paſs'd the Ne Plus ultra, as it was 
afterwards call'd, of Hercules Pillars, and entering 
the Ocean, built Cales, then call'd Gades, and al- 
moſt made a Colony of the whole Kingdom of Spain, 
for they poſleſs'd all the Southern Parts of the King- 
dom. In Italy, they built Nola, and ſeveral othergreat, 


and populous Cities in other Parts of the World: On 
| this 


7 

this Side; They traded with the antient Armori- 
cans, the Spaniards, and even with the Britains, 
and from thence navigated all the Northern and 
Eaſtern Seas, where never Ships, or Barks, had 
ſail'd before; and on the South Side, they traded 
with the whole Coaſt of Afric, in the Mediterranean, 
with Arabia and Ethiopia, in the Red Sea, and 
even afterwards to India it felf, by the Straits of 
Babelmandel, now called the Gulph of Mocha, or 
the Aralian Gulph. 

As here Trade and Arts began, and afterwards, 
being well managed, came to flouriſh; ſo in Egypt, 
where Ham, the Grand Patriarch of that Race, and 
in Arabia, where alſo his Poſterity flouriſhed, ſet- 
tled and became King. The Inhabitants fell to 
the Study of Aſlronomy, and the motions of the 
Heavenly Bodits, and made a greatProgrels in it, and 
in all kinds of Natural, and in ſome Parts of Expe- 
rimental Philoſophy, beſides the wicked Study of 
Magic, Aſtrology, South-Saying, &c. 

For as the People were all ſwallow'd up with 
Idolacry; the Devil was not idle among them nei- 
ther; but as they run into the Study and Know- 
ledge of one Art, he taught them another, while 
they innocently apply'd themſelves to ne Thing, 
he debauch'd their Fancy with another: Thus from 
the Study of Aſtronomy, he led them, as above, in- 
to the blind ſearch after an Infernal Knowledge, by 
Magic, and divers Kinds of Witchcraft, Divina- 
tions, and Conurations, Necromancy, and telling 
Fortunes, and the ike; Hence, afterward, they: 
came to Interpreting Dreams, which from the fi- 
tuation of the Country, was call 'd South Saying,the 
Arabians being Inhabitans of all the South Part of 
the Country, between the Perſian and Arabian 
Gulphs. 2 

From hence, Idolatry encreaſing. they came up 
to the Enthufiaſine of the Aru pices, and the 
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Prieſts giving Anſwers by the Entrails of Sacrific'd 
Beaſts, by the flying of Birds, and other DiabolFcal 
Practices, and as the Height and Perfection of all 
their Iiolatry, to their Oracles, giving Anſwers at 
the Temples of their Ilols, &c. But this is none of 
our preſent Buſincſs, I return to the earlyDiſcovery, 
as well of Arts, as of the Country, wiich Mankind 
made in the firſt Ages after the Flood. 

As Ham and his numerous Offspring, diſcovering 
Arabia, Valg/ine, and Egypt, were thus buſy, ſet- 
tling then. ives Weſt, = ſpreading fartner and 
farther into Afric, ſo the Great Nimrod, Grand- 
fon of Pam. by his Eldeſt Son Chus, made a very 
particular Diſcovery, namely, of the Art of Ty- 
ran y, and ſubjecting Right and Wrong to the 
De er minatson of Power. How he drew Mankind, 
wo were born free, to embrace a Brutal Slavery, 
this we have but little light int» in Hiſtory, unleſs 
we may deduce it from the ſignificant important 
Word, uſed for it in Scripture, (viz.) a Hunter, 


' wit this Emphaſis, upon the Word a Hunter before 


the Lord, by whi h, as moſt of the Learned Expoſi- 
tors, and Annotators tell us, was meant a Hunter 
of Men: and fo it imports, that Nimrod, being of 
a furious, bloody, tyrannick Diſpoſicion, firſt fab 
ducd a few by his mighty Strength, and then ſub- 
jecting them, forced them to ſerve him in his far- 
ther Deſigns, to enſlave others, till —＋ got- 
ten a Number together, ready to execute his Com- 
mands, and over run others with Violence, under 
his Leading: He thus ſubdued Nations, and be- 
gan Empire. 

Tunes he hunted down the weak helpleſs Peo- 
ple, and ſet up a Kingdom under himſelf, till then 
unknown in the Word; for he broke the Rule of 
Elderihip, and Paternity, ſetting aſide the Patri- 
archal Ki.glom or Empire, which ought to 
have remain'd in Noah (for he was {till living) or 

at 
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at leaſt in his Grandfather Ham, or his Father Chur, 
But deſpiſing all theſe, I ſay, he uſurp'd the Throne, 
or Government and ſett ing up for himſelf, erected a 
Kingdom of his own, bringing the reſt of the Tribes 
into ſubjection to himſe If, and here began the bleſ- 
ſed Diſcovery to the World call'd Tyranny, but 
this by the way. | 

Ta 1s tyrannick Government encreaſing, began 
the Balylomſh Empire, and by him, was all tie Coun- 
try between Paleſtina, or Syria, and the Rivers Fu- 
phrates and Tigris, planted, or rather ſubjected, of 
which again in its Place. 

SEM, or Shem, the younger Son of Noab, and 
ſ named in the Text, Gen. x. 21. went away into 
Chaldea, being all the Country, lying on the lower 
Banks of Euphrates, on both ſides, and reaching to 
the Gulph of Perſia, and where the Aſſyrian and 
Perſian Empires afterwards ſucceeded : hence A- 
brabam, who was brought from Ur of the Chaldees, 
which lyes on the Weſt Side of all thoſe great Ri- 
vers, where they empty themſelves into the Perſian 
Gulph, and thence the Poſterity of Sem extended 
themſclves Eaſtward, alſo over all India, even to 
the Empire of China, and the Ifles of Fapan, the 
Molnccas, &c, 75 
N. B. This I Obſerve, in Order to Note, that tho" 
the Language of all the Earth was divided, yet 
the Sons of theFoſfterity of Sem, retained their pri - 
mitive antient Speech, which was the Hebrew 
which Abraham ſpoke, and his Poſterity after 
him who were therefore call'd Hebrews, 


FAPHET, in the mean time, and his Sons, 
eſpecially Gomer and Magog, and Madai and Favan, 
ſpread themſelves to the North, and planted, and 
peopled the Leſſer Aſa, and all Europe; and the 
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[ 39 ] 
Diſcoveries and Improvements they have ſince made 
there, we ſhall come to Enquire of in their Courſe, 
Tavs by the three Sons of Noah, as the Scrip- 
ture ſays, were the Nations divided in the Earth, after 
the Flood, Gen, x. ult. | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the firſt Diſcovery of Shipping and 3 


0 
on, and of ſeveral Improvements made, during 


the moſt early Ages, next after the Phœnicians 
ſettling at Sidon. 


WOES was the Daughter of Sidon, and ſhe 
| dwelt ſo near her Mother, that they went on 
hand in hand in the Improvement of their Naviga- 
tion, as well as of their Commerce: What mean, 
and contemptible Things they began at, I have 
hinted in the formed Chapter, and believe, I have 
ſhewn good Reaſon for what I have ſaid, for it is evi- 
dent that the Tyrians were the firſt of Sailors, tho 
a great while after the Sidonians had the uſe of 
Boats: For Tyre, tho' a very antient City, was 
not Built till about 278 Years after Sidon: fo 
that they had the uſe of Boats, poſſibly ſuch as I 


have already Deſcrib'd, and, perhaps, Canoes, Pe- 


riaguas, and the like, above 300 Years before they 
found out the uſe of ſailing with the Wind. 

THe firſt ſtep of Improvement, other than what 
T have already mention'd, namely of a Boat, and 
Oars, that is to ſay Paddles to give her Motion or 
Way in the Water, was, as I find, by goed Autho- 
rity, the uſe of a Rudder or Helm to ſteer or guide 
the Boat, in her; Motion from place to place, 
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Tus, they tell us, was firſt learn'd from an In- 
enious, or rather a Curious Obſerver of ſuch 
hings, who took notice how a great Eagle, which 

us d the Shore thereabouts, ſoaring, and as it were 
failing aloft in the Air, in a calm Evening, turn'd 
her Tail from a Horizontal to a perpendicular or 
polar Situation, as ſhe had occaſion to guide herſelf 
this way, or that in her Flight, by which turning 
of her Tail, the Wind which always blows Horizon- 
tal, puſhing againſt the Feathers, whoſe flat 
Side lay then towards it, forced the Tail forward, 
and that again turn'd the Body of the Eagle the 
contrary way. For Example, If the Eagle flew 
North, and the Wind blew from the Eaſt, the 
Eagle turning the flat Side of her Tail towards the 
Wind, and the Wind puſhing the Tail, on that occa- 
fion due Weſt, the Head of the Bird would neceſ- 
ſarily be turn'd to the other way Eaſt: By the 
ſame Rule a Rudder to a Boat being cans'd to lye 
in the ſame poſture in the Water, as the Tail or 
Rudder of the Eagle in the Wind, and puſh'd 
this or that Way by the force of a Man's Hand a- 
gainſt the Water, wou'd neceſſarily turn the Head 
of the Boat the contrary way. 

 Ta1s method of Steering was for a very conſi- 
derable Time, known only to the Sidonians, and that 
Knowledge purchas d again, and perbaps Dear doo, 
at firſt by the Tyrians, and what uſe did they make 
of it? indeed little more than to guide the ſmall 
Boats they had, when they ſhou'd help them for- 
ward on their Way, and turn them this way, or 
that way, as their Occaſion ſerv'd, 

Tnus Navigation was founded in Reaſon, and 

the Nature of Things, and diſcover'd by flow de- 


| — the Improvement being the effect of daily 


:xperiment, and great Application, beſides Ha- 

zards, and Difficulties, ay and Loſs too; for as it 

is ſaid of Phyſic, that the experimental Knowleoge 
| 0 
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of the uſe and virtue of Plants, Drngs, &c. the 
Materia Medica, of which (all Phyſic is Compound- 
ed) has coſt the World dear, by Poiſoning many 
Thouſands of its Inhabitants before the Practice ar- 
riv'd to the preſent Perfection. So I make no Doubt, 
that this Sza-Knowledge, as Navigation is rightly 
call'd, coit the World the Drowning many more 
Thouſands of its People, before the Art of Build- 
ing, Fitting, and Sailing, or Navigateing Ships, 
arriv*d to the preſent Perf ction. | 

AGAIN, as this Art, or Science of Navigation, is 
of inexpreſſible advantage to Mankind, fo the Know- 
ledge of it has been deriv'd from the moſt certain 
Principles in Nature, tho it is Converſant in the two 
moſt uncertain Elements for its Performances, viz, 
the Wind, and the Water; but I come to the Hiſtory, 

IT was not many Years after the building of Tyre 
before, by the exceeding Conflux of Peo ſe which 
from all Parts of the they known World flock'd 
thither, the Place became very populuus, and 
ſtill encreas'd daily. 

Tx1s great Conflux of People brought on that 
mighty, and now, moſt important Thing call'd 
TRADE; which we have Reaſon to believe had alſo 
its beginning here, and of which I ſhall ſpeak at 
large in the Proceſs of this Work, I therefore 
only name . it here to introduce this juſt Note, 
whach is to my preſent Purpoſe, namely, That Na- 
vigation was the Parent of Trade, as Trade has al- 
ways been the ſupport and encouragment of Navi- 
gation: Trade had never been conſiderable without 
Ships, or Ships uſeful and valuable without Trade; 
in a Word, they are the mutual Supports of one 
another, and may be ſaid to be conceiv'd and born 


together, by a myſterious Generation, Begetting 


one another, 
HowEvrx, let them influence one another as 
they will, they are, take them as Improvements and 
| | Diſ- 
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Diſcoveries, different in their Species. I am at pre- 
ſent, to pak of the firſt, 

Tux firſt Voyage by Sea, which we are to ſup- 
poſe theſe new Adventurers made, was to the 
Iſland of Cyprus, which was an important Diſcove- 
ry, and the Climate being found agreeable, and 
the Soil rich, it became a Colony of the Thrians, 
tho' it had been, as ſome think, peopled before 
from the Coaſt of Cilzcia, Hence in return for their 
pranting on this Iſland, they receiv'd the product 
of the Land, (viz.) ſuch as the Inhabitants,by their 
Induſtry, caus d it to produce, namely, Vine, Ol, 
Corn, and other Goods, for the ſupply of the Thrz- 
ans, and their great City, which every Day en- 
creagd in People, and in Wealth. 

SUPPOSE, by this Time the Phenicians to be a 
— and mighty Nation, and the Tyrians, Inha- 

itants of this Coaſt, and the Sidomans, the firſt 
Merchants, extending their Commerce by Sea; For 
the doing this, they not only built Ships and Veſ- 
ſels, proper for their Buſineſs; but their Buſineſs 
encreaſing, they employ'd the Czlicians, who in- 
habited the South Coaſt of Ajia Minor, to built 
© 4 for them, the Czlicians being better ſtor'd 
with Timber, and other Materials for Building. 
And this was the Riſe and Beginning of the City of 
Tarſus or Tarſpiſb, where the firſt Building Yards and 
Docks, as we now call them, arc ſuppoſed to have 
been found. 

IT wou'd be a Queſtion worth Anſwering, if we 
could ſpeak directly to it, what fort of Veſlels or 
Ships, as they were call'd, the Hrians and Sidoni- 
ans at firſt made uſe of. But unleſs the Model of 
one of their Boats had been preſerv'd, and could 
be referred to, no Man can ſpeak with Authority 
to the Queſtion, ; 

IT is ſaid, the firſt Builder of a Veſſel for Sail- 
ing, was a (lic ian of Tarſus, and that he my - 

1 raft, 
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draft or model from the Breaſt-bone of a Sway, 
which it may be obſerved, even now, is the exact 
ſhape of the bottom of a Ship; and that our Ships 
of War, or Fregates are built alſo after that ſame 
make; the breaſt or belly of a Gooſe or Duck is 
the ſame z which if critically obſerv'd has the very 
dimenſions and proportions by which our Men of 
War are built, | 

I Name the Men of War becauſe they are, as 
our people call it, built for Sailing, and the Mer- 
chant Ships, or Ships of Burthen, tho* preſerving 
the ſhape in the main part for floating or bearin 
upon the Water, have yet a greater breath allow' 
for their carrying the greater Weight or Loading: 
But our Fregate built Ships are exactly form'd af- 
ter tue model of a Swan's Body: There you will find 
Nature working exactly for the occaſion, giv- 
ing that Creature all the ſuitable, and juſt propor- 
tions neceſſary to its condition, and to preſerve it 
in the Element it was appointed to live in; and the 
Ship Builders were much in the right, they could 
not have a more exact patern; there you will ſee 
the plain form of the $1ip's Bow or Head, the Keel, 
the Rake, the Stern, and the Bearings, or Sides b 


which our Ships are formed, and the due proporti- 


ons both of breadth and length. 
DIRECTED thus by the wiſdom of Nature, they 
had nothing to do but by the help of Art to form 
their work to the Model: This we may be aſſur'd 
was the work of Time, and that ſo much time, that 
even till within the reach of our Days, the Art of 
building Ships, as well as of navigating them in 
the Seas has been growing, and improving, and 
whether it may not {till improve, I will not affirm, 
tho' it muſt be acknowledg'd, the preſent Age 
ſeems to have finiih'd that part of Nature's wor 


and that it is not capable of any conſiderable addi- 
tion; I fay conſiderable, becauſe the little altera- 
tions 
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tions in the upper-work ornament, and convenien- 
ces of Ships, which are daily chang'd like the Faſhi- 
ons of our Clothes, and which 1 may rather call al- 
terations than improvements, are not worth nam- 
ing in the Queſtion ; being not eſſential to the 
main end of Ship Building, I mean the Sailing, 
the bearing the Sea, Turning, lying near the Wind, 
Staying, &c. which the Seamen call the working 
of a Ship. Theſe are the eſſential Articles of a 
Ship's uſefulneſs, without them ſhe is no more than 
a Trough in the Sea to roul upon the Surface, to lye 
and drive like the Hull when the Maſts and Sails 
are down, or like a mere luggage Boat that is of 
uſe only to carry a Burthen, and not on any dan- 
gerons occaſion. As to the Building, and carv'd 
Work, Painting, and Glazing, they are of little im- 
portance, but are, as I ſaid above, frequently 
alter'd and chang'd by the Builders, as our Clothes 
are by the Taylors, and are peculiar to the Coun- 
tries or Ports, or Faſhions and Fancies of particu- 
lar Workmen where the Ships are built, 

Bur to come back to the model of the Ships 
built in thoſe Days by the Tyrians, the Cilicians, 
and others, who were the firſt N:vigators, it is 
moſt certain that at their beginning tiey were ve- 
ry rude, and imperfect, as well as incapable for 
their buſineſs; eſpecially, if they came into any 
diſtreſſes at Sea; and therefore we find that fer 
many Ages, as well by the inſufficency of their 
Building,as defficency of theNavigatorsKnowledge, 
and want of the Compaſs or Magnet; the moſt 
of their Voyages were perform'd by coaſting along 
the Shar, the conſequence of which was, that up- 
on any threatning Storm, or any extraordinary 
ſwelling of the Sea, they always ran into the firſt 
Harbour they could come at. and in defect of ſuch, 
Harbour, or upon being blown off to Sea, they were 

| F-3 often 
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often ſtranded on the Shoar, or ſwallow'd up in 
the Sca with all that was in them. | 


TRE manner of their Veſſels, we may make 
ſome gueſs at by the deſcription we meet with in 


Antient Writers, and in the pictures remaining of 
ſome of their Ships, where we find that Ships for 


War were always row'd by the Mariners, and Sol- 
diers; ſome had twenty Oars in a Bank, or on a 
Side, ſome more, and had a Prow or Beak, as the 
Gallies have to this Day, but ſtood much higher; 
their Merchant Ships were built round, and turn- 
ing up like a Dutch Hoy, and were exactly alike 
at either end, and thus to be ſure was that Ship 
which the Apoſtle St. Paul was thipwreck'd in, as 
may be jvdg d by their caſting four Anchors over 
the Stern, and afterwards making a ſhew of caſtin 
more Anchors out of the Foreſhip, Ad, Xxvii. 
29, 30. 

As the ſhape and built of the Ship was the ſame 


in the Head as in the Stern, ſo the uſes were the 


ſame, for they ſail'd with either end forward asoc- 


caſion required, and rode by the Head or by the 


Stern, as they found moſt to their e 
having Anchors at both to ride by. This neceſſa- 


rily implies that they ſteer'd the Veſſel not by a 
Rudder hung to the Stern- poſt, as we now do, which, 
was turn'd by a Tiller, and a Whipſtaff, as the 


Seamen call them, and uſed within the Deck, or 
by a Tiller only, when ſteer'd above the Deck; but 
by ſome piece of Wood like an Oar thruſt out of a 
Port, or held out from the Deck of the Ship; and 
this might be done which end ſoever went formoſt, 
or if it had a Rudder, then there muſt neceſſaril 
be two Rudders, one before, and one behind, 
which is not probal-le, or they had a Rudder which 
was moveable and looſe, and could be taken off 
and on, and ſo be hang'd either afore or abaft, as 
their Courſe requir d; and this latter was certainly 
the 
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the caſe of the Ship St. Paul was in, for in the 40th 
Verſe of the fore-quoted Chapter, he fays, that 
reſolving to run into a certain Creek, or in ſhort, 
being in great diſtreſs, but ſeeing Land at a di- 
ſtance, they reſolved to run Bump'a-fhoar, fo our 
Sailors term it, to fave their Lives; the Apoſtle's 
Words are thus, Cap. xxvii. v. 40. And when they 
had taken up the Anchors, and committed themſelves 
to the Sea, they looſed the Rudder-hands, and hoi ſed up 
the main Sail to the Wind, and made towards the Shoar, 
Tx 1 s looſing the Rudder bands muſt be thus, 
as they rode by the Anchors, before caſt out at the 
Stern, they had taken off the Rudder from. the 
Stern-poſt and had now hang'd it upon the Stem, 
which was become the Stern for the occaſion z but 
now taking up the Anchors, and reſolving to run 
the Ship on Shoar, they could not run her on Shoar 
with a Rudder hanging on the end which was to 50 
foremoſt, which was the Stem, ſo they looſed the 
Rudder bands again, that is, unty'd it, and took it 
off, and then they went forward towards the Shoar. 
AN p this was plain alſo from the fourth Verſe 
they run the Ship on Shoar, or a-Ground by the 
Head, which Head, or fore part ſtuck faſt, but the 
Stern not being on Ground, was broken in pieces, as 
it muſt of neceſſity be by the violence of the Sea, 
the Ship having broken ber Back,as our Sailors call it. 
THESE things are ſo natural that they give us 
almoſt a full deſcription of the Ship, which at the 
ſame time we muſt acknowledge, was a very poor 
inconvenient, and clumſy thing, compar'd to what 
we arearriv'd to the knowledge of making in theſe 
Days. 
＋ the next place we find that the Ship St. Pax! 
was in, tho” it was a very great Veſſel, for it had on 
Board, beſides its Lading of Corn, 276 people, 
Seamen, Soldiers, and Paſſengers, yet had but one 
Maft, and if I gueſs right, had but one Sail neither, 
| or 
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or two at moſt, for Verſe 17. he ſays, Being afraid of 
the Dnick-Sands they ſtroke Sail, and ſo where driven, or 


let her drive, as our People expreſs it; that is, not 
being able to carry their Sail they lower'd the Yard 


upon the Deck; and this is agreeable to the manner 


of their ſailing in thoſe Seas, till within a very few 
Years paſt,when they carry'd noTop Maſt at all,or 
but very ſmall ones, but all their Sails lower'd at 
once upon the Deck if the Wind blew toq hard to 
carry them out. 

TER ISã is the deſcription which Reaſon gives of 
their Shipping, from the account which St. Faul has 
left us of his Voyage; and I believe you may take 
a juſt Idea from it of the manner of their building 
their Ships, as well as of their ignorance in Sailing 
in thoſe Days, and yet thoſe were Days when the 
Art of Navigation was wonderfully improv'd, com- 
par'd to what it had been at the building of Tyre, 
or Tarſus either. 

Nov tho” this gives a ſorry account of the Na- 
vigation of thoſe Days compar'd to theſe; yet if 
we go back again to the times before that, as we 
muſt do, to form juſt Tdeas in our Minds of the firſt 
improvements of Shipping and Navigation, we ſhall 
ſee that even with thoſe ſmall beginnings great 
Things were done, great Enterprizes were gone 
about, and great Things, not undertaken only, 
but finiſhed, As, 


I. Txt Navy of the Greeks, at the Siege of Troy, 
muſt be exceeding Numerous which brought the 
Armies of the ſeveral Grecian Princes, and Com- 
mon-wealths, from the Morea or Peloponneſus, 
and other parts of the Xgean Sea to the Helleſpont 
to form the Siege, which if the Chronology of 
thoſe times is true, was above 432 Years before 
the building of Rome; I ſay it muſt be exceeding 
great, for the Greeks were an hundred thouſand 

| Men 
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Men at leaſt, But then as Sir Valter Raleigh obs 
ſerves. 


The Veſſels were not great, for it was not then 
known hom to build Ships with Decks, Vid, 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, lib, 2, cap. 


xiv. & 2. fol. 249. 


II. TAE Ships of King Solomon, which went to 
Ophir for Gold, ſuppoſing that Ophir to be the 
Iſland of Sumatra, or the Philippines in the Eaſt 
Indies, as ſome think; This from Ezion Geber 
in the Red Sea, was a very long Voyage, tho? 
even that Voyage was all perform'd Coalt-Wiſe, 
and within ſight of the Shoar, 


III. Tre ſeveral Voyages of the Phenician Mer- 
chants from the ſame Erion Geber in the Red Sea 
to the Coaſt of Mozambique, thence to the Cape 
de Bon Eſperavce or the Cape of Good Hope, and 
round the whole Coaſt of Africa to the Straights 
of Gibraltar, and ſo through the Mediterranean 
to the Levant, that is to ſay, to the City of 
Tyre, | 


IV. Tu Navy of Alexander the Great, when he 
beſeig'd and attack'd the City of Tyre, and took 
it, after a Seige of ſeven Months, which however, 
had he not block'd up their Harbour with his 
Ships he could never have perform'd. 


TRES E were great undertakings, conſiderin 
the infancy of Navigation, and the ignorance o 
the moſt knowing Artiſts, for the Phenicians were 
the beſt Navigators in the World without any com- 
pariſon; and as they were the firſt, ſo they conti- 
nued the moſt improv'd in the Art of Building 
Ships. 
Ir 
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Ir muſt be acknowledg'd alſo, to their Fame, 
they were bold Mariners, and that conſidering 
what indifferent Ships they had, without Decks, 
and conſequently but ill furniſh'd to keep the Sea; 
without conveniences to ſecure the Men, or to de- 
fend them, either from the rage of the Water, or 
from the inclemencies of the Seaſons, covering 
themſelves only with oil'd Canvaſs, or ſuch as we 
now call Tarpaulins, and the like, as well to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from Heat or Cold, and Rains, 
and Snows, as from the breakings of the Sea upon 
them, I ſay, all theſe things confider'd, they were 
bold Seamen to venture, tho* it were within view 
of the Shoars, for they were ſometimes, without 
doubt, driven out of ſight of Land, and as we may 
fay, out of their knowledge, by Tempeſts, and 
1 and no queſtion, were often foundred and 
olt, | 

AN b after this, when they came to a greater 


perfection in the BuildingArt, as in the time when 


the Carthagiman Government flourith'd, they did 
great things. The Carthaginians were a Colony of the 
y71ans, and inherited alſo their Spirit in propogat- 
ing Trade and Navigation, they were exceedingly 
encreas'd by the mnltitude of the Citizens of Tyre, 
who by the help of their Shipping, fled from the 
Aſſyrian Monarch, as it may be ſaid, in fight of 
his mighty Army, ſhipping themſelves off with all 
their Families, and all their portable Riches,which 
was infinitely great, and tranſporting themſelves 
firſt to Cyprus, and then to Crete or Candia, and 
thence to Carthage,Utica,and other Ports,where they 
planted themſelves out of the reach of their barba- 
rous Enemies, and afterwards grew into powerful 
Nations, States, and Common-wealths ; I ſay the 
Citizens fled thence upon the famous attack which 
Nebuchadnezzar made upon the Phenician Govern- 
ment, and particularly upon the City of Tyre,which 
he 
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he took and utterly deſtroy'd; but as the Story 
ſays, found it entirely empty, and without Inha- 
bitants, that all the Citizens who could get away 
before the City was blockt up by that furious 
Prince, with their Wives and Children, and their 
beſt Effects, fled away by Sea to Cyprus, and by 
Land to Sidon, making afterwards their more ef- 
fectual eſcape by Sea to Carthage, where that City 
being originally a Tyrian Colony, they were re- 
ceiv'd as free Citizens, and protected, as in Reaſon 
= ought, | 

no the Aſſyrians found ſome plunder ; yet 
all the Gold and Silver, and all kinds of rich 
Merchandize of Africk, Europe, and India, which 
was in the City, was carry d away by the fly- 
ing Citizens, and was all convey d to neigh- 
bouring Places by Shipping, and afterwards to 
Carthage, the value of which was immenſly great, 
and was the enrjching of that City, and finiſh'd 
its Glor ao, By adding a prodigious number 
of People to the Citizens, 

H E R E, as I obſerv'd, the Spirit and Mettle of 
the Tyrians, their enterprizing Genius in Trade, 
and their particular diſpoſition to Improvements 
and Diſcoveries in the World, continued and ſpread 
it ſelf among the Carthaginians, who tho' they 
mingled with it ſome of their Nunidian Barba- 
rities and Cuſtoms, yet propogated Navigation, 
and the planting Colonies in diſtant Countries with 
the ſame Vigor as the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre 
had done betore them. 

TH1s made them carry on their Commerce 
with Spain to an extraordinary degree, and as they 
had poſſeſſion of the South parts of Spain, which the 
Tyrians had formerly planted and peopled, and 
now became ſubject to the Carthaginzans, they built 
New Carthage, which flourithes to this Day, and 1s 


ſtill call'd Carthagexa, as alſo Barcelona, and Ma- 
2 laga, 
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laga, Cales having been built before by the ſame 
Phenicians from Tyre. 

As the Carthaginians were thus eſtabliſh'd, the 
Art of Building Ships, and the ſubſequent know- 
ledge of Navigation, ſhifted Hands only, and re- 
moved from Tyre to Carthage, with this reſerve in 
favour of the City of Tyre, that notwithſtanding 
the utter ruine, which as before, the Aſſyrian 
Monarch brought her to, yet Phamx like, ſhe re- 
viv d out of her own Aſhes, and recover'd a Luſtre 
and Glory, yea, and a Strength too in ſeveral 
things, 9 to what ſhe was before. 


I. Fo x Strength, it infinitely exceeded what it had 
been, becauſe warned by its former diſaſter, the 
Citizens re-built not on the ſame ſpot, but re- 
mov'd to an Iſland oppoſite to the old City, and 
which lay about a Mile, or ſomething more into 
the Sea; ſo that taking up the whole Iſland with 
the plain of the new City; they ſeem'd to be 
naturally ſurrounded with the Sea, and thereby 
ſo fortify'd and ſecur'd that nothing could attack 
them, And, 


IT. T n x greatngſs and ſplendor of their Buildings 
far exceeded what was before, and the City 
growing too great for the Iſland, ſpread it ſelf to 
the Continent again, and conſequently part of 
the old City was actually re- built alſo; fo that 
when Alexander, who deſtroy'd it a ſecond time, 
came to attack it, he found two Cities to diſpute 
with, one upon the main Land, and one as it were 
in the middle of the Sea, and the Scripture 
ſays, She was ſeated in the midſt of the Waters, 


III. Txt ftrength and riches of their Shipping in- 
finitely exceeded what it was before, as the 
knowledge 
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- knowledge of Ships, and the Art of Navigation 
was encreas'd and improv'd. 


Bor their firſt diſaſter having, as I have ob- 
ſerv'd, rais d the greatneſs of the Carthaginian Em- 
pire, and eſtabliſh'd the Phenician Glory in the 
City of Carthage; the recovering of the City of 
Tyre did not at all diminiſh the Cartbaginiaus, but 
rather encreaſe them; for the Tyrians Trading to 
the Eaſt by Land to Perſia, Paleſtine,and Afſyria,and 
by the Red Sea, to India, and tie Eaſtern Coaſt of 
Africa, by which all the rich Silks of Perſia, the 
Spices and Gold of India; the Gums and Drugs 
and precious Perfumes and Ointments of Arabia, 
and in a Word, all the Wealth of the Eaſt was 
brought to the Port of Tyre ; fo the Trade between 
Tyre and Carthage grew 10 great, that the Shipping 
between the two Ports encreas d to a very great 
degree, and, perhaps, was equal to all the Seip: 
ping employ'd by other Nations in the World. 

TH 1 8s made the Carthaginians extend their Con- 
queſts far beyond what the Romans could do by 
Sea, and gave them infinite Advantages, the 
improvement of their Navigation was an improve- 
ment to their Power, and extended their Empire 
wherever their Ships could come; and in particu- 
lar they poſleſs'd the Iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
the latter being, as I may ſay, at the very Gates 
of Rome, 

As this greatneſs of the Carthaginians by Sea 
made them formidable to the Romans, ſo it put 
them upon ſetting up a Naval ſtrength alfo, that 
they might be able to cope with this rival Com- 
mon-wealth ; and thus Navigation became the 
darling Study of the two mighty Empires : and tho? 
it is true that the mutual animoſity propagated the 
Naval Knowledge no farther than as related toWar, 
and to matching tne r of one another, in order 
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to Fight, yet it by degrees brought the Romans al- 
ſo into a love of the Sea, to launch into Trade, and 
to undertake new Diſcoveries, plant Colonies, en- 
courage Merchants, and encreaſe Shipping; by 
which at laſt they not only over-power'd the Car- 
thaginians at Sea as well as on the Land, but ſup- 
Planted them in their Commerce alſo, and eſpeci. 
ally in Egypt; and the City of Tyre having been a 
ſecond time entirely deſtroy'd, namely by Alex- 
ander the Great, the Roman Merchants of Alexan- 
dria carry'd a great part of the Trade away, which 
was before engroſs'd between the Tyrians and the 
Carthaginians , at length Carthage falling under 
the ſame fate by the Roman Sword, as Tyre had 
done by the Sword of the Macedonians, the Ship- 
ping alſo which was very much improv'd by the 
Carthaginians fell all into the Hands of the Romans, 
as the Empire of the whole World alſo did. 

ICAN not ſay that the Genius of the Romans 
lay ſo much for Trade, and Diſcoveries or Improve- 
ments, as that of the Cartbaginiant, and the Phæni- 
cians did, and therefore Navigation and the build- 
ing of Ships, as alſo the Commerce of the World, 
rather receiv'd a Check for ſome time by the ruin 
of Carthage; nor did the Romans encourage Trade 
ſo much in proportion to their greatneſs as the other 
had done; for Rome was an inland Town, and the 
Romans were not enclin'd to Merchandize as the 
Phenicians and Carthaginians were, or had been; con- 
ſequently they did not at all encourage, much leſs 
improve the building of Ships, nor the making 
diſcoveries in the World, at leaſt not for ſome Ages 
after that time, 

HENCE the Cities of Alexandria, Corinth, Sy- 
racuſa, Utica, and ſeveral others, which being Sea- 
Port Towns, and addicted to Trade, and for ſome 
Ages more independant than moſt other parts of 
the World, began to grow Opulent, and what im- 

| | provement 
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provement the Shipping and Navigation of the 
World made for many Ages, was at thoſe places 
but even thoſe Cities themſelves, notwithſtanding 
they employ'd much Shipping, cannot be ſaid to 
have added any thing to the knowledge of huild- 
ing Ships, or to the Navigation of the World; but 
thoſe things ſeemed to ſtand at a ſtay, and the Ro- 
mans left the knowledge of the Sea, much where 
4 found it. | 

A1L IN was much the ſame, the beſt Navi- 
gators car'd not to go out of ſight of Land, and if 
they did, their Pilots were generally the Stars and 
Conſtellations, ſuch as the North Star, or the Urſa 
Major, Urſa Minor, the Pleiades, Caſtor and Pollux, 
and the like; but if they came to thick hazy Wea- 
ther, that they could not ſee the Shoar, and to 
cloudy Nights, that they could not ſee the Moon, 
or Stars, they were loſt, and at their Wits 
ends, 

AN p yet the building of Ships was improv'd 
much more in this long interval, than the know- 
ledge of Navigating them; for after the declining 
and dividing the Koman Empire, when the Northern 
Nations began to ſpread themſelves into the Mari- 
time Countries, the Gauls at Marſeilles, and the 
Goths in Sweden began to be ſtrong in Shipping. 

AFTER them the Flemings, and the Eaſterlings, 
as they were afterwards called, were the moſt pow- 
erful in Trade, and in Shipping alſo, of any Na- 
tion in Europe, or in the World: By the Flemings 
here, you muſt underſtand the whole Belgia, the 
Subjects afterwards of the Duke of Burgundy, con- 
taining all the Lower Germany, and that included 
the whole ſeventeen Provinces from the Town and 
Port of Mardyke, between Dunkirk and Calais, to the 
— of the Veſer, that is to ſay, to the City of 

remen, 


By 


\ 


1 

By the Eaſterling, I underſtand the Northern 
Coaſts of Germany in the Baltic, ſuch as the Dant- 
zickers, and the People of meren, Pruffa, and 
Livonia, thoſe Countries which afterwards came to 
the Teutonick Knights, and where the Hans Towns 
principally began their Fame. 

T x 1 8s part of the World being thus encreaſing 
in Ships and Navigation, their power by Sea after- 
wards, ſhifted hands alſo, and came more into the 
People, nearer the Mouth of the Baltick, and on 
the Elb, ſuch as to the Cities of Lubeck and Han- 
burgh, the chief of the Hans Towns, under the pow- 
erful ſupport of the German Empire, the Teutonic 
Knights being ſubdued : Their other chief Cities 
were Bremen, Amſterdam, and Antwerp, which with 
e n Stetin, Kuningsberg, and Dantzick, in 
the Baltick, or Eaſtern Sea, made a very powerful 
Body, and being Cities of great Wealth and Opu- 
lence in Trade, became alſo the patrons of Ship- 


ping and Navigation, and ſometimes ſtruggled with 


ſeveral powerful Nations, 

BRIT AIM all this while had but a ſmall 
concern among the navigating World; our greateſt 
foreign Commerce conſiſted in exporting three 
Commodities, viz. our Vooll, our Tin, and our 
Lead; and this was carry'd no farther than to Ant- 
werp, where was the Staple, as it was call'd, for 
our Engliſh Vooll; which to our ſhame, and infi- 
nitely to our loſs, was manufactur'd by the Flem- 
ings, and the Goods when wrought ſold even back 
again to us for our Cloathing, from whom the 
Materials for making them were firſt had, 

IN all this Trade, we had but ſmall uſe for 
Ships, and whereever the Art of Building Ships, 
or of Sailing in them, was carry d on, it receiv'd 
but ſmall improvement here. As the Flemings 
bought our Vooll, ſo generally ſpeaking, they 
fetck d it in their own Ships, nor had the Engliſh 
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any ſtore of Shipping till after the Norman Con- 
queſt, and till our Kings found themſelves oblig'd 
to build them for the tranſporting their numerous 
Armies over to France, nay, even for that Service 
they generally hir'd Ships of the Flemings, having 
few of their own till the time of Edward II. and 
then there was not a number ſufficient : But upon his 
invaſion of France, he hired Ships of the Flemings, 
and Eaſterlings, for the chief ſtrength of Shipping 
was found at that time among the Northern Nati- 
ons. *Tis true the Danes, and the Saxons alternately 
in their invaſion upon this Country, and upon the 
Coaſt of France, had very conſiderable Fleets of 
Ships, which they coaſted the Iſland of Britain with, 
and Ireland alſo; and that in the moſt early times of 
Shipping in theſe Parts : and yet even the Saxons 
at the firſt invaſion of Britain, however they ven- 
tur'd over dangerous Seas, had but an indifferent 
Navy, if the Lines following are rightly tranſlated 
from Sidonius Apollinaris quoted by Mr, Cambden. 


Armorica the Saxon Pirates fear'd, 
ho on our Britiſh Shoar in ſhoals appeard, 

And thro rough Seas in Boats of Leather Heer d. 

I T's ſtrange what Ships theſe were, becauſe we 
know that long before this Shipping was improv'd 
very much in the Mediterranean Sea; however, even 
there it was but a mean advancement neither, in 
our eſteem, who are come to ſuch a perfection in 
theſe Days; for tho* the Phenicians, and Egyptians, 
and after them the Romans and Carthaginians had 
great numbers of Ships many Ages before the Goths 
and Northern Nations; rv they were not Veſſels 
fit for the Navigation of theſe Northern Seas. If 
now and then a Veſſel did come as far as Britain, 
which they did but ſeldom, they perform'd it 
wph great caution and an intinite trouble, as well 

as 
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as hazard, creeping along the Coaſts of Spain and 
Portugal, and even rounding the deep Bay of Biſcay 
to come to the Coaſt of France; and then hardly 
venturing over to the Shoar of Britain till they 
came into the narrow Seas or Chanel, where they 
could ſee the Land on both Shoars when in the 
midſt of the Chanel, that is to ſay, not till they 


came within Cape Uſhant, and perhaps as high as 


the Iſlands of Ferſy and Guernſey, from whence 
taking the advantage of the flood Tides, they had 
an eaſy run to the Iſle of / igbt, or with the Tide 
of Ebb, they had the like to Portland, or Tor- 
Bay. ä 
I T is very remarkable too, that when any of 
thoſe early Navigators had made this dreadful 
Voyage, for ſuch they thought it to be, I mean the 
length of Britain, they had as much to boaſt and 
bragg of when they came home, as our Sir Francis 
Drake had afterwards, when the ignorant People 
us d to ſay of him, that he ſhot the Gulph, that is, 
he went into the Gulph, or Bay of Mexico, and 
that he ſail'd round the World; things which are 
now done every Day, and made ag light of as the 
Phenicians wou'd have made then of ſailing from 
Tyre to Carthage, or to Alexandria, 

WHA y ſtrange Tales did their old Sailors tell 
of the terrible Iſland of Britain, and of the Ultima 
Thule, a poor Iſland among the Orkneys, which 
they dream'd was the Elyſium, or dwelling of the 
Bleſſed; a Fable rais'd from the very groſſeſt of 
all ſtupidity and ignorance, Ihe Caſe was this, 
Some of the Phenician Navigators being ſurpriz'd 
in the Britiſh Chanel with a ſtorm of Wind at 
South-Weſt, or perhaps at North-Weſt (and it may 
be no extraordinary Storm neither, as we call 
Storms now) and finding the Sea grow dreadfu], 
and the Waves mount high, frighted to be ſure 
with the danger, and as they were neither by the 

| | goodneſs 
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goodneſs of their Ships, or their Skill in work- 
ing them, able to bear ſuch a Sea; they often 
turn'd tail to it, and run away afore the Wind; 
being driven quite out of their knowledge, per- 
haps to the Coaſt of Scotland, or farther to the 
Iſlands of Orkneys, before they could put in for 
ſhelter. Many dreadful things (to them at leaff, 
and at that time too) befel them, among which, 
this was one, namely, that as they went farther 
and farther Northward, they found the Night 
ſhorten, and the Days of a ſurprizing length, and 
growing {till longer the farther they went; till at 
length the Storm abating, and the Sea growing 
calmer, they put in, I ſay, among the Iſlands of 
the Orkneys, or thereabouts, and here ſtaying for 
fair Weather they found that the Solflice coming 
on, there was no Night at all. | 

SURPRIZ'D with this unaccountable Phæno- 
menon, of which their little Aſtronomy cou'd give 
no account, they concluded, that as by their going 
lo far North they were come to almoſt a continued 
Day, if they went a little farther they ſhou'd 
come to everlaſting Day, and that certainly the 
abode of the Gods lay that way, and the Elyzium, 
or heavenly Manſions, were not far off. 

Bis with this Notion, they nam'd one of the 
Iſles of Orcades, or Orkneys, as we now call them, 
by the name of Thule, a Word in the Phænician 
Language, uſed for the place of Bleſſedneſs, or as 
ſome expound it, the utmoſt bound of human Life, 
and therefore call'd Ultima Thule. Had they land- 
ded upon this fine place they wou'd have nad 
{mall occaſion to think it any thing a-kin to the 
Elyxium; for all thoſe Iflands are miſerably bar- 
ren, cold, deſolate, and the Coaſt dangerous : The 
laſt they allowed, as appear'd by this Jine of 
Clandian : 
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Ratibuſque impervia Thule, 
And Thule where no Ship durſt ever ſteer, 


Seneca alſo calls it the utmoſt boundary of the 
mortal ſtation of Men. 


Terrarum ultima Thule, 
Thule, thou laſt brink of the ſpacious Globe. 


Virgil, Fuvenal, and almoſt all the Antients have 
Expreſſions of this kind, which they receiv'd from 
the more antient Authors of the Phanicians, and 
they from their {till more antient Mariners, who 
gave them the fabulous Accounts of theſe things 
and they, unt for want of ignorance, have handed 
them forward to us, who have by practice found 
it all to be empty, and fooliſh, nay even ridicu- 
lous; for our Ships ſteer not only to their Thule, 
but beyond it into the frozen Seas of Greenland, 
and Nova Zembla, where we ſee real Wonders, 
which they knew nothing of, and ſee alſo that their 
Wonders, which they made to be ſo terrible, have 
nothing in them, 

TAE improvement then of this particular part, 
(viz.) of early Knowledge and the Art of Building 
of Ships, is in it ſelf wonderfully great, and that 
without any conſiderable relation to the Art of 
Navigation: It is true the well moulding and 
the ſhape of the Veſſel, as well as the ſtability of 
the Building, is much concern'd in the navigating 
Part, that is to ſay in making the Ship ſail well, 

e near to the Wind, bear the Sea well, and the 
like; but adds nothing to the Pilot's skill in di- 
recting the Ship, keeping his Accounts, — 

is 
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his Obſervations; which are quite of a different 
kind from the Builders Art. 

TRE firſt Ships of Burthen that we meet with 
any account of from Hiſtory were thoſe of Tyre, 
call'd Ships of Tarſhiſh: Theſe were coeval 
in thoſe parts of the World to Nineveh, as ap- 
pears by the Story of Jonah; and it may be ſup- 
pos'd they were conſequently improv'd in the 
time of King David; as appears by that ele- 

nt deſcription of a Storm in Pſalm cvii. 23, 26. 

ey that go down to the Sea in Ships, that do buſineſs 
in the great Vaters. They mount up to the Heaven, 
they go down again to the depths, their Soul is melted 
becauſe of trouble, 

KI N G Solomon, after this, built Ships at Ezion 
Gaber, and ſent them to the Eaft Indies, certainly to 
Opbir, whereever it was; and it cannot be ſuppos d 
but that they were large Veſſels, conſidering the 
time they were out, as well as the length of 
the Voyage they went; for tho' it may be true 
that they only coaſted along the Shoar, yet in 
ſome places they might be driven out to Sea a 
great way, as I have mentioned before in the 
caſe of the Phemcians, in our narrow Seas; and 
no doubt they were ſo driven out to Sea very often. 

On the other hand, the biggeſt of theſe Ships, 
we find, made uſe of Oars; and even in Augn/tus's 
time the Ships of War were row'd with Oars; 
and yet not like the Gallies uſed now in thoſe 
Seas, but very confuſedly and irregularly plac'd- 
nor can the - beſt Shipwright that I have con- 
ſulted about it, (and I have critically enquir'd) 
conceive how they could make thoſe Ships, as 
they call'd them, row with three or four banks 
of Oars, one above another, without making 
them moſt frightful in ſhape, and perfectly 
unfit for all manner of buſineſs; but the Word 
Bank ſeems to be wrong tranſlated, 
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THe next thing to be obſerv'd is, that we 
never find any difference in the kinds of the 
Ships, which they made uſe of in thoſe Times; 
but promiſcuouſly they are all call'd Ships, for 
what buſineſs, or in what places ſoever they 
were made uſe of; whether in the narrow Seas, 
or in the Ocean, whether in Seas, or in Rivers, 
When Semiramis made her famous expedition into 


India, being that part which is now call'd the 


Great Mogul's Country, ſhe was oppos'd by the 
Indians in the Chanel of the River Indus, with 
four thouſand Ships: But as this muſt be even 
before the building of Tyre, or Sidon, or at leaſt 
before the former, and conſequently before any 
ſuch thing as Ships were known in the World; 
ſo the moſt we can ſuppoſe of them is, that 
they were Canoes, or which was worſe Boats 
made of Oſiers, and Twigs, or Rafts, or ſome 
ſuch trifling things as above, 

ALL this intimates, that we are to make al- 
Jowances for the times when we talk of Ships, 
and conſider where too, as well as when the 
things mentioned were tranſacted , for example, 
the Grecian Armies went to the Siege of Troy, in 
a Navy of a thouſand Ships; but what Ships 
they could be, we are left to judge, namely, 
large open Boats, merely made for tranſporting 
their Soldiers, in the calm Weather Chanels of 
the Ægean Seas, among the Iſlands, where they 
had nothing to do but to row, or ſail from one 
Iſland to another, always in ſight of Land till 
they came to the Hielleſpont, in the entrance of 
which the City of Troy ſtood. 

Tus our Saviour is ſaid to go into a Ship, 
in the freſh Water Lake of Geneſareth, in ſome 
places call'd the Sea of Tiberias; and yet in 
another place it is ſaid they were tir'd with 
rowing; alſo the Veſſels uſed for fiſhing in the 
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Lake are frequently call'd Ships, which at beſt 
were only fiſhing Boats; perhaps ſuch as we 
call Peter Boats to this Day, becauſe they ſay 
St. Peter went a fiſhing with ſuch, tho' I be» 
lieve nothing of the Fable neither, ? 

IN a word, Ship was then the common name 
for all Veſlels, whether made uſe of to tran- 
ſport Goods, or Men upon the Water: But af- 
ter a while Ships of Burthen were us'd to go upon 
the Sea, that is to ſay the main Sea, and thoſe 
were call'd Ships of Tarſ65ſb, that is to ſay Ships 
of the Sea: Tarſhiſh or Tarſus upon the Coaſt of 
Cilicia, and the ſhoar of the Levant, or Medi- 
terranean Sea, being the firſt Town that built 
great Ships able to navigate thoſe Seas. Thus 
Solomon's Fleet which he built at Aiſon Gaber, or 
Ezion Geber, are call'd Ships of Tarſhiſþ, 1 Kings 
ix. 26. Nevertheleſs the Port of Ezion Geber is in 
the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulph, which has no 
communication with the Mediterranean; and af- 
ter all even theſe very Ships, if the particulars 
are examined, will appear to have been rather 
great burthenſom, clumſy, luggage Boats, than 
Ships, as we now underſtand the Word; nor 
were they qualified any more than their Sailors 
were skillful enough to undertake long Voyages 
in the great Ocean z which we now fail over. 
They were neither able to bear the mighty 
Waves, or the furious Storms which the Sai- 
lors, and the Ships of this Age go thorow, - or 
to ſecure the Merchandizes from damage as we 
do. They had at firſt no Sails, for a long time 
no Maſts, ſuitable to the burthen of the Veſſel; 
nor for a long time more, any Rigging adapted 
to the purpoſe of Sailing as now it is; in a 
Word, their Anchors, their Rudders, their Cables, 
their Shrowds, were all mean and poor, to what 
we ſee now made ule of, 
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NEITRHEx their ſtanding or running Rigging 
were tolerable, nor had they any ſuch thing as 
Top Maſts, and Top Gallant Mats till ſince the 
improvement of the Art of Navigation by the 
uſe of the Compaſs ,z of which in its Courke. 

ON the contrary their Ships, like their Mari- 
ners, were heavy, ungovernable, unable to bear 
the Sea, and unqualified too, How, and by 
what degree they came to improve in Shipping, 
as well as in Navigation, we ſhall hear farther 
in its place, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the firſt beginnings of tht Art sf Navigation, 
and its gradual Increaſe in the World. 


T is obſervable, that almoſt every Science, and 

every Art has a known Father, a Founder, an 
Author, or Inventor, as well as a Patron, and 
Encourager, at leaſt nominally; ſo we name Xſ. 
culapius tor Phyſic, Atlas and Prometheus for Aſtro- 
nomical and Geographical Knowledge, and the 
uſe of the Sphere , Cadmus the improver (I cannot 
allow him the inventor) of Letters; and ſo of 
many others: But of Navigation we find no Au- 
thor, or laventor named, or ſo much as ſuppos'd 
to be known in the World; it has been the 
product of mere Nature, led on by Reaſon and Ne- 
ceſſity; the allow'd Parents of all new Diſco. 
veries. 

TAE Tyrians, as I have ſaid, are call'd the Au- 
thors of the Navigation of the firſt Ages, and per- 
haps they were really ſo, for that part of the 
World; but that is giving the Honour to a Nation, 
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not to a particular Perſon; and other Nations 
might do the like. Some indeed tell us, that the 
Story of Dedalus having made himſelf waxen 
Wings, and flying with his Son Icarus from the 
Cretan Labyrinth, is oply an allegory, and the 
meaning was this, (viz.) That Dadalus having 
contriv'd a Boat for his eſcape out of Crete, where 
he was condemn'd to perpetual Impriſonment, 
put off to Sea in his ſaid Boat, and being diſcover- 
ed by the Cretans, he was perſued by them in 
other Boats with Oars: That the Cretan Boats, 
having more Oars than Dedalus, gain'd upon him 
and wou'd have infallibly over-taken him, which 
he foreſeeing had provided againſt, by the inven- 
tion of a Maſt and Sail, repreſented in the Fable 
by Wings made with Feathers faſten'd together 
with Wax, by which he flew over the Sea in the 
Air. This Maſt and Sail being before hand fitted 
to the Boat, he ſet up the Maſt in the middle 
of his Flight, and that being fixt according to 
Art, he ſuddenly hoifted up the Sail alſo, fitted 
to the Maſt; then ſpreading it to the Wind, the 
Boat went on without the help of their rowing, 
and that much faſter than it did before, to the 
3 ſurprize of his Men: They that perſued 
im were aſtoniſh'd to find that without making 
uſe of their Oars he flew from them as it were 
in the Air, and that his Sails were to him as 
Wings, ſo that they could by no means over- 
take him, whereupon they went back and re- 
ported that Padalus had made himſelf Wings: The 
other part of the Fable is made good alſo the 
fame way; for it ſeems his Son Icarus taught by 
his Father how to make a Maſt and Sail for 
his Boat alſo, in which he was to attempt, the 
like Eſcape; the young Man too eager and deſt- 
rous to fail the ſwifter, and withal not know- 
ing ſo well the nature and reaſon of thoſe Sails, 
made 
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made his too large for the Boat, and hoiſted 
them ſo high, that the Wind blowing freſh 
brought his Maſt by the Board, or if you will, 
holding too mueh Wind, over-ſet his Boat; and fo 
he was drown'd in the Sea of Crete, which bare 
his Name for a great while after. 

THus, as the Birds ſteering their flight in the 
Air dictated the uſe of the Rudder for ſteering of 
Ships, or Boats in the Water; ſo Daedalus, by his 
fertile Brain, invented the flying with Canvas 
Wings thro' the Seas. 

Ir is evident that the firſt Sails were made of 
Skins of Beaſts, ſtretch'd out upon Poles, and ex- 
tended with proper faſtnings to either ſide of the 
Boat, like what we call the Clue of a Sail; from 
whence by Ropes faſtned to the Boat, or Veſlel, 
they were ſo ſpread as to be made uſeful to give 


motion to the Veſſel, or Boat they belong'd to. 


But it was all at firſt no more than what we cal 
failing afore the Wind; they knew nothing o 
Hauling Cloſe, Trimming Sharp, and lying near the 
Wind, and ſuch Terms as we now practi ſe by; but 
when the Wind was contrary, or not large to go a- 
way afore it, they lowr'd the Sail, and took to their 
Oars, and when they could not go forward by 
the help of their Oars, all they had for it, was 
to row in for the Shoar, and put into Harbour 
whereever they they could find it, and wait there 
for change of Weather: nor is it to be doubted, 
as I have obſerved before, but that many Lives 
were loſt by the common accidents of Wind and 
Waves before the People arriv'd to skill ſufficient 
to manage their Boats, whether by Sails or by 
Oars, I ſay many Lives were loſt in Caſes where 
now we find no dangers; for Example, many a 
Boat over-ſet for want of knowing how to tend the 
the Seas, ſo our Seamen call it, to handle their 
Oars, Steer ſteady, fill, or not fill, hand, 2 
an 
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hand their Sails; in a Word, diſtreſs, and deliver- 
ances gave them Experience, and the Experiences 
added always to their navigating Skill ; and thus 
one Age building upon the Knowledge of the Ge- 
neration that preceded, they grew every Day 
abler for the Sea than they were before, 

Bu T with all this improvement, and with all 
the encreaſe of Knowledge the Antients gain'd in 
this uſeful part of mathematical Knowledge; no- 
thing ever came ſo heavily on, or made fo dull a 
progreſs as this of Navigation: Fer at the end of 


near two thouſand Years practice, we find the 


height of their Improvement amounted to ſo little, 
that the meaneſt of our Mariners can fit and jeſt 
with it, in theſe times, of better skill; making 
themſelves merry with it, as if their Ignorance 
was as much a wonder to us, as our Knowledge 
wou'd have been to them, had they been let into 
it in thoſe Days. 

How do we Read with a kind of aſtoniſhment, 
and at leaſt with contempt, the little, which Hiſto- 
ry gives us an account of about the Navigation of 
the Antients; even of thoſe Ages, which compar'd 
to the antient Phænicians, and Grecians, are to 
be eſteem'd as improv'd, and advanc'd in the 
knowledge of Sea Afﬀeairs? How do our Sai- 
lors jeſt with theſe Nations? How do we call all 
ignorant Seamen Faul's Mariners, alluding to the 
account given in the 27th of the Ads, v. 29. of 
the Voyage of St. Faul from the Iſle of Cyprus to 
Malta, where in their diſtreſs tis ſaid they caſt 
four Anchors over the Stern? How do we now 
ridicule the ignorance of the Portugn?ſe, and of 
the Genoe ſa, who yet were in thoſe Days the 8kill- 
fulleſt Navigators in the World, for their creeping 


under the Shores to reach from one Port to ano- a 


ther, and for having no other knowledge of Na- 


vigation than the bare ſteering clear of Rocks and 
| I Sands, 
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Sands, when in their view, coming to an Anchor; 
or running into Harbour every Night, left they 
ſhou'd be loſt in the Dark ? 

THE truth is, the improvements of the Art of 
Navigation are extremely Modern, and rather 
more Modern than that of Building Ships; for till 
the knowledge of the Magnet or Loadſtone, by the 
power of which, Men can, as we may ſay, ſee in 
the dark, and find their way by Night as well as 
by Day, out of ſight of Land as well as in ſight of 
Land, in Fogs and Miſts, as well as out of them; 
I ſay, till then the navigating Skill was but ſmall: 
and tho* Men had Ships of good bulk and burthen 
before, yet they knew little what to do with them 
when they came into theſe boiſterous Northern 
Seas, and out of ſight of Land. It is true, they 
ventur'd boldly, and perhaps more boldly than 
we do now; and as they grew more and more ex- 
pert in the knowledge of Aſtronomy, they made 
uſe of the Conſtellations, and heavenly Bodies, 
to wit, Sun, Moon, Stars, for their guidance, and 
to ſhew them their way. 

FIR T, we mult allow them to have had right 
notions of the ſituation of Places, even before they 
had meaſured the Globe, and divided its Colures 
or Meridians into Degrees of Latitude and Longi- 
tude: But when they had ſo divided the Globe it 
was eaſy then to aſcertain the diſtance of Places 
from the Equator, or from any given Meridian, 
ſo that the Latitude of Places was adjuſted by the 
Geographers with great eaſe, 

THE N for ſailing out of ſight of Land, when 
they did venture to do fo, all the help they had 
was the Poſition of the Northern Conſtellations, 
whoſe circling Motions round the Pole being pre- 
ſcrib'd within narrower Limits than thoſe more to 
the Southward, made them be as it were fixt to 
them; ſo that the Urſa Major, or the Urſa Minor, 


or 
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or the Stars near to them, were as a Pole Star 
to them, hecauſe they were always to be ſeen 
within a known and equal diſtance from the Pole 
Star it ſelf, 6 
Tre sE Stars were their Guides in the Night 
when they ventur d into the open Sea, as the Sun 
was by Day; but their difficulties lay when, in 
thick, hazy, or dark, and cloudy Weather, they 
had not the bleſſing of Sun, Moon, or Stars, for 
many Nights and Days together, then they were 
at a Jose bewildred, and frighted; and ſometimes, 
Inay ſay oftentimes loſt for want of directions, fall- 
ing upon Rocks, Lee Shoars, and high Cliffs, or 
covered Sands, having no knowledge of Places, 
and no Pilots, Charts, or Plans of Shoars to warn 
them of the danger; or Rules to judge of the 
diſtances, and to keep account of the Ship's way, 
as they do now, and fo to caſt up where they were, 
and how far from this or that Shoar,and conſequent- 
ly keep off from danger and deſtruction, | 

Bur let us look back to the wiſe Navigators 
of former Ages, well may I fay, that they ven- 
tur'd boldly ; for certainly conſidering the ſmall 
knowledge they had of the Art it ſelf, of Sailing, 
the ſmall, and few, and. inſufficient helps they 
had for their directions in Caſes of difficulty, it 
was moſt wonderſul that they ſhonld undertake 
ſuch Voyages as they did, and yet more ſtrange, 
that they ſhould perform them with ſucceſs when 
they were undertaken. 

FO RK Example; To go back ta the Fbenicians, 
and Egyptians, as ſmall as their skill was in Aſtro- 
nomy, or as few as their Geographical improve- 
ments were, and as mean as their Ships were, yet 
we find that they attempted the following Voy- 
ages, and Diſcoveries. by 4 
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I. TRE coaſted the whole Mediterranean Sea, 
from the bottom of the Straights, as we call it, 
namely, the Sea of Phenicia, where their two 
Ports of Tyre and Sidon ſtood, to the Point, or 
Northern Head of the Straights mouth, call'd 
Hercules Pillars, and without unto the Bay 
where they built the City of Gades or Cades, 
which continues a flouriſhing City and Port of 
Trade to this Day. | 


II. TRE fitted out Ships in the Red Sea, (viz.) 
at Exion Geber, and from thence ſail'd to the 
fartheſt part of the Eaſt Indies, (viz.) to the 
Aurea Cher ſonneſus, now call'd Malacca, and to 
the Philippins, from whence they brought back 
the Spices, and Drugs, and other rich Goods of 
India, and returning to the Port, now call'd 
Sues in the Red Sea, the Goods were carry'd 
from thence over Land to Peluſium, or Damiata, 
or elſe to Alexandria, both of them Ports in the 
Mouth of the Nile, whence again they were 
carry'd to all the Northern parts of the World 
by Sea; which Trade continued in the Hands of 
the Alexzandrians, and ſince that of the Genoeſes, 
and ſince they loſt it, has been taken up by 
the Venetians, till within a few Ages that the 
Portugueſe found out the way by long-Sea, round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 


III. THey ſail d likewiſe from the ſame Ezion 
Geber to the Coaſt of the African Ethiopia in the 
fame Red Sea, and from thence following that 
extended Shoar due South, along the Coaſt of 
Languebar, Moſambique, Melinda, Monomotapa, 
and Natale, they doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
it ſelf, and ſeeing the Sun both to the South of 
them, and to the North of them, and then * 

the 
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the South of them again, they paſt along the 
Coaſt of Congo, and Angola, the Gold Coaft, and 
the Grain Coaſt of Guinea; and continuing an un- 
wearied Progreſs, paſs'd the Cape Du Verd, Cape 
Negro, and Cape Blanco, till they came to Cape 
Spartel, in the Mouth of the Straights, where 
entring they reach'd their own Colony of Car- 
thage, and thence on to Alexandria in Egypt, 
near the place whence they firſt ſet out, 


We are well aſſur'd from Authors of good Au- 
thority that the Phenicians performed all theſe 
Voyages, and in particular the laſt; and indeed 
they were bold Fellows in doing ſo, conſiderin 
that beſides the difficulty of the Coaſts in — 
places, it is very probable many of thoſe remote 
Countries were not yet inhabited in thoſe ear] 
Times, and ſo ſoon after the confuſions of Babel, 
In particular the South, and Weſt parts of Africa, 
might be ſuppos'd to be yet unknown, and the 
poſterity of Canaan, who firſt poſleſt Egypt, and 
ſpread themſelves early, and chiefly along the Shoar 
of the Mediterranean into Libya, and that which we 
now call Barbary, and perhaps afterwards into A. 
biſinia, or Ethiopia, ſhou'd be ſome Ages before 
they wandred over the ſcorching Sands of Zangue- 
tar on the Eaſt, or the burning Coaſts of Congo, 
and Angola on the Weſt, ſo to inhabit as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Country of Monomota- 
pa; and if thoſe Countries were void of Inhabi- 
tants, by conſequence they would be empty of Pro- 
viſions for the relief of the Phenician Seamen, when 
they ſhou'd arrivet here. | 
Bu T be that how it will, we are, I ſay, aſſur'd 
they did fail that way, and whatever benefit they 
made of it did frequently put into the Harbours, 
and Ports upon thoſe Coaſts for ſhelter, at leaſt, if 
not for relief; nay, one relief we are aſſur'd = 
mu 
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mult not only often put in for, but go on Shoar 
to procure, and that 1s freſh Vater; nor could they 
continue long at Sea (in thoſe bot Climates eſpecially) 
without a frequent ſupply of it. What skill they 
were arriv'd to, 1n making Casks to put and keep 
Water in, is hard to know; we have ſome 
Reaſon to think that earthen Jarrs, and Bottles, 
were the beſt reſervators they had; and of thoſe 
as their Ships could not ſtow a great many, fo nei- 
ther could they hold any great quantity of Water 
at a time, ſo that they muſt go often on Shoar, 
and into Ports to recruit. 

THost who underſtand this coaſting way of 
Navigation, and eſpecially the dangerous Shoals 
and Rocks, which lye at the entrance into moſt of 
the great Harbours and Rivers in the World, know 
alſo, that nothing is more hazardous than to go 
into ſome of thoſe Rivers and Harbours without 
the help of Pilots, and the direction of Boats to 
ſound the depth before them, to find good Ground 
for Anchor hold, good Riding from Winds, and 
Currents, ſo to prevent running on Shoar,and ſtrand- 
ing on the Beaches and Sands, or ſtaving on the 
Rocks, upon any ſtreſs of Wind that might blow. 

As the dangers were not leſs in thoſe times, ſo 
the advantages and skill which the Navigators had 
to avoid thoſe dangers, were not more or greater 
than they are now, but a great deal leſs; particu- 
larly for want of Pilots, and of good Anchors, and 
of Cables, and indeed of good Ships or Veſſels; fo 
that all conſidered tis ſomething wonderful that 
ſuch long and uncertain Voyages could be per- 
form'd at all. 

AGAIN, we are aſſur'd that even in thoſe 
Voyages, tho' they coaſted along Shoar (as we call 
it) and kept as much as poſſible in ſight of Land, 
yet that they had ſeveral Gulphs to paſs over, 
and the mouths of great Rivers to croſs in, __ 

they 
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they muſt needs go out of ſight of Land to croſs 
them, the ſtrength of the Currents not admittin 
them to go up into thoſe Rivers; as the great Ri- 
ver of Congo in the Southern Guinea, for Example; 
and the Rio Grand, and Rio de Senegall, near Sier- 
ra Leon in the Northern Guinea; in ſome of which 
the openings are twelve to ſixteen Leagues over, 
ſo that they could never ſee over from ſide to ſide; 
and in ſuch places if the Weather was thick and 
hazy, the hazard wou'd be greater than ordinary 
to thoſe Navigators who had no Pilots to direct 
them, and who knew nothing what they had to 
expect before them, or how broad thoſe openings 
might be, nay, they could not always know whe- 
ther there was any Land beyond them or not. 

IN like manner thoſe Navigators who went to 
the Eaſt, and made that long Voyage from the 
Red Sea to Ophir in the Indies; eſpecially if that 
Ophir be (as we underſtand it to be) the Iſland of 
Sumatra; they had many dangerous Apertures 
which they could not ſee over, and muſt venture 
hard to paſs; as for Example, from the Mouth of 
the Red Sea, which we call the Straights of Babel- 
mandel, or as our Seamen call it, the Gulph of Mo- 


cha, they ſteer'd away Eaſt, keeping the Shoar of 


Arabia Felix on the Larbord fide, till they came to 
the Mouth of the Gulph of Perſia z It can hardly be 
ſuppos'd they went into the bottom of all that 
Gulph, on the Arabian fide, which is above three 
hundred Miles North up to Baſſora, and then came 
about again South, on the Perſian ſide to Gomeron, 
and Ormns, : 

Bur I will ſuppoſe they had ſo much know- 
ledge of the Country as to know that great Inlet 
call'd the Perſian Gulph, was no more than a Gulph 
or Inlet, and that they were to croſs over it to the 
other Shoar, namely, to Guzeratte, and then 
coaſt away South along the Indian Shore to the 


Iſland 
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Hand of Ceylon, and round that vaſt Iſland into 
the great Bay of Bengale , in doing this alſo, they 
wou d have a vaſt opening between the Point call'd 
Din Head or Point Dant, being over the mouth 
of the great River Indus to Surat, and then again 
between Cape Comaroon, the utmoſt Point of the 
main Land of Malabar, and the Iſland of Ceylon; 
the paſſage indeed between might be paſſable, if 
their Veſſels did not draw much Water, but dan- 


gerous if they did, and even unpaſſable as it is 


now. Apain, they wou'd have had a long and dif- 
ficult ſtretch from Point Pedro, the Northermoſt 
Land on the Eaſt fide of Ceylon to Callimere, the 
moſt Southerly point of Land on the Continent of 
Coremandell; from thence ſuppoſing them to have 
made the Shoar, they wou'd have a long ſtretch into 
the bottom of the Bay, on the Eaſt fide, along the 

Coaſt of Coremondell, and then another openin 
with a deep Bay, about twenty five Leagues broad 
at the mouth, from Gardeware to Fawrarya in the 
Kingdom of Golconda , after which coaſting the 
Bay of Ballaſome, and the Country of Bengale, at 
the mouth or mouths rather of the great River 
Ganges, they wou'd have the like openings to croſs 
over, which they could underſtand nothing of, nn- 
Jeſs directed by Pilots of the Country, which *tis 
doubtful whether they could have at all, or at 
leaſt wou d very rarely find in thoſe early Ages of 
the World: the croſſing the mouth or rather innu- 
merable Mouths of the River Ganges taking it 
from the firſt Point North-Eaſt of Pipley to the 
Coaſt of Nettingham or Bengale Proper, which is all 
the bottom of the Bay and is at leaft one hundred 
Leagues over, is what I can entertain no notion of 

conſidering the people we are talking of. | 
How then, theſe Navigators could paſs all 
thoſe difficult places in ſuch Veſlels, as we have 
Reaſon to believe they ſail'd in, and with no bet- 
ter 
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ter skill in Navigation, than they had at that 
time, is very hard to judge: That it took them 
up a very great length of time to coaſt all thoſe 
unknown Shoars, and to ſtop, and put in ſo often, 
as no doubt they were oblig'd to do; this we know, 
and have ſpoken to already, and this confirms me 
in the enquiry after the manner of their Sailing; 
for unleſs they had thus coaſted about, how could 
they be three Years in performing the Voyage? Tis 
certain that our Ships wou'd now go the ſame 
length, that is to ſay from the Mouth of the Red 
Sea to the Iſland of Sumatra, and back again in leſs 
than fix Months, cr thereabouts, one time with 
another. 
TH rs was the State of the World in the infan- 
cy of Navigation; and ſo mean a thing was Navi- 
ation it ſelf, before they got farther lights, and 
elps into it, Let us ſee how they carry'd on 
their Affairs in the Diſcoveries of thoſe Days, and 
what advantageous Improvements they made for 
Years after this. | 
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Of the early Diſcoveries of the foſt Apes, and 
bow they became acquainted with forreign 


I muſt enter into an enquiry after new Diſ- 
coveries from the beginning, I muſt trace the 
ſeveral Sons of Noah from the Ark to the Plains of 
Shinaar, and the building of Babel; and muſt then , 
follow them into all the ſeveral Quarters of the 
World, and give a Hiſtory of their peopling the 


Earth, aud whether W for fixing —— 
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Iſland of Ceylon, and round that vaſt Iſland into 
the great Bay of Bengale , in doing this alſo, they 
wou d have a vaſt opening between the Point call'd 
Diu Head or Point Dant, being over the mouth 
of the great River Indus to Surat, and then again 
between Cape Comaroon, the utmoſt Point of the 
main Land of Malabar, and the Iſland of Ceylon; 
the paſſage indeed between might be paſſable, if 
their Veſſels did not draw much Water, but dan- 


gerous if they did, and even unpaſſable as it is 


now. Again, they wou'd have had a long and dif- 
ficult ſtretch from Point Pedro, the Northermoſt 
Land on the Eaſt fide of Ceylon to Callimere, the 
moſt Southerly point of Land on the Continent of 
Coremandell , from thence ſuppoſing them to have 
made the Shoar,they wou'd have a long ſtretch into 
the bottom of the Bay, on the Eaſt ſide, along the 
Coaſt of Coremondell, and then another opening 
with a deep Bay, about twenty five Leagues broad 
at the mouth, from Gardeware to Fawrarya in the 
Kingdom of Golconda , after which coaſting the 
Bay of Ballaſome, and the Country of Bengale, at 
the mouth or mouths rather of the great River 
Ganges, they wou'd have the like openings to croſs 
over, which they could underſtand nothing of, nn- 
Jeſs directed by Pilots of the Country, which *tis 
doubtful whether they could have at all, or at 
leaſt wou'd very rarely find in thoſe early Ages of 
the World: the croſſing the mouth or rather innu- 
merable Mouths of the River Ganges taking it 
from the firſt Point North-Eaſt of Pipley to the 
Coaſt of Nettingham or Bengale Proper, which is all 
the bottom of the Bay and is at leaft one hundred 
Leagues over, is what I can entertain no notion of 
conſidering the people we are talking of. 
How then, theſe Navigators could paſs all 
thoſe difficult places in ſuch Veſlels, as we have 


Reaſon to believe they ſail'd in, and with no bet- 
ter 
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ter skill in Navigation, than they had at that 
time, is very hard to judge: That it took them 
up a very great length of time to coaſt all thoſe 
unknown Shoars, and to ſtop, and put in ſo often, 
as no doubt they were oblig'd to do; this we know, 
and have ſpoken to already, and this confirms me 
in the enquiry after the manner of their Sailing 
for unleſs they had thus coaſted about, how could 
they be three Years in performing the Voyage? Tis 
certain that our Ships wou'd now go the ſame 
length, that is to ſay from the Mouth of the Red 
Sea to the Iſland of Sumatra, and back again in leſs 
than fix Months, cr thereabouts, one time with 
another. 

TH rs was the State of the World in the infan- 
cy of Navigation; and ſo mean a thing was Navi- 
x it ſelf, before they got farther lights, and 

elps into it, Let us fee how they carry'd on 
their Affairs in the Diſcoveries of thoſe Days, and 
what advantageous Improvements they made for 
Years after this. 
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C HAP. VI. 
Of the early Diſcoveries of the firſt Ages, and 


how they became acquainted with forreign 
Countries . 


TE I muſt enter into an enquiry after new Diſ- 
1 coveries from the beginning, I muſt trace the 
ſeveral Sons of Noah from the Ark to the Plains of 
Shinaar, and the building of Babel; and muſt then , 
follow them into all the ſeveral Quarters of the 
World, and give a Hiſtory of their peopling the 
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Habitations, becauſe every new Settlement might 
then be call'd a Diſcovery and a Plantation : But 
as this wou'd be a fruitleſs, as well as tedious Sub- 
je&, and wou'd take up this whole Work, without 
either Diverſion or Inſtruction to the Reader: I 
leave it, as it really 1s remote from my Deſign. 

Bu T ſtepping forward ſome Ages from the ſe- 
paration at Babel, we find in about three hundred 
Years, the World pretty well peopled, the In. 
habitants poſſeſt of the greateſt Part of it, and in- 
finitely multiplying in People; Thoſe People 
daily ſpreading themſelves farther and farther, 
for new poſſeſſions, The Sons of Cham poſſeſt the 
Eaſt of Afric, and the Weſtern parts of Afia, ſuch 
as Arabia, and Syria; the Sons of Sem were poſſeſt of 
all the Eaſt of the vaſtly extended Country of Aſa, 
even to the utmoſt parts of India, and China; and 
the Sons of Faphet the Northern parts of Aſa, and 
all Zurope, call'd in Scripture the Iles of the 
Gentiles, 

Ix this ſituation, the Phenician, [ Sidonians] and 
Cilictans, being the firſt Nations ſituated upon the 
Sea-ſhores, as I have obſerved already, firſt con- 
triv'd the building of Boats, and then larger Veſſels 
to float upon the Water; then Ships and other 
Vellels, which they call'd Ships, and then Sails to 
make uſe of the Winds and Scas in thoſe Ships, 
and to guide them from place to place, and this 
we call Navigation; after the Phenicians, the 
Egyptians, and after the Egyptians, the Grecians fell 
into the ſame practice, and thus the Art of Navi- 
gation was introduc'd in the World, 

IR E Art being thus obtain'd, or at leaſt begun, 
the Uſes of it are our next enquiry ; and this was 
in ſhort of two Kinds, 


I, To make and mantain an intercourſe or com- 


munication of Nations by Water, and to . 
them 


L674 
them acquainted with one another, which was 
the Original of Trade. 


H. To ſeek out new Diſcoveries, and plant their 
own' people in Colonies, and Settlements in re- 
mote Countries, which were yet uninhabited, 
and divided from them by the great Waters, ſo 
as they could no otherwiſe come to the know- 
ledge of them, much leſs the poſſeſſion; and this 
is the part which comes within the compaſs of, 
and indeed conſtitutes this Undertaking, 


Tux firſt communication for Commerce, which 
the Tyrians, à People naturally inclin'd to Mer- 
chandize, were ſaid to make was with the Egypti- 
ant, who lying on the fame Coaſt in the Gulph, or 
Bottom of the ſame Seas, were at firſt eaſily reach'd 
by the help of ſmall Boats, and other Veſſels, 
rowing along the Shore; the communication by 
Land being alſo made long before. 

IN like manner the Sidonians went North, and 
joyn'd their Poſſeſſions to the Sons of Fapbct in 
Syria; and by the ſame Seas ſoon reach'd the 
Shores of Cilicia, where they built Tarſbiſb. 

NAVIGATION, being thus begun in 
theſe three Parts of the World, to wit, Phænicia, 
Egypt, and Greece: We are now to ſee what uſe 
they made of it; to what Improvement it guided 
them, and what Diſcoveries they made in the 
World by the help of it; as alſo, how the Art it 
ſelf, and all the ſubſequent Branches of Sea know- 
ledge, which we ſee the World ſince arrive to ſuch 
perfection in, grew up gradually upon the foot of 
this firſt, and fundamental patt of Science, 

TRE firſt Diſcovery the Phenicians made b 
virtue of their Sea-knowledge, was the Iſland of 
Cyprusz which tho' they found peopled from the 
oppoſite Shoar of Cilicia, and that there were 

K 2 ſome 
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ſome few Inhabitants upon it, who ſubſiſted them. 
Telves, and did as it were but juſt live, and that 
in a wild and undirected manner, maintainin 
themſelves by the natural product of the Soil, 
which was veryrich, yet they were firſt civilized,and 
taught to live comfortably, and like Men, by 
the more polite and improv'd Phenicians, who 
finding the Country fruitful in Corn, Wine, Cat. 
tle, and eſpecially Cotton Wooll, which they 
ſoon found the value of, they came over in great 
Numbers. with their Families, and ſettled on the 
Eaſtermoſt part of the Iſland : There they built the 
Towns, or Cities of Nicofia, and Famaguſta, as 
they are called now, and in a Word, peopled the 
whole Iſland; they built other Towns, no queſtion, 
the Iſland being full of Towns, but theſe are 
the chief, 

HER the ſaid Phenicians,People,T ſay,naturally 
Induſtrious, and addicted to Commerce, erected the 
firſt Woollen Manufactures, which we meet with 
in any of thoſe parts of the World; that is to ſay, 
a Manufacture of Cotton Vooll, which in thoſe 
early Times, they brought to great perfection: 
and afterwards it ſpread into Phenicia it ſelf; 
the Cotton Wooll, which was the Fund for the 
Manufacture being ſupply'd from Cyprus, where it 
was the natural growth of the place. 


N. B. This growth of Cotton Wooll 7s ill pre- 
ſerv'd in the Iſland of Cyprus; and tho the 
Turks, who are naturally inclin'd to diſcourage 
Induſtry, and encreaſe of People, and of Com- 
merce, do not carry on much of this Mannfacture 
there, yet the Cotton Wooll ts carry'd from 
thence into all the Countries round, and eſpeci- 
ally into France, Italy, and the Venetian 
Territories; and ſome is brought even to England 
it ſelf, where it is manufa@u7'd in an extraordi- 
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nary manner ; as alſo in Holland, Germany, 
a the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


ENnCouRAG'D by the ſucceſs of this firſt Diſco- 
very; we find the Tyrians or Phenicians afterwards 
uſhing their good fortune, and planting them- 
felves in the next place upon the Iſland of Crete, 
now call'd Candia, and here they built Canea, and 
ſeveral other Towns on the Sea-coaſt, and peopled 
them with Inhabitants from their own Country ; 
this, beſides the Concurrence of 1 is con- 
firm'd, in that the Cretans not only ſpoke the 
Language of the Phenicians, but alſo for that their 
Cuſtomes, and eſpecially their Lol were for ſome 
Ages the ſame. 

THE antient Writers of the firſt Ages of the 
Heathen World, will have Mercury to be the firſt 
Author of Navigation, and that the Wings which 
the Antients give him in his Hat, and his Heels, 
are Emblems of his teaching Men to fly, that 1s 
to ſail upon the Sea: Others tell us it was invent- 
ed by the Egyptian God Thoyth, which is the ſame 
as Mercury, and who ſome will have to be the an- 
tient Termegiſtus; others Moſes; That Danans made 
a Voyage from Egypt to Greece in a Galley of his 
own inventing ; others that Edom or Eſau, Facob's 
elder Brother, having ſpread his Dominion over 
the Weſtern Arabia firſt ſeized the Banks of the 
Red Sea, and taught his Poſterity how to build 
Veſſels, and fail upon the Sea; and that they us d 
to rob the Egyptians, he himſelf commanding them 
in Perſon , 15 that they make Eſau a great Pirate, 
even before there were any Ships or Boats to act 
Piracy with, much leſs any to act Piracy againſt: 
All theſe things I look upon as Fables of the old 
Times, and written without any ſufficient Au- 
thority; as I do alſo the account of the Egypti- 
ans trading to India, and to the Coaſt of Ethiopia, 


and 
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and Zangnebar; in times fo early, as that we know 
the very Country of Egypt it ſelf, tho“ very ſoon 
planted, or poſſeſt rather, yet could not be fully 
peopled at that time, 

Jo return therefore to the moſt early times of 
Navigation, ſuch as the firſt Diſcovery of the 
 Hlands ot Cyprus and Candia, by the Phaniciuns, no 
doubt the poſſeſſing thoſe two Iſlands, was a great 
acceſſion of Power to the Phænicians, as they rais'd 
great Tribute from them, and receiv'd great ſup- 
plies of Coin from them, which at that time (the 
Cities of Tyre and Sidon, being ſo much encreas'd 
in People) was very much wanted there. 

We cannot doubt, but that both of thoſe Iſl- 
ands receiv'd a great addition of People alſo from 
the Phaniciaus, who were all Canaanites, when Jo- 
ſuah at the Head of ſuch a powerful Army, as that 
of Hrael, invaded the Land of Canaan; and as we 
can not queſtion but' that great numbers of People 
fl-d away for their Lives upon the firſt Irruption 
of the Iſraelites, nay even before that Irruption, 
hearing of their approach, and of their Victorious 
carrying all before then, on the other fide For- 
dan; and eſpecially upon the defeat of the Kings, 
which firſt oppoſed him: I ſay we cannot doubt 
but ſuch of the People as could flee away with 
their beſt Effects, did go as Nature dictates, and as 
is the practice in like Caſes to this Day; no doubt 
but this flight too was with the utmoſt precipitati- 
on, ſome one way, ſome another, ſome over the 
Mountains of Libanon, into the utmoſt parts of 
Syria, and towards Damaſcus, ſome to the Sea-ſide 
to Je and Sidon; and not thinking themſelves 
ſafe there, they took Shipping again, and went a- 
way to Cyprus, to Crete, and to Italy, and even 
any where, Ub: fata vocant, wherever they found 
they could be ſafe, 
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THIS we have a of by the Pillar ſaid:to 
be ſet up upon the Coaſt of Barbary, not far 
from Taygier, which had this Inſcription, 


We are they who fled from the Face of Josvan tbe 
Robber. 


No wonder then if the Multitudes, who thus 
fled for their Lives, ſeated themſelves, as I have 
ſaid, among others, in thoſe two large, fruitful, 
and pleaſant Iflands of Cyprus and Crete. 

To confirm the probability of this, Hiſtory 
aſſures us, that at ſuch time (many Ages after this) 
when Nebuchadnezzar the Great, the ſame who 
ſack'd and burnt Feruſalem, and the Temple 
there, lay d Seige to the City of re, and that the 
Citizens ſaw they were not able to beat him off, 
or to avoid falling into his Hands; they aſſembled 
all their Ships together of every ſort and ſize, and 
after beating the Babylonian Fleet, which block d 
them up by Sea, and which tho it. conſiſted of 
threeſcore Ships, the Hrians | overthrew with 
twelve of theirs ; I ſay, that having thus beaten, 
and deſtroy d the Enemies Ships, they ſhip'd off 
all their Riches, and Treaſure, their Goods, and 
Merchandizes, and every thing that was portable, 
and ſent it over to the Iſle of Cyprus, to their Co- 
lony there, and then (the Ships returning) they 
embark'd themſelves alſo, Men, Women, - and 
Children, and went away after them, - even in 
fight of the Aſſyrian Army; leaving them a naked, 
empty, and uninhabited City; fo that the Babyla» 
nian being diſappointed, and enrag'd, turn'd their 
Army upon Egypt, of which the Scripture gives an 
an account; and Sir Valter Raleigh ſays, God Al- 
mighty ſeeing his Servant Nebuchaduczzar diſap- 
pointed of his hop'd for plunder, the reward of his 
undertaking, and reſolving he ſhou'd not under- 


take 
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take ſuch a great Expedition for nothing, made 
him amends by giving Pharoabh Necho into his 
Hands, and giving him the plunder of the preat 
and rich City of Memphis in Egypt, which he took 
and deſtroy'd. | | 

I T is a Queſtion in matters of Commerce, whe- 
ther the deſtruction of Tyre, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
did good or hurt, If I may give my opinion, I 
think it was rather good than harm; for tho? it is 
true, that the Citizens had a very great loſs in the 
demoliſhing their Houſes, and ruining their pub- 
lic Edifices; yet as it ſcatter'd a diligent and uſe- 
ful People into divers parts of the World, where 
they ſettled immediately to buſineſs, ſome in one 
place, and ſome in another: They were as fo 
many Inſtructors to the Nations wherever they 
came, to purſue the ſame Induſtry, and maintain 
themſeves by Trade, which before, tis very like- 
Iy, they knew little or nothing of. 

On the other Hand, as the trading part of the 
Citizens went off with their Riches, their Mer- 
chandizes, and all their Wealth, and above all, 
with their Ships, they were, except the hurry of 
their Flight, in as good trading Circumſtances as 


before, and fo eftabliſhed a general Correſpond- 


ence and Commerce wherever they came. | 

AN p both theſe Articles, (vix.) their Induſtry, 
and their Wealth was ſuch a ſupport to them, that 
after ſetting all the People upon buſineſs wherever 
they came, the Aſſyrian Conqueror was no ſooner 
gone but they return'd to He, re- built their City, 
and in a few Years it became greater, richer, and 
more powerful than ever it was before, 
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Warwick-Lane, Price One-Shilling, 


Of the encreaſe of Commerce and Navigation 
under the Carthaginian Empire, and the check 
given to uſeful Diſcoveries, by the ſucceſs of 
the Romans againſt them. Alſo ſome probable 
account of the firſt peopling of America,by rhe 
Carthaginians. 


HA the Phenictans were the Foun- 
ders of the Carthaginian State, and that 


- 
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* Carthage it ſelf was originally a Colo- 
ny of the Phericians; that it was en- 
creas'd, and multitudes of People add- 
ed to it, by the flight of the People 
from the Land of Canaan (Phznicia) upon the Ir- 
ruption of the Hebrews under Joſuah; all this part 
I think J have clear'dupin the foregoing Chapters. 
TH a x the Phenicians, and in particular the 
Thrians and Sidemans communicated to thoſe of 
Carthage (with their People) the fame trading Ge- 
nius, which they were fo eminent for themſelves, 
is not to be donbted : for the Carthaginzans ſoon 
ihew'd the World that they brought with themall 
the ſubtilety of Wit, and Addreſs in matters of 
Commerce; all the induſtry and application to 
L Buſineſs ; 
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Buſineſs; all the eager deſire to improve in 
Knowledge, and encreaſe in Power, which the 
Phenicians themſelves were ſo famous for, and 


particularly, their thirſt for Improvement by 


new Diſcoveries, planting Colonies, and peopling 


new Worlds in parts unknown, all this has been 


toucht at already, and in part deſcrib'd. 

Ir cannot be» doubted but that all the great 
Cities and Towns, and eſpecially Sea-Ports, of 
which many remain, and the ruins of many more 
are to be ſeen on the North Coaſt of Africa, from 
Tunis, which was near Carthage, if not part of it, 
to Cape - and thence on the Weſt Coaſt to 
Cape de Verd, in the Latitude of fifteen Degrees, 
and perhaps farther, were originally of Carthagi- 
nian foundation; and that the Commerce ſettled 
in thoſe Towns was alſo very great and flouriſhing 
during the continuance and proſperity of the Car- 
thaginian Government, who went on with great 
Succeſs, and a high Hand, extending their poſſeſ- 
Jions in Africa to ſuch a length, as no-ſucceeding 
Powers have thought fit to meddle with after 
them, and no doubt but they found an infinite ad- 
vantage of Wealth from them, as may be judg'd 
by what ſtill appears. 

THAT the Carthaginian Empire was over- 
thrown by the Roman in the laſt Punick War, and 
the City of Carthage it ſelf deſtroy'd, all the 
reading part of Mankind very well know , and it 
is none of the buſineſs of this Undertaking to 
enter into any account of it; but thus far is ne- 
ceſſary to our preſent purpoſe to obſerve, (viz.) 
That tho' the Komans were great encouragers of 
Learning, and of Arts and Science, as in particu- 
lar of Eloquence, of Poetry, and many uſeful and 

civilizing parts of Knowledge; having the greateſt 
Poets, and Orators, and Stateſmen, and Generals, 
Houriſhing under the protection of their — 
!! 5... _ 
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ment, that ever the World ſaw; yet their Ge- 
nius did not lye to Trade, to diſcovery of foreign 
Countries, or ſettling Colonies for Commerce, 
in new-found and remote Places; nor did they en- 
courage Navigation and Plantation, or ere& Ma- 
nufactures, for the ends of Trade, as the Carthagi- 
mans, and Phemcians had done before them. 

FRO M hence it follow'd, that with the fall of 
the Carthaginian and Phænician States, all the moſt 

romiſing and proſperousDiſcoveries they had made 
Fink back again towards their original Obſcurity : 
The People, who had been ſettled in them, not 
receiving ſupplies from their Government, or 
from their 33 Correſpondents in Carthage, 
as they uſually had done, and as was neceſſary to 
ſupport the Plantations they had begun, either 
ſtarv'd or periſh'd for want, or were oblig'd to 
abandon the Settlements they had made; a 
thing we may almoſt remember to have been the 
fate of ſeveral of the firſt Planters in the Northern 
America, even by our own Nation, tho no pub- 
lic calamity at home prevented a Supply; as par- 
ticularly at New England, Virginia, Bermudas, Da- 
rien, and ſeveral other Plantations, in thoſe parts 
of the World. 

TH vw s the Goths and Vandals, who ſucceeded 
the Romans in the Government of Africa, and 
who ſtill purſued rather a military Poſſeſſion or 
Conqueſt of the Country already ſettled, than an 
extending the Commerce for the improvement of 
Navigation and Plantation in remote Countries , I 
ſay, theſe Goths and Vandals left the ſaid diſcovered 
Countries under the ſame negle&ed, decayed con- 
dition in which they found them; or rather in 
winch they were, for we can hardly fay they 
tound them at all. 

UNDER theſe decays all the inland Set- 
tlements of the Numidians and Mauritanians, 
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andall the new built Cities, and planted Colo- 
nies of Hanno, the Carthaginian Admiral, on the 
Weſtern Coaſt of Africa, as noted before, fell in- 
to decay, and except the Kingdom of Fez and 
Morocco, now poſleſt by the Moors, are forgotten, 
and loſt as it were out of the World. 

Bu rT before J leave this part IT crave leave to 
mention one thing, which may at leaſt be divert» 
Ing, if not poſitive enough to claim its being in- 
ſtructing, in a caſe which has been the occaſion of 
much diſpute among the Learned Geographers 
and Hiſtorians, as well of the preſent, as of the 
paſt Ages; and which is ſtill not leſs doubtful and 
undetermined; namely, How, and when the great 
Continent of America came to be peopled with 
Inhabitants, and from whence? A difficulty which 
has been thought ſo great, that ſome, and thoſe 
not among the ignorant part of Mankind neither, 
would have us put God Almighty to theRepetition 
of a particular Creation of the Species, both of 
Man and Beaſt, for the ſupplying that part of 
the World, and which they think it was impoſſible 
Mou'd be done any other way. 

No v, tho'I ſhall in the purſuit of this under- 
taking ſhew how eaſy it might have been for all the 
kinds of living Creatures which were found in 
America, except Man, to arrive there without the 
help of Navigation, much more without the ne- 
ceſſity of a Creation; ſo I cannot quit this part 
without taking notice how eaſily 1t might be, and 
how rational it is to believe it was peopled by 
the hely of Navigation from the Weſt-ſide of 
Africa; and how probable, that it was fo done at 
that time, eſpecially when the Carthaginians poſleſt 
that Coaſt, a People wholly addicted to ſearch 
after new Diſcoveries, and boldly venturing into 
all parts of the World for them; as alſo furniſhed 
with Shipping able and ſufficient to perform ſuch 

Voyages, 
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Voyages, tho' not ſo well qualified with skill to 

ide them; which want of skill was however not 
ſuch as to render it impoſſible to perform the Voy- 
age, and at leaſt to make the Diſcovery whether 
it was ſufficient to return from thence or no : Nay 
the very want of skill, for ought we know, miglit be 
the occaſion of the Diſcoveries, when ſome of thoſe 
Navigators being by the accident of Winds, or 
Storms driven off to Sea from Cape de Verd, or the 
Iſlands lying oft from the Cape, and running away 
Weſt out of their knowledge by the force of the 
Weather till they came in the way of the Trade 
Winds and the Current which ſets in towards 
the Coaſt of America, where they wou'd in fifteen 
or twenty Days, ſuppoſing a ſtrong gale of Wind, 
get ſight of Cape St. Augnftine, in the Braſils, or 
of ſome of the Weſt-Indian Iſlands, ſuch as Barba- 
does, or Nevis, or Tobago, or others in the like ſi- 
tuation: Nor was this ſo improbable, much Jeſs 
impracticable, as ſome wou'd inſinuate. For 
Example; 

THE difficulty of Communication, between 
America, and any part of the then known World, 
conſiſted only 1n the following particulars, 


I. THe length of the Voyage. 
II. TRE want of Shipping, 
III. T x E ignorance in Navigation. 


THESE three Heads, after having been very 
often diſcuſs'd, and by very learned Writers, have, 
I acknowledge, been voted inſuperable in this 
particular Caſe ; and it has been from thence con- 
cluded, That America could not have been'peopled 
by Sea from the then known World, (viz ) from 
any part of the Coaſts of Africa, or of £urdpe , 

but 
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but that the Inhabitants muſt have found the way 
over the Northermoſt points of Land, or in Europe 
over the Frozen Seas, from the Continent of Aja, 
which being yet undiſcovered, muſt be ſuppos d 
to joyn ſome where in the extreme parts. 

B u x as this is building all upon ſuggeſted poſ- 
Hbilities, where all that has yet been diſcovered 
appears frightfully impracticable, and that it is 
evident all that part of the World is, at this time, 
utterly uninhabited, and we have great reaſon to 
believe, that it never was otherwiſe; ſo the paſ- 
lage for Mankind, that way ſeems to me to be 


abſurd, ſo much as to reaſon upon, and is apparent- 


ly impoſſible. 

O x the other Hand, the paſſage by Sea, as it has 
appear'd ſince, to be very eaſy, ſo there is no room 
to doubt, but it was then not only practicable, 
but was really performed; and this I {hall endea- 
vour to make very clear, at leaſt very reaſonable, 
when I come to it again, which will be preſently. 

B u T before I run too far from home, and that 
I may take every thing with me as I go, that the 
Reader may not loſe the remembrance of things, I 
muſt go back again toTyre and Sidon where I ſet out, 
and ſpeak of the knowledge in Arts, as well as Trade. 

Txt Phenicians werenot only the Patrons of 
Commerce, and ſet Trade firſt on Foot in the 
World; but they were, at leaſt, encouragers, (if 
not the originals) of Arts and Sciences, and the firſt 
ſpreaders of univerſal Knowledge in the World. 

IT is true we give the honour of Aſtronomical 
Studies, and all the Promethean Fire, whach in- 
flamed the breaſts of Men with the moſt early de- 
fre of Knowledge, to the Arabians and Chaldeans , 
theſe were the Wiſe-men called ſo by way of di- 
ſtinction from all the reſt of the World: But it 


will appear then that the Phenicians were the Eng- 


li h men of that Age, that is to ſay, if they were * 
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the Inventors, they were the greateſt improvers of 
what others Awe; and I — add — Im- 
provement came ſo in the heels of the Invention, 
that the Inventors being buryed in forgetfulneſs, 
time has borrow'd from oblivion, and given the 
Invention to the Improvement, as you ſhall ſee in 


our next Chapter, 


OF the Phœnicians being early improvers of 
Learning, as well as of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion, and particularly of their Prince Cadmus 
introducing the knowledge of Letters into 


Greece, 

1 O the honour of the Phænician Age, it muſt 

be acknowledged, that however for righteous 
Ends, and with juſt Reafons, to us unknown, Hea- 
yen thought fit at laſt to overthrow them, yet 
while they remain'd a People, they were patterns 
of all commendable Virtues, particularly ſuch as 
tended to the eſtabliſhing Nations, encreaſing the 
Felicity of Mankind, peopling deſolate Countries, 
and furniſhing the Nations they planted with all 
things both needful and pleaſant for Life. 

Tx 18s Correſpondence of People not only aſſiſt- 
ed in ſpreading Inhabitants into remote parts of 
the World, and fo obeying the Directions their 
Maker gave them at firſt, namely, to repleniſh the 
Earth; but that Correſpondence neceſfarily begat 
Trade, Trade begat Navigation, Navigation by 
making Diſcoveries, begat Plantation, and remote 
Plantations again encreas'd Correſpondence : Thus 
every improveing quality circulated through the 
World, and the whole Globe ſeems now to be 
brought into a kind of general acquaintance with 

it 
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it ſelf, the remoteſt Nations converſe, the People 
know one another, nay, I may ſay, continually 
talk with one another, by Miſſives, by Meſlen. 
gers, and by Correſpondencies of all ſorts. 

TxraADE is certainly a Patron of Arts, as it is 
the Mother of Induſtry , Commerce is naturally 
an encourager of Learning, and has by its Cor- 
reſpondence been the greateſt aſſiſtance to human 
Knowledge. 3 

Ho w has Trade pickt up all the moſt uſeful 
Drugs in every part of the World for the ſupply 
of Phyſic, and for the help and health of Mankind? 
Do we not ſee the Materia Medica fetch d from 
the moſt remote parts of the World? Is not every 
Drugiſt's or Apothecarie's Shop furniſh'd from both 
the Indies, and almoſt from both the Poles? It 
wou'd take up more room in this Work than *tis 
poſſible to ſpare to diſcourſe fully of this one Ar- 
ticlez and yet *twou'd be are to omit taking 
notice how every new Diſcovery, every Plantati- 
on, every new branch of Trade, furniſhes ſome 
new Thing, ſome Rarity in Nature, ſome Speci- 
fic in Phyſic for the relief of a diſtemper'd 
World, | 

FOR Example: How many choice Plants and 
Druęs did the diſcovery of America furniſh this part 
of the World with, of which they knew nothing be- 
fore? What poor weak Tools had our beſt Phy ſici- 
ans to work with, in caſe of Agues, and all inter- 
mitting periodical Fevers? How did the Ague ſo 
maſter the utmoſt skill of Phyſic, that for ſome 
Ages it paſt for a poſſeſſion of the Devil, till Ame- 
rica furniſh'd the true and only Exorciſt the 
BARK, a Sovercign, a Specific, a neverfailmg 
Medicine, 

ADD to this, That now abus'd, but in its me- 
dicinal Virtue wonderful plant, Tobacco, unknown 
all» till the ſame diſcovery of the fea 
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till Navigation carry'd ns to America, and Trade 


brought America to us. Twould be tedious to run 
into all the particulars, take ſome of them in groſs, 


T E Sugar-Cane,was a Diſcovery, as to Europe, 
of the ſame date; for tho' tis thought tliey knew 
the uſe of it in the Eaſ Indies before, *tis certain 
we knew nothing of it on this ſide the Mediter- 
ranean Sea till it was brought to us from America, 

THe Cochoneal, vulgarly call'd Scutchene le, for 
Dying Scarlet: 

THE Cocao or Nut, for making of Chocolate, 
with many others : 

So of Woods alſo for Dyers, as Logwood, Bra- 
file-Wood, Nicaragna-Wood, &c, 


As America has been thus fruitful of medicinal 
Drugs, ſo have the Eaſtern parts of Aſa, I mean 
China, Fapan, together with the Molucca and 
Philippine Iflands, alſo the Iſlands of Java, Borneo, 
Ceylon, and Others. 

All theſe Diſcoveries are familiariz'd to us by 
Trade, and that Trade made practicable to us by 
the aſſiſtance of Navigation; both which, as above, 
we owe in their Beginnings, and firſt Improve- 
ment, to the Induſtry and Application of the 
Phenicians, and particularly the People of Sidon 
and Tyre, and the parts adjacent. 

Bu T this was not all: As they began with Com- 
merce and Navigation, ſo, as Commerce is a friend 
to all Improvement, and the Wealth which they 
i by their Commerce encouraging them in the 
ſearch after Knowledge, they became alſo great 
Patrons of Learning; and joining to them the 
Egyptians, who taking them as Nations, were but 
the elder Branch or Brothers by Race to the Pha- 
Mcians: As Canaan was the Son of Ham or Cham, 


ſo Chus was alſo his Son, and ſo were Mizraim, 
M Phut, 
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Phut, and Lyd; and Cham himſelf ſet up his py 


dom in Egypt, and reigned there 161 Years, while 
Chus peopled Arabia Felix, and his Son Nimrod 
began the Chaldean or Babyloman Monarchy, 


TH 15s ſhort piece of Chronology, which I ſpall | 


trouble you with no more it was neceſſary here to 
Mew, that tho* Science had its firſt Introduction 
in the more remote parts of the World, among 
the Chaldcans and Arabians, and then as far back as 
Atlas and Prometbeus, and that the Magi or Wiſe- 
men, fo call'd for diſtinction, and the South-Sayers 
were firſt found in thoſe Parts; yet that the Phe. 
niciam and Egyptians were the moſt fam'd improvers 
of all their Knowledge. The Great Prometheus, 
they tell us, firſt ſtudyed Aſtronomy, and made 
his firſt Obſervations upon Mount Caucaſus in Me- 
dia, and the Eaſtern parts of Chaldea , from whence 
he 1s fabled to be chain'd down to that Mountain, 
with a Vulture eating out his Bowels; which is on- 
ly an allegory or invention, ſignifying, that he was 
eaten up or conſum'd with an eager deſire after 
Knowledge, and that he tyed himſelf down fo 
aſſiduouſly to his nightly Obſervations of the Stars 
Iying on his Back on the Ground, many Nights 
together, on the Summits of thoſe Hills, till by the 
Teverities of the heat and cold, Vapours of theNight, 
and other inclemencies of the Seaſon, he contracted 
a Diſeaſe which eat out his Vitals, and deſtroy'd 
him; thus Atlas his Brother is ſaid to ſupport 
the Globe upon his Shoulders, and is painted with 
that heavy load upon his Back, intimating by 
way of Fable, that by his great knowledge of A- 
ſtronomy, and his great Wiſdom, he directed all 
human Government, and the Affairs of greateſt 
import in the World. f 
Bur if Prometheus, a Chaldean, firſt by his ſtu- 
dy of Aſtronomy communicated Wiſdom to the 


World; Ptolemy, an Egyptian, improved upon his 
| Studies, 
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Studies, and gave us the firſt Syſtem of that Sci- 
ence which prevail'd in the World for above 20co 
Years, till in theſe latter Ages of Wiſdom, that 
Knowledge is yet father extended, and the new 
Philoſophy has prevail'd upon it; the Copernican 
Syſtem being found more conſiſtent with it ſelf, 
and with the reſt of Nature. 

TH 1 8s is that Prometheus to whom the antient 
Atheiſts wou'd, if poſſible, have aſcribed ſome of 
their Maker's Honour in creating Man: The Sto» 

is worth noting, to ſhew how much wiſer the 
antient Heathens were than the Atheiſtic part of 
Mankind, of what Age ſoever; the Fiction pre- 
tends, That Prometheus making the figure of a Man 
in Clay, ſtole Fire from the Sun to envigorate the 
lump, and ſo gave it motion: The meaning was 
honeſtly this, That before Prometheus Mankind 
was little better than a lump of Earth, fo groſly 
Ignorant, Brutiſh, and Stupid, that he had no- 
thing of ſupernatural Knowledge in him; but that 
he, by the ſtudy of the heavenly Bodies, inſpir'd 
the Minds of Men with Divine Wiſdom, and the 
knowledge of the true God. Thus far the Moral 
of the Fable is good, but as afterwards carryed on 
it roſe up to an Abſurdity, by that ſort of People, 
who wou'd have it that Man made himſelf without 
any Original, or firſt moving Cauſe z on which 
occaſion take the following ſhort reply. 


Prometheus, thus, ſo antient Poets ſay, 
Firſt made the model 7 a Man in Clay, 
Finiſh'd the beauteous Parts, and when he'd done, 
Stole vital Heat from the prolific Sun. 

But not a Poet tells us to this Day, 
ho made Promethevs firſt, and who the Clay, * 
ho gave the great Prolific to the Sun, 
And where the firſt productive Work begun, 


B u r this is a Digreſion. M 2 As 
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As thus the Egypt iaus had their Triſmegiftus, and 
their Ptolemy, who improv'd upon Atlas and Fro- 
met heut, and encreas'd the Knowledge and Under- 
ſtanding of the Ages which follow'd: So the Phe. 
niciant, not confining themſelves to Trade and Na- 
vigation, had their Cadmus, to whoſe Wit and In- 


vention, they to this Day, tho' wrongfully, 


aſcribe the invention of Letters; I ſay wrongfully 
becauſe I think it 1s clear that the firſt knowledge 
of Letters was from Heaven it ſelf, and that imme- 
diately by the Finger of God writing the Hebrew 
Law, winch we call the Decalogue or Ten Com- 
mandments, and putting it into the Hand of Moſes 
to teach the Hebrews, It is eaſy to bring back all 
the knowledge of Letters, the giving Sounds to | 
Figures, and marks, join*d by Prolation into Words, 
to this great Original, and to prove that both the 
Egyptians and Phenicians had no other knowledge 
of Litterature, but what deriv'd from this folemn 


Beginning. 


B v T not to dwell upon that here, which I may 
Have an occaſion alſo to mention again: I do not 
by this at all leſſen the Honour of Cadmus that 
learned Prince; for he was both Prince and Scholar; 
and tho' he did not invent the Hebrew Alphabet, 
or the firſt way of uſing Letters, and impreſſing 
Letters and Words for Speech, and Writing; yet he, 
as above, greatly improv'd Knowledge. I will not 
make Cadmus the Improver, and God the Inventor, 
for *tis evident the Hebrew Language was fo per- 


fect in its Original, that it has ſuffer'd the 


leaſt alteration of its Orthography of any Lan- 
gnage in the World; nay, we are not ſure 
that it has ſuffer'd any alteration at all; and the 
Fews tell you, that all the pretended Improve- 
ments, which ſome {peak of, are only advances to- 


wards a reftoring it to its heavenly and original 
Purity, 


834 
purity; from which the Hebrews in their ſeveral 
Captivities had ſuffer'd it to degenerate, 

Bur, I ſay not this to leſſen the Honour of Cad- 
mus, that learned and ingenious Prince of Tyre, tho? 
hedid not bring the knowledge of Letters into the 
World; yet this he did, he invented a new way of 
writing thoſe Letters, and form'd a new Alphabet 
of his own; This new way differ'd from the He- 
brew in this great and ſignificant Article, namely 
(1) That as the Hebrew, and from the Hebrew all 
the other Languages, at that time in uſe, Read 
from the right Hand to the left; he inverted the 
Order, and wrote from the left Hand to the right. 
(2) As the Hebrew Alphabet was aſſiſted by a great 
number of Points and Marks, by which the ſame 
Letters had their differing Pronunciation and dif- 
fering Signification, he form'd a new Alphabet of 
ſimple Letters, with very few Marks or Points, 

ut with one ſmall daſh call'd Accent to aſſign the 
mphaſis of Pronouncation, to this or that particu» 
lar Vowel, 

TRESsE Letters he call'd 4lphabeta from the two 
firſt Letters Alpha and Beta, as we call our Alpha» 
bet, 1n our vulgar Speech,to this Day, by the Name 
of the A B C, making a Word or proper Name of 
thoſe Letters, importing the reſt , ſo we ſay of an 
ignorant Fellow, let him go learn his 4A BC, 
that is the Book, where the knowledge of the Let- 
ters are firſt learn'd, and where the Alphabet or 


AB Cis placed at the beginning. 


AND yet Cadmus invented but ſixteen of the 
Letters neither, the others were added long after- 
wards by other learned Greeks, of which in its 
place: With this Cargo of Learning, Cadmus, the 
firſt Merchant of that kind, is ſaid to have gone 
by Sea from Tyre into the Archipelague, and land- 
ing in Beotia, a Province of Achaia, aſterwards 


call'd Greece, and now part of the Morea; he built 
Thebes, 


864 
Thebes, and was deſervedly made King or Lord of 
it, being his own City, where, as the Poets feign, 
he ſowed Teeth, and reap'd a Harveſt of Men; 
his Story is fabled into many forts, each of which 
however, may have their Moral peculiar to them- 
ſe]ves, but are not to our purpoſe here. 

As the knowledge of Letters flouriſh'd among 
the Phenicians, and the ſtudy of Aſtronomy among 
the Egyptians; fo the original Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing of the Chaldæans and Arabians ſunk into mere 
South- ſaying, interpreting Dreams, falſe Prophe- 
fies, Magic, and Witchcraft; and by degrees fell 
into groſs and ſtupid Idolatries, in which they 
practis'd the moſt ſordid and brutiſh things to carry 
on their ſeveral kinds of Sorceries *till it became a 
proverbial Speech, that the Egyptians convers'd with 
the Gods, the Phenicians with Men, and the Ara- 
bians with the Devil; the meaning was, the Egyp- 
tians convers'd with the Stars in their Aſtronomical 
Obſervations, the Phonicians with Men by their 
extraordinary forreign Commerce and Navigation, 
which brought ſome of all Nations to them; and 
the Aratlians and Chaldeans with the Devil by their 
Skill in Magic and Witchcraft. h 

Nox can we ſuppoſe for they are inſeparable 
that where Learning and Science thus flouriſh'd / for 
ſpeaking of the Times ſo near their Originals it 
may juſtly be call'd their flouriſhing) I ſay, where 
Learning was chus encourag'd, Arts wou'd go 
Hand in Hand with it: and ſome Inſtances may be 
given that it was ſo, and that in ſome inimitable 
particulars as that Prodigy of Architecture, as well 
for the Magnificence of them, as the Curioſity of 
theWorkmanſhip,I mean the Pyramids for the repo- 
ſiting the dead Bodies of Men, where if we may 
believe Tradition, the Bodies never periſh. 

IN the next place, the Bodies themſelves, that is 
the manner of fo preſerving them, as to make tiem 
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in one reſpe& Immortal; thoſe they call Mummies, 
the Art of Preſerving of which, as it was not 
known to any part of the World but thoſe parti - 
cular People, ſo it is now loſt to them as well as 


to the reſt of the World. 


Non is this all, but they will tell us that ſuch 
was the extraordinary virtne of the Spices, and 
Gums, and Drugs us'd in thoſe preperations, that 
they are now bought and preſerv'd with the dead 
Bodies for the uſe of Phyſic and Surgery, that is for 
Pills, and other medicinal Preperations; and alſo 
for Plaiſters to heal, and the Fleſh and Blood, 


Nerves and Muſcles, Sinews and Tendons, and 


even Bones of the dead Bodies are by the length of 
time ſo incorporated with the Sear-cloths, in which 
they were wrap't, and with thoſe Spices and Drugs, 
&c. of which thoſe Sear-cloths are full, that al- 
together make now a ſovereign Medicine appli- 
cable in the moſt dangerous of all Diſeaſes, (vir. 
peſtilential Fevers, Epilepſies and decays of Na- 
ture, and even in ſome Poiſons. 

T x1 $ exquiſite piece of Knowledge, as it was 


early in practice, ſo with the Deſtruction of thoſe 


Natious, it ſeems to be loſt from among Men; and 
if the Conquerors of thoſe Nations obtained any 
part of it, they did not ſeem to carry it away 
with them; nor did the Wiſeſt of them, no not 
Alexander himſelf, or his Succeſlors, as we read of; 
ever preſerve that Art. 

SOME are of opinion that the Skill of the ſe- 
veral Orders of Architecture came from the Phe- 
mncaans and Egyptians ; and ſeveral things ſeem to 
favour that Opinion, 


(1) T xt magnificent Ruins of the two moſt anti. 
ent Cities of thoſe Times, which were perhaps 
the moſt Magnificent inthe World for thoſe firſt 

| Ages, 
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Apes, (viz.) the City of Tyre in Phenicia, and 


the City of Thebes, that is to ſay the Egyptian 
Thebes, the mighty Columnes 7 * * 5 
Gate-ways, Arches, and other things of that Wl 3: 
kind which belong'd to them, being yet to MM... 
be ſeen in the Ruins of thoſe places, tl 
42.) T ne Teſtimony of King Solomon to the H. F 
rian ming Hiram, that his Subjects were skillf (| 
in ſuch Works as were neceſſary in ſo nice a Ser- 


vice, as the building the Temple of Feruſalem, fi 
There is ſcarce room to queſtion but that Solo- u 
mon who reſolved to erect the moſt glorious Fa- t 
bric in the World, and who even to profuſion \ 
ſpent ſo prodigious a Wealth in the Building, 
wou d likewiſe ſpare no coſt to get the moſt ex- J 
quiſite Workmen for the finiſhing it; and yet n 
we find he ſent no farther than to Hiram King \ 
of Tyre, not to Egypt, nor to the King of Syria, ! 
or Aſſyria, but to Tyre his Neighbour King , and 
he gives Teſtimony to the Subjects of the King | 
of Tyre, 2 Chron. ii. 7, 14. Send me now there- | 
fore a Man cunning to work in Gold, and in Sil- 
ver, and in Braſs, and in Iron, and in Purple, | 
and Crimſon, and Blue, and that can 5$kill to | 
Grave with the cunning Men that are with me in 
Judah and Jerufalem, whom David my Father 
did provide, And verſe 14. The Son of a Vo- 
man of Dan, and bis Father was a Man of Tyre, 
Skillful to work in Gold, and in Silver, in Braſs, 

in Iron, in Stone, and in Timber, in Purple, in 
Blue, and in fine Linnen, and in Crimſon: And 
alſo to grave any manner of Graving, and to find 

out every Device, which Hall be put to bim with 
thy cunning Men, and with the cunning Men of my 
Lord David thy Father. 


: Hege 
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HE R E ig à compleat Teſtimonial that the Thri- 
am were great encouragers of Art, and had made 


great improvements in the moſt exquiſite parts of 


Handy- raft, eſpecially Architecture; Thy Servants 
can slill (or bave skill) to hem Timber in Lebanon 
tis not to be ſappos'd that their skill lay only in 
felling the Trees, very little Art being wanted for 
that kind of Work; but the meaning muſt be, 
they were extraordinary skillful in framing the 
Work, for all the Temple was built at a di- 
ſtance; not the noiſe of an Ax, or a Hammer, 
was heard in the Houſe, not fo much as the cut- 
ting the Stones, but it was all done in the 
Mountains. 

THEN for other Works. The next was the 
Foundary,winich as it was in it ſelf, an extraordinary 
piece of skill; ſo if you conſider the ſeveral 
Works perform'd, we have Reaſon to believe, the 
hke could not be done, at this time, by the 
greateſt Maſters in the World; namely, the SEA 
of Braſs, which ſtood without the Temple, for 
the Priefts to waſh inz and the two Pillars or 
Columns of Braſs, which ſtood in the Porch : 
the Dimenſions of both were prodigious, and 
ſuch as, if the Scripture were not our Author, 
(and that will go but a little way with ſome 
neither) we ſhou'd never believe practicable. As 
for the Sea of Braſs, it might well be call'd 
a Sea indeed, for it held above 125 Ton of 
Water, in one ſolid Veſſel of Braſs: Then the 
two Columns of Braſs, which the fame Artiſt 
caſt, being ſolid Braſs, forty Cubits, that is, 
threeſcore Foot high, and with the Flowers, and 
Chain-work round them, were twelve Cubits, 
that is, three Fathom about. 5 

TAE ſame Workmen was, it ſeems, by the 
ſame Text, an admirable Artiſt at Engraving, 


and a worker in Gold, and Silver, and Purple, 
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and Blue; by which I underſtand, either an 
extraordinary Embroiderer, or a Weaver of 
flower'd Silks, mixt with Gold and Silver; all 
which Arts, it ſeems, he had been brought up 
and was arriv'd to a perfection in at Tyre. 80 
that the encouragement given to Arts, by the 
occaſion of their Trade was apparently very 
greatz nor do we read of any thing done a- 
mong the Romans that comes near it, tho 
Arts might be ſaid to flouriſh very much too 
in their Time. 

FRO M hence I muſt take the liberty to note, 
that upon the Deſtruction of this diligent 
People, and afterwards of their Poſterity the 
Carthaginians, (who were alike induſtrious) their 
Skill in thoſe things dyed with them; the know- 
ledge in tuoſe more exquiſite Arts periſh'd with 
them; the Romans that ſucceeded the Carthagi- 
ans made nothing of it; they civiliz'd the 
Manners indeed of ſome of the Nations, whom 
they conquer'd; but they did not encourage 
Arts and Sciences like the Tyrians, or propa- 
gate Trade and Navigation like the Carthagini- 
ans: and therefore we find no ſuch Artiſts a- 
mong the Romans, as thoſe of Tyre appear to 
have been, or indeed as the Egyptians, and as 
the Carthaginians, The Romans indeed were good 
Architects, but it was in the latter part of their 
Empire, and beſides they had all their orders of 
Building from the Gracians, as the Dorick, the 
Corinthian, the Attick, all Grecian. The moſt fa- 
mous Maſters of Sculpture and Painting, were 
Grecians ; the Gladiators indeed, and the Fencers, 
the Great Generals, and Officers, were Romans; in 
the Fighting part they out-did the whole 
World ; but the Arts of Peace were not their 
Province, 


THE 
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T x E great Image of Nebuchadnezzar the Ki 
of Babylon, the great Coloſs at Rhodes; theſe 
were all perform'd in latter Times, tho' by the 
ſame Race of Artiſts; but we ſee nothing of it 
among the Artiſts of our Age. 

SoM E have ſaid that Nebuchadnezcar's Image 
of Gold, was Caſt by a Tyrian Engineer, whom 
he took Priſoner at the time he beſieg'd Tyre, 
of which T have ſpoken before; and the Gold, 
which muſt be of an immenſe Value, was made 
up out of the plunder of the Cities of Egypt, 
which he conquer'd after his diſappointment at 
the Seige of Tyre, for there, tho* he he took 
the City, he got no plunder, ſince the Inhabi- 
tants ſhip'd themſelves off, while he lay under 
their Walls, and left him to take what he could 
find, as you have heard. 

Bu T as God gave him Egypt for his Wages, 
as the Text ſays, there he made himſelf full 
amends, and got an infinite Treaſure z with 
which, if that part of the Story be true, and 
perhaps with the plunder of God's Temple and 
City alſo, he caſt this monſtrous Image, which 
he ſet up in the Plains of Dura, without the 
City; the height of it was ſixty Cubits, that 
is, ninety Foot, which is within eleven Foot, 
half as high as the Mouument; the breadth 
only nine Foot; how thick is not ſet down; 
and this Image was of Maſſy Gold. 

Ir is not very hard to caſt up the weight of 
the Gold, reckoning every inch Square and So- 
lid to be four Ounces, as no doubt it wou'd, 
and every five Ounces to be worth twenty 
Pounds Sterling, according to the preſent Stand- 
ard of Gold, which is four Pounds per Ounce. ? 

I F the Artiſt, which Caſt this Image, was 
an Inhabitant of Tyre, as is not improbable, 


tis is the uſe I make of it, namely, that the 
N 2 Pheamcians 
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Fhenicians were (even then) great improvers of 
Art, and great encouragers of it alſo; and I with 
great Criatinty venture to ſay, that it was all ; 
conſequence o t'hc1r being great improvers of 
Commerce; for Trade thriving, Arts alway 
flouriſn; Commerce 1s a friend to Learning; 
Trade makes the People rich, and their Wealth 
puts them upon improvement of Arts and Sei 
ences; Riches reward Application, and encoy- 
rage Ingenuity; Mney, where there is a Genius in. 
ſpircs the Mind, and gives pleaſing Repreſents, 
tions of an encreaſe of Gain, and eſpecially 
where Wealth is gotten by Trade, it puſhes en 
the Mind for more Trade. 

NoTHIiNnG makes Arts and Sciences thrive 
more than their working on a public Purſe; 
no private Man can reward as the public can; 
and Kings therefore are applauded as the en- 
couragers of Learning, becauſe they can, and 
very often do bountifully reward Learned Men, 
Men of Genins, and of Application, 

LET us then take the Tyrians, and the Egy:- 
tians, for they were contemporary: I ſay, let 
us take them in the early times of the World 
before the Conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar; and 
while they were flonriſhing in Wealth by Com. 
merce, as ticy both were at that time; von 
will alſo find that they were famous for Wil 
dom aud Learning, for Knowledge and Under: 
ſtanding; and that they had always very 
great Men flouriſhing among them; I mean 
great for Learning, and for encouraging of Learn 
ing of every kind, and cſpecially in Aftrono: 
my, in Pniloſophy, and in all the other parts 
of uicful Knowledge. 

Ir is true, Learning was then underſtood to 
mean the ſame thing which we underſtand by 
ic now; the Study in their Schools was not 

Books, 
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Books, but their School-Maſters read them the 
Precepts of Antient and Wiſe-men, and deh- 
ver'd them in Philoſophic and Wiſe Diſcourſes, 
not in Writings or hiſtorical Narrations of their 
own. 

AMoNG theſe, they had the Precepts of 
Noah, which contained, as the Learned ſay, twelve 
Sentences for the Government of Life, and for 
the guiding themſelves 1n the various Scenes 
Men were ordinarily ſuppos'd to paſs through: 
Theſe Precepts, like the Ten Commandments, 
were ſaid to contain, firſt, Directions for God's 
Worſhipz and next, 'The Laws of Right and 
Wrong, or Rules of Morality, but we never 
find they were committed to Writing, 

THe teachings in the Schools contained Wiſe 
Comments upon that great Text, which however 
the Teachers themſelves did not ſtick cloſe to, 


as to Religion; the Polytheiſm of the Nations 


preſently breaking in, yet the Moral Duties 
took place, and the Philoſophers obtain'd that 
Name, for being Lovers of Wiſdom, and Teach- 
ers of Knowledge, inſtructing the Youth of the 
World, as in Wiſdom and Knowledge, ſo alſo in 
Virtue and Piety. 

Fro x that firſt or great Claſs, in which, I 
ſay, the Precepts of Virtue were inſtill'd into 
the Minds of their Scholars, they proceeded to 
inſtruct them in the principles of Philoſophy, 
as well Natural as Experimental; but how far 
they went at that time, we can make no judg- 
ment; ſome are of the opinion, that they went 
beyond us all, that they had a greater know- 
ledge in many things than cver we arriv'd to 
ſince, A French Writer, whoſe Name I cannot 
now recollect, tells us, That above 200 Years 
ago, and long before Hippocrates, or even Æſcula- 
pins himſelf, they had a way, with ſatety, to 
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cut for the Stone in the Kidnies, which the 
greateſt Artiſts in Surgery, and the greateſt 
Anatomiſts tell us now, is impracticable; as 
alſo, that they had ſeveral Medicines which 
wou'd break or diſſolve the Stone in the Blad- 
der ; that they perfectly underſtood the Circu- 
lation of the Blood (as indeed 'tis evident So- 
lomon did) Eccleſ. xii. 6. where the Wheel at the 
Ciſtern, and the Buckets at the Well, are clear 
References to the ſtop of the Circulation. 

Ir theſe things are true, as I muſt confeſs is 
more than probable, what a blow to the learned 
World was the growing Conqueſt of the Romans ? 
Nay rather, what injury to the general Improve- 
ment of Mankind, has Pride, and the Ambition of 
Men, as well States and Governments, as Kings 
and Princes, been in the World? who by intro- 
ducing Wars and Devaſtations, and by inhuman 
bloody Meaſures brought Deſolation upon 
flourithing Nations; and have as at one blow, over- 
thrown all the learned Improvements, all the 
wiſdom and knowledge of Aris, and of uſeful 
Inventions in the Countries they have Con- 
quered ? 

How mary Maſters of Science, how many 
Teachers and Inſtructors in uſeful Arts did A- 
lexander the Great, notwithſtanding his being 
a lover of learned Men, bury in the Ruins of 
that great City Hre; and in the bloody Re- 
venge which he took of the Citizens? of whom 
he put 26000 to Death, by way of cold Blood 
Maſſacre? How many flouriſhing Merchants, 
their Wealth being plundered, their Wives and 
Children murther'd, and their Ships burnr and 
deſtroy'd, did he hang upon the Sea-ſhore on 
Gibbets, in a line of ſix Miles in length; and 
as the famous Mathematician Archimedes was kill'd 
in the ſacking cf the City of Syracuſe, in the 
middle 
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middle of all his Schemes? So how many Phi- 
loſophers, Aſtronomers, and Men of Genius for 
all forts of virtuous Improvements did Alexan- 
der deſtroy in the Ruin of that one City? 
Whoſe Wiſdom died with them, and whoſe Know- 
ledge could no more be convey's to Poſterity, 
than their Lives could be reſtor'd; and what 
amends did he, or could he make to the World 
for all this? What ſignify'd his building 
one ſorry Port at the Mouth of the Nile, I 
mean Alexandria; as if he, when he had de- 
ftroy'd the Merchants, who were the life of the 
Commerce at Tyre, could remove the Courſe of the 
Trade too, whither he pleas'd; whereas the for- 
reign Correſpondence, which was the life of 
Merchandizing, depended upon the very Men 
that he had deſtroy'd, Nor did the end anſwer 
his expectation at all; for tho* Alexandria did 
flouriſh, and grew a very conſiderable place, 
yet it was after a long Series of time, and up- 
on quite a new Foot of Correſpondences , name- 
ly, between Egypt and Greece, and between E- 
gypt and Italy; whereas the Tyrian Merchants 
had eſtabliſh'd a Commerce thro' the whole 
Mediterranean, up to the Mouth of the Straights 3 
had planted Colonies at Carthage, at Cadiz, at 
Palermo, and ſeveral other places, which Alexan- 
der never had any Intereſt in, or Influence over 
nor did the knowledge and ſtudy of Arts and 
Sciences ever come to any extraordinary height 
at Alexandria as it had done at Tyre. But to go 
from thence to the next Deſolation, which the trad- 
ing World ſuffer'd, I mean Carthage: How much 
does the trading World to this Day lament the 
ruin of the City and Government of Carthage, 
for the loſs of which, all the Wiſdom of the 
Romans, as a State, and all their encouraging of 
Arts and Learning, never made Mankind any 
amends 
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cut for the Stone in the Kidnies, which the 
greateſt Artiſts in Surgery, and the greateſt 
Anatomiſts tell us now, is impracticable; as 
alſo, that they had ſeveral Medicines which 
wou'd break or diſſolve the Stone in the Blad- 
der ; that they perfectly underſtood the Circu- 
lation of the Blood (as indeed *tis evident So- 
lomon did) Eccleſ. xii, 6, where the Wheel at the 
Ciſtern, and the Buckets at the Well, are clear 
References to the ſtop of the Circulation. 

Ir theſe things are true, as I muſt confeſs is 
more than probable, what a blow to the learned 
World was the growing Conqueſt of the Romans ? 
Nay rather, what injury to the general Improve» 
ment of Mankind, has Pride, and the Ambition of 
Men, as well States and Governments, as Kings 
and Princes, been in the World ? who by intro- 
ducing Wars and Devaſtations, and by inhuman 
bloody Meaſurcs brought Deſolation upon 
flouriſhing Nations; and have as at one blow,over- 
thrown all the learned Improvements, all the 
wiſdom and knowledge of Aris, and of uſeful 
Inventions in the Countries they have Con- 
.quered ? | 

How mary Maſters of Science, how many 
Teachers and Inſtructors in uſeful Arts did A- 
lexander the Great, notwithſtanding his being 


a lover of learned Men, bury in the Ruins of 


that great City Jyre; and in the bloody Re- 
venge which he took of the Citizens? of whom 
he put 26000 to Death, by way of cold Blood 
Maſſacre? How many flouriſhing Merchants, 
their Wealth being plundered, their Wives and 
Children murther'd, and their Ships burnt and 
deſtroy'd, did he hang upon the Sea-ſhore on 
Gibbets, in a line of fix Miles in length; and 
as the famous Mathematician Archimedes was kill'd 


in the facking cf the City of Syracuſe, in the 
nuddle 
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middle of all his Schemes? So how many Phi- 
loſophers, Aſtronomers, and Men of Genius for 
all forts of virtuous Improvements did Alexan- 
der deſtroy in the Ruin of that one City? 
Whoſe Wiſdom died with them, and whoſe Know- 

ledge could no more be convey'd to Poſterity, 
than their Lives could be reſtor'd; and what 
amends did he, or could he make to the World 
for all this? What ſignify'd his building 
one ſorry Port at the Mouth of the Nile, I 
mean Alexandria; as if he, when he had de- 
ſtroy'd the Merchants, who were the life of the 
Commerce at Tyre, could remove the Courſe of the 
Trade too, whither he pleas'd; whereas the for- 
reign Correſpondence, which was the life of 
Merchandizing, depended upon the very Men 
that he had deſtroy'd. Nor did the end anſwer 
his expeQation at all; for tho* Alexandria did 
flouriſh, and grew a very conſiderable place, 
yet it was after a long Series of time, and up- 
on quite a new Foot of Correſpondences; name- 
ly, between Egypt and Greece, and between E- 
gypt and Italy; whereas the Tyrian Merchants 
had eſtabliſh'd a Commerce thro' the whole 
Mediterranean, up to the Mouth of the Straights z 
had planted Colonies at Carthage, at Cadiz, at 
Palermo, and ſeveral other places, which Alexan- 
der never had any Intereſt in, or Influence over 
nor did the knowledge and ſtudy of Arts and 
Sciences ever come to any extraordinary height 
at Alexandria as it had done at Tyre, But to go 
from thence to the next Deſolation, which the trad- 
ing World ſuffer'd, I mean Carthage: How much 
does the trading World to this Day lament the 
ruin of the City and Government of Carthage, 
for the loſs of which, all the Wiſdom of the 
Romans, as a State, and all their encouraging of 
Arts and Learning, never made Mankind any 
amends 
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amends to this Day ? particularly, Rome never 


could recompenſe the great loſs it was to the 
World in the ruin of that extenſive Trade of 


- Afric and Egypt, which the Carthaginians had 


eſtabliſh'd; and which never to this Day has 
been recover'd; as you fhall ſee in its place. 

Wu Ar a noble Trade might we in theſe 
Iſlands have by this time carry'd on with the 
Coaſt of Afric, if there were 43000 Populous 
Cities upon the Coaſt of it, as was the cafe in 
thoſe Days? wherecf one, namely, Carthage had 
700,000 People in it, and were Maſters of an 
immenſe Wealth, when the Barbary Coaſt was 
populous like France, and carry'd on a prodi- 
gious Trade with all the known World? a 

LE T us but imagine Africa peopled now as 
it was in thoſe Times, when the Numidians 
and Mauritanians were a People ſuppos'd to have 
each two Millions in Number, and inhabited all 
the Plains of Zarca, the fruitful Fields of Zagaon, 
and Tebeſea, and of Temeſna in the Kingdom of Fez, 
places,now left defolated,and almoſt uninhabited, 
when beſides Carthage, which was the Emporium, 
the City of Utica contain'd 100,000 People; 
the Cities of Tingis, of Portus Magnus, and of Ta- 
amſiga, each as many, when the Lands were cul- 
tivated; the Corn, Cattle, Wines, Olives, and 
other product of the Earth conſum'd upon good 
Terms at home; and the Copper and Braſs, Iron, 
Allom, Almonds, Raiſins, Silver, Gold, Wax, Ho- 
ney, Leather, Skins of Beaſts, Horſes, Gums, and 
Drugs, which were produc'd by the Country, all 
along the Coaſt, ſupply'd all the reſt of the 
known World as Merchandize for Exportation, 
and brought the Merchants in return the Product 
and Manufactures of all the Countrics to which 
they traded. 
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App to all this, That the People of this 
vaſt Empire were not as the Moors and Turks, 
rho ſucceeded them, are now; an indolent rapa- 
cious Crew of Vagrants and Thieves, who nei- 
ther have Trade, or ſeek any; who cultivate no 
Lands, but for immediate Food; who have nei. 
ther Numbers to conſume the Product of a fruit- 
ful Soil; Merchants to export it to other Coun- 
tries, or People to raiſe a product for the Con- 
ſumption which might be demanded, _ 

H E Moors of Fez and Morocco; What are 
they, for encouraging Nations to trade with 
them? What but a mercileſs People, with whom no 
Chriſtians care to deal, much leſs to live a- 
mong them? The Turks of Algier, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, what are they, but ſo many Dens of 
wild Beaſts, worſe indeed than the Tygers and 
Lyons of the Deſarts behind them? Being a 
People accuſtomed to Cruelty and Robbery. 
They keep Faith neither with God or the De- 
vil; they range the Seas for Plunder, and live 
upon the Spoil of Mankind, and of whom ir 
may be ſaid, *tis the ſhame of Mankind that 
they are ſuffer'd to live at all. 

AL theſe Cities, and a number more which in 
the Cart haginian Times were inhabited, were ſpread, 
I might ſay indeed throng'd with diligent, nu- 
merous, wealthy, and virtuous Nations, popu- 
lous beyond mraſure; the inland Towns rich, 
and made ſo by their own Induſtry, the Sea- 
coaſt Towns addicted to Commerce, and made 
rich by Merchandize and foreign Diſcoveries, 

Trey did not go cloath'd like the naked 
Moors whoſe beſt Garment is a Blanket or a 
courſe woollen Mantle thrown over their Shoul- 
ders z with hardly other Clothes to cover their 
Nakedneſs, and the Women little more than a 


Veil to hide them. But in thofe Days the 
| O Carthagi- 
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Carthaginians were gay and delicate, dreſs'd well, 
and valued themſelves upon it; and as the 
Imported the Product and ManufaQures of other 
Countries, wou'd no doubt by this time have 
carry d on a moſt noble, and to us, beneficial 
Commerce for cur Britiſh Manufactures, which 
even as it is now, are very valuable among 
them, and which won'd have been a Trade by 
this time equal to that of Spain and Portngal, 
only perhaps fifteen times as much. But of 
this hereafter at large when I come to ſpeak of 
the advantage it wou'd be to Europe to recover, 
by Conqueſt, thoſe glorious Cities and Coun- 
tries, and re-plant thoſe Nations; the loſs of 
which, is now ſo fatal to the World, 

In the mean time, to bring the thing back 
to what I began it for, What amends did the 
Romans make to the tradeing part of the World, 
and to the improving part of Mankind by the 
Conqueſts they made? What have they done, but 
rooted out an induſtrious People, and planted in 
their room a Crew of ſtrouling Vagabonds; who 
as they brought nothing but Brutality and Cruel. 
ty with them; ſo they have left the Country 
to a Succeſſion of People infinitely worſe than 
themſelves; and, as to the common benefit of 
Mankind not at all more valuable than the Beaſts 
of Prey which over-run the Country with 
them, 

IT is true, the Romans, while their State re. 
mained flouriſhing, did in ſome meaſure main- 


0 tain their African Conqueſts; but notwithſtand- 
| | ing this the havock of People which they made in 
by the laſt Punick War, in which *tis ſaid, above 


| a Million of People loſt their Lives, was fuch, 
| that when the Roman Power decay'd, and the 
[ barbarous Nations broke in upon their Empire; 
| Africa was able to do little; the numerous Na- 


LI 

tions, which the Romans ſubdued, were left weak; 
thin of People, and thoſe few ſubjected and im- 
poveriſh'd: and ſo they were unable to reſiſt 
the inundations of the Goths, and after them 
of the Saracens and Mahometans, Moors, and O- 
thers; who over-run them, and by their ſeveral 
Conqueſts, brought the Country to the abandon'd 
Condition in which we now ſee it. 

By all this Series of Diſaſters, Africa is now 
no more a place of Trade; all the Commerce 
of the whole Country, from the Borders of E- 
or opt to Cape Spartel, and from thence South to 
Cape de Verd, is not equal, put it all together, to 
the Trade of the ſingle Port of Cadiz in Spain; 


r no, nor to a half part of it, tho' you were to 
* leave the Article of New Spain, and the Gal- 


leons out of the Account, 

WHAT a loſs then to the Commerce of En- 
rope have thoſe two Actions been, which Men 
uo in thoſe Days call'd Glorious; and how have we 

Reaſon to blaſt the Memory of Alexander the 
* Great, and Scipio Africanus with a mark of In- 
7 I . 

famy never to be wipd out, for deſtroying the 
of only two Governments in the World, which 
were qualified to make all the reſt of Mankind 
great and happy ? 
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CHAP. IX. 
OF the flouriſhing condition of Commerce when 


rhe Carthaginian Government was over- 
thrown by the Romans: ¶ hat a blow that 
Conqueſt was to Trade; and how the know- 
ledge of America, diſcover'd by the Cartha- 
— was loft to the World by their Diſ- 
Aer. 


AVIN G obſerv'd, in the laſt Chapter, 
what a loſs to the trading World the de- 
fr-Ting of the Cities of Tyre and Carthage ſe- 
verally, were in the reſpective Ages that follow'd 
and how little the Roman Government did, af- 
ter the ſaid Conqueſts, to recover Trade, and 
encourage uſefnl Diſcoveries in the World; it 
comes of courſe to look back upon the progrels 
of the Carthaginians in the time of their Prol- 
perity, what they did towards the 1mprove- 
ment of Trade, which future Ages, had not their 
Ruin interven'd, might have improv'd upon, and 
encreas'd in the World; and by which, the great 
encreaſe of Commerce, which the World has 
ſince that arriv'd to, might have been yet much 
more enlarg'd. 

TH1s enquiry is not merely to look back 
into Antiquity ; That, as I have ſaid, being not 
the buſineſs of this Undertaking; but to ſhow 
us what may be, by what has been, and how 
evident it is, that this part of the World call'd 
Africa, which at preſent, ſeems to be given up 
to Barreneſs and to wild Beaſts, once was, _ 
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ſtill might be rendred uſeful to the trading 


World, wou'd the Chriſtian Nations apply them- 


ſelves firſt to the Conqueſt of it; and then to 
the planting and cultivating it for the multi- 
plying its Inhabitants, and bringing Trade and 
Arts to flouriſh in it, asonce they did. 

Ix order then to this enquiry, and to bring 
it home to the propoſal I am to make: Let 
us firſt ſee what Africe was in the height of 
the Carthaginian Proſperity, or, if you pleaſe, 
in the time of the ſecond Punick War: That 
War, which being carry'd on by Hannibal, and 
transfer d from Spain into Italy, was carry'd 
even to the Gates of Rome; and once, namely, 
after the Battle of Canna, bid fair, had Hannibal 
improv'd his Victory; I ſay, bid fair for the 
ruin of the Roman Empire; but which, Hamn- 
bal's prudence failing him, ended in the total 
ruin of Carthage, 


The State of Africa at that Time, was this. 


CARTHAGE, a noble flouriſhing City and 
Common-wealth, ſat as Queen of the South; the 
City ſeated for Commerce, as well as for Em- 
pire, near the Port of Golletta, commanded the 
Land by her victorious Armies, and the Sea by 
her powerful Fleets. 

SHE was poſleſt of all Africa, from Barca, 
bordering on Egypt, to Tangis or Tangier at the 
Straights Mouth, and from thence South to Santa 
Cruz to Cape Blanco, and even to Cape de Verd. 

Txt Numidians, a powerful, and infinitely 
populous Nation, with their King Fugurtha, and 
the Mauritanians, (a Nation as populous, tho? not 
io fam'd in the Field, their Cavalry not being 
ſo good as the Numidians) were alſo with their 
King Juba Tributaries to the . 


E 
Thus ſtood their Force by Land upon the Conti- 
nent of Africa. | 

BENTON p, or upon the Sea, their Power was 
very great; they had conquer'd, and entirely 
poſſeſt the two Iſland Kingdoms of Sardinia and 
Sicily, the latter being at that time very ſtrong, 
for the City of Syracuſa was ſaid to contain fix 
hundred thouſand People. 

I x Europe, they poſſeſt all Spain, except that 
Part we now call the Aſturias, and the Kingdom 
of Navarr, and in Ttaly, their victorious Army 
was poſſeſt of all Calabria; great part of that we 
now call Tuſcany, the City of Capua; and in a 
Word were a Terror to Rome it ſelf. 

AT the ſame time that their Power was thus 
extended, you are to allow them to be the moſt 
addicted to, and the greateſt encouragers of Trade 
in the whole World. As they had a Genius for 
Commerce, ſo the Country they poſſeſt was fruit- 
ful in abundance vf the Materials of Trade; that 
3s to ſay, the moſt extraordinary product of the 
Earth for Exportation, and the moſt extraordina- 
ry product of a diligent induſtrious People in the 
moſt ingenious Manufactures, for their Conſump- 
tion; being the Employment of the Poor, as 
well in the Nations about them, as of their own 
Subjects; alſo theſe was exported, by them, to 
other Countries. a 

TAE M had then, by the advantage of Num- 
bers at home, a great Conſumption of the product 
of other Countries, wich they brought back in 
return for what they exported, ſo that they had 
both the ends of Commerce in their own Hands. 

THE 18k Export is the chief thing to be ſpoken 
of here; for this certainly remains, may be reco- 
ver'd and reſtor'd, and is, or wou'd be the fame, 
as before: As for their home Conſumptions of 


foreign Goods, that was ruin'd by the Roman, in 
deſtroying 
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deſtroying the People; and can never be reſtor'd 
till the Country is re-peopled, and the Inhabi- 
tants made rich and nnmerous as before. 

THE product of Africa conſiſted in four ca- 
pital Articles of Life; and which, as being moſt 
neceſſary for the Suſtenance or Subſiſtance of Man- 
kind, was acceptable in all parts of the World: 
Theſe were Corn, Vine, Oil, and Salt; of theſe they 
had not plenty only, but a profuſion, not only 
ſufficient to ſupply the great City of Carthage, and 
the other populous Cities which they had built, 
and poſſeſt upon the Coaſt of Africa, ſuch as Utica, 
Tingts, Adrumetum, Aphrodiſium, Tacaps, Syrtes, 
Portus Magnus, Porta Deorum, and many more, 
but they had enough to ſupply their foreign 
Colonies, as well on the Weſtern Coaſts of Spain, 
where they had ſeveral large Settlements, and 
which grew populous by the thronging in of the 
Spaniards and Luſtanians, the Celteberians, and 
other Nations to them, for the ſake of the Liberty 
and the Protection they enjoy'd from the Car- 
thaginiansz but alſo to all their more Southern 
Colonies on the Weſtern Coaſts of Africa; where 
they had Cities and Sea-Ports, ſettled for the car- 
rying on the Trade of thoſe Countries, whic!: 
was chiefly in Gold, and Slaves, Elephants 
Teeth, Drugs, Civet, and ſuch like rich Goods, 
which thoſe Countries produce to this Day. 

Ir any Man queſtion how the product of 
thoſe parts of Africa was found out in thoſe 
early Times; the anſwer is very eaſy, namely, 
there was little or no difficulty in it, for the 
Ivory is found in the Defarts, where the Ele- 
phants, who after ſeveral Years, caſt their Teeth, 
dropt, and left them; and in the ſame manner 
they are found at this Day, and no otherwiſe, 
that they kill Elephants, for the fake of their 
Teeth, is a deluſion, and a miſtake z nor cou'd 
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the Negros kill them, or durſt come near them; 
except the Numidiaus, who by Stratagems took 
them young, and bred them up for the Wars, 
which the Negroes, to this Day, underſtand no- 
thing of, 

THEN, as to the Gold, which was fetch'd 
from thoſe Countries, it was then, as it ſtill 
chiefly is, in the Sands and Shoals of the prin- 
cipal Rivers, ſo that the Gold and the Ivory was 
with great Facility produced in thoſe Countries, 
at that time, and conſequently the Cities and Co- 
lonies of the Carthagimians on the Coaſt of Africa 
had great encouragement, being able to make 
ſuch rich returns; on the other Hand, thoſe 
hot Climates, being within ten to fifteen Degrees 
of the Line producing little or no Corn, or other 
Fruits, for the ſubſtance of the People, were 
oblig'd to fetch their ſupplies from Carthage, or 
the Countries about it. 

AND here two things are very remarkable, 
with relation to Trade. 


I. That, had the Carthaginian Government remain'd 
we have Reaſon to believe that we had found 
many noble Settlements and populous Cities, 

and perhaps Nations, upon all the Weſtern 
Coaſts of Africa, from Cape Spartel, quite 
away to the Cape of Good Hope; and which had 
ſtill been more conſiderable, we had found a 
civiliz'd, induſtrious, trading People, every 
where planted ; prepar'd for Commerce, and 
furniſh'd with a Product fit for making their 
Returns for all the Manufactures, and Mer- 
chandizes of Europe, when we had come to 
trade with them, | 


IT. As this did not happen, but that the Cartha- 


ginian State was overthrown and deſtroy d, all 
| | theſe: 
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theſe Settlements diet! in thejr infancy for 

want of thoſe ſupplies; and when we, in fo 
many Ages of Time, came to diſcover thoſe 
Coaſts, we found them either Deſolate and Bar- 
ren, and almoſt without Inhabitants z or thoſe 
Inhabitants untaught, wild, and naked Savages, 
the remembrance of former People being quite 
loft and funk out of their Minds, nor ſo much 
as any civilized remains left among them, 


I'T ſeems to be a Queſtion, naturally coming 
in our way here, (viz.) Why ſhou'd the Cartha- 
giman Settlements, on this ſide of Africa, periſh 
and die upon the conquering the Carthaginians, 
whereas the like Settlements on the Coaſt of 
Audalnſia, Lufitania, &c. remained flouriſhing, and 
encreaſing, and have continued. to this Day. 

Bur the Anſwer to this is ready, (vix.) That 
after the Conqueſt of Carthage, the Romans pur- 
ſued their Victory, ſubduing all the Coun- 
tries, where the former had ſettled their Colo- 
nies, in Spain and Portugal, and even into the 
Bay of Biſcay; where tho' they did not propa- 
gate Merchandizing, and foreign Commerce, they 
did not ſupplant the Nations or Cities, only ſubdu- 
ed them, and left Detachments of Soldiers to keep 
and maintain their Poſſeſſion. But the caſe dit- 
fer d extreamly in the South; for as there were 
no Nations on that ſide worth ſubduing, or any 
Countries worth keeping poſſeſſion of, only Set- 
tlements and Colonies, which being lately made, 
required an expenſive Supply, yearly, tor their 
ſupport: Theſe the Romans, having but little 
Genius to Trade, and but few Merchants among 
them, had little or no regard to, and took no 
care about, and ſb they periſh'd for mere want 
of being ſupported, 


AND 
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AND this T take to be the Reaſon alſo, why, 

tho I am clear, that the diſcovery and firſt 
Planting of the Continent of America was from 
thence, yet that Diſcovery was no farther pro- 
ceeded on, after it was firſt made, or the Memor 
of it preſerv'd, but that as the Colonies in Afri- 
ca, from whence the firſt Voyage was made to 
America, was abandon'd, their Patrons at Car- 
thage, being deſtroy d; ſo with them died the 
very Memory of ſuch a Diſcovery, and all Know- 
ledge, that ever ſuch a place had been found 
out in the World. 
Fon as by the fall of Carthage, all the depend- 
ing Colonies, which the Carthaginians had planted, 
fell to ruin, and to an irrecoverable decay, even 
into yams oblivion , ſo it follow'd, by a natural 
Conſequence, that all their farther Diſcoveries, 
made by way of Adventure, or otherwiſe, by 
private Perſons, from thoſe decay*d Colonies, died 
with them; for if theſe Colonies, tho very conſ1- 
derable, died with the fall of their Patrons the 
Carthaginians, well might thoſe Subſequent, or as 
we may call them ſecond hand Diſcoveries and 
Improvements, fall with the deſtruction of their 
firſt undertakers. 

Nox is it at all improbable, but that the 
People, who had, by Shipping, been brought to 
ſettle on the Weſtern Coaſt of Africa, by the care, 
and at the expence of the Carthagiman Merchants, 
or at the expence of the Public; ſuppoſe by the 
Hands of that great purſuer of new Diſcoveries, 
Hanno, who I take to be the Carthaginian Sir Val- 
ter Raleigh, as afterwards Sir Walter Kaleigh was 
call'd the Engliſh Hanno; I ſay it is not improbable, 
but that when Hanno, their Protector, was lain, 
the Carthaginian Republick overthrown, and the 
City of Carthage it ſelf deſtroy'd, the Inhabi- 
tants of ſome or other of theſe Settlements, be- 
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ing made deſperate by their Calamities, might 
embark at all hazards for fear of their cruel Ene- 
mies the Romans, and following the People, who 
they had before happily landed in America, might 
arrive there themſelves, and make as effectual 
eſcape from the Romans, as their Anceſtors the 
Tingitanian Cannamtes did formerly from the Face 
of Foſhua the Robber, when they ſettled at Tangier, 
and began the Mauritaman Kingdoms of Afric. 

AN bp this may be the more probable, from the 
Similitude of Manners and Cuſtoms, between 
the Carthaginians and the Americans; many of the 
Carthaginian Cuſtoms z and ſome ſay many of their 
very Words being retain'd among the Americans, 
even to the time that the Spamards, under the 
Great Cortex arriv'd there; particularly, many 
of their 1dolatrous Cuſtoms, Sacrificings, Conjur- 
ings, and other barberous uſages in the Worſhip 
of their Gods, | 

Ir is too large a Work to enter upon here, but 
thoſe who are curious enough to ſearch into thoſe 
things, may obſerve, that the Heathen Temples, 
erected at Mexico, and at Cuſco, with the manner 
of their Sacrifices, had a great refemblance of, 
and affinity to the ſame Rites among the Numidi- 
ans and Carthaginians. | 

APove all, the antient Forms of Government 
by the Inca's of Peru, the Cuſtoms and Uſages of 
Attabalipa, the Peruvian King; their Regiſters, 
Archives, and Laws, were fo ſtrangely Simular, 
and ſuch ſtrong Reſemblance to the Courts and 
Governments of the Numidian, and Mauritanian 
Courts, that it Legitimates their deſcent from 
them, as much as any thing of that kind, and ſo 
remote in time can be ſuppos d to do. 

Bor beſides all this, the Peruveans eſpecially, 
and the Mexicans alſo, but eſpecially the former, 
had many antient Traditions, aud traditional Pro- 
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phecies among them, which plainly related to the 
Carthaginian Nation, tho? the vaſt diſtance of 
Time, Ignorance of the People, and entire want 
of the uſe of Letters, obliterated theſe remains, 
ſo as to make them not legible to themſelves, and 
but very little to the European Nations, which 
came ſo long after them. 
THERE are ſome difficulties ſtarted about 
their Tranſportation from Africa to America, 
the carrying over with them Women and Children, 
the carrying living Creatures, Beaſts of Prey, and 


the like, the length of the Voyage, the Ignorance 


in Navigation, and the want of Ships, all which 
are calily anſwer'd, as follows, and with that I 
ſhall diſmiſs the Subject. 

IHE Shipping of the Carthagimans was at 
that time fo very conſiderable, that we find them 
fitting out large Navics for the War, in which, 
for a great while they were Superior to the Ro- 
mans; and we find them trading with large Ships 
to all the Coaſts of the Mediterranean, and on the 
Weſt-ſide of Africa and Hurope, from the Latitude 
of fificen to fifty Degrees in the Ocean, and how 
much farther we are not certain; but the infer- 
ence I draw from it, is this, Why might not the 
ſame Ships, which cou'd croſs the Bay of Biſcay, 
the Bay of Cadiz, and the Mediterranean Sea, from 
Carthage to Sardinia, and Marſeilles, which are all 
turbulent, outragious, and:dangerous Seas, as well 
paſs thoſe ſo much more pacifick Seas, from the 
Cape de Verd Iſlands to the Caribbees, or to the 
Cape St. Auguſtine on the Coaſt of Braſil, where moſt 


of the way they have a Trade Wind, or a ſtrong 


Current, or both, to favour them, with a quick 
Paſlage, as well as a ſafe? Why not as well as it 
has been polſible for Men to go from Barbadoes to 
Famaica; nay, from Famaica to the Honduras in 
2 $:2p's long Boat, nay even in a Pinnace,without 

| any 
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any Deck or Shelter, or room to ſtow Proviſions 
or Water, more than for two or three Days. 

Ir then the Paſſage, which we know was practi- 
cable, might be thus perform'd, why ſhou'd it be 
impracticable for them to carry with them Wo- 


men, Children, Fowles, or any other Creatures, 


at leaſt any ſuch as were found in America, when 
it was laſt diſcover d. | 

IN order, however, to make theſe things eaſy 
to the Underſtanding, I deſire my Reader to take 
notice, that J am not ſuppoſing, that this Diſcove- 
ry was merely accidental, by ſome Ship being 
driven off to Sea iu a Tempeſt, and hurry'd away 
to the Coaſt of America by the ftreſs of Weather, 
without any previous deſign, tho even that part 
is far from impoſſible. | 

Bv T1 fuppoſe the Voyage to be perform'd up- 
on a ſettled deſign of fearchwg after new Diſcove- 
riesz That the Veſſel, fo fitted out for ſuch a de- 
lign, might be ſet out at ſome of the Carthaginian 
Settlements on the Coaſt of Afric, ſuppoſe about 
the River Senegal, that is to ſay, the Mouth of the 
River: Niger, or from the Cape de Verd Hlands. 

Yo v may allow, if you — that ſome other 
Ship, bound from the Shore of Afric, to thoſe 
Hands, had firſt been driven ſo far to-theWeſtward, 
as to have diſcovered ſome of the Mountains of 
America at a great diſtance ; but not thinking fic 
to venture any farther, had made the beſt of their 
way back as ſoon as Wind and Weather wou'd ad- 
mit, but brought the News with them that there 
was Land to be ſeen that way, that there was a 
new World, and that whoever pleas'd to make the 
Adventure might find new Countries for Com- 
merce. 

THA x this News ſhou'd fire the Minds of a 
Nation, naturally enchn'd to Adventures, aud 
new Diſcoveries, wou'd be much lelſs matter of 
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Wonder, than it wou'd be that they ſhou'd hear of 
1t without any motion, or any ſtirring up of their 
Curioſity for the attempt; but that the attempt 
was feizible, I fee nothing of room for an Objecti- 
on; they whoſe Ships were able to keep the Sea 
in ſuch Voyages, which they really did perform; 
and on ſuch occaſions as they were oblig'd to do 
when driven out of their knowledge, as above; 
might certainly be able to perform ſuch a Voyage 
as this, in a fair Weather Sea, a Trade Wind, 
and a Leeward Current; ſo that in a Word the dif- 
ficulty was nothing; nor can I make any doubt, 
that the Cart haginian Merchants did perform the 
Voyage, and ſettled themſelves in America, when 
Carthage being deſtroy'd by the Romans, they were 
abandon'd to Want and Deſpair; than I make a 

doubt whether Carthage was deſtroy'd or no. As for 
their carrying over wild Beaſts, or the manner 
how wild Beaſts might come into America, I think 
as eaſy to explain as all the reſt; but hall not en- 
_ it here, being foreign to our prefent pur- 

e. | 

ISR AL T conclude this Chapter with going 
back to what I was upon, at the beginning of it; 
namely, the Produ& of Africa when under the 
Carthaginian Government; by which the Merchants 
of Carthage were ſupply'd for Exportation to for- 
reign Countries, and in return for which they 
brotght back the growth and Manufactures of 
thoſe Countries to which they were Exported. - 

I Have mention'd already. four very mate- 
rial Articles (viz,) Corn, Wine, Salt, and Oil, theſe 
they had in great quantity, eſpecially Corn, and 
Oil, and were able to ſupply all the Northern 
parts of the World with them; but eſpecially the 
Iſlands of the Leſſer Aſa, and the Archipelagoe, 
the Provinces of Greece, and in times of Peace Italy 
AE |: - | | ; x 
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Bo T this was not all; They had in the next 
lace Iron and Copper; the laſt was not only the 
eſt of its kind in the World, but if I miſtake not, 

the only place in the World where fine Copper was 
found. This Copper was carry'd, in particular, to 
Corinth, where the Lapis Calaminaris being found, 
they melted the Copper, and produc'd the Braſs, 
which in thoſe Days was of ſo much Value, as to be 
_ to Gold. Hence, no doubt, Solomon ſup- 
plyed himſelf with Braſs for the famous Uten- 
fils of the Temple; where it is ſaid the Braſs 
was without weight ; that is to ſay, the quantity was 
ſo great it could not be caſt up: And hence the Co- 
rinthian Braſs was eſteem'd the moſt precious ot any 
other kind. As to the Iron, it was found in Numidia, 
and Exported to Italy, to Greece, and to Spain; 
and was in thoſe Days very valuable and 
uſeful. 

BESIDES theſe, they had a very great quan- 
tity of Figs, Almonds Raiſins, Limons, Pomegra- 
nates, and other Fruit; all which they exported 
in Merchandize, beſides the quantities which they 
conſumed at home. 

THEY had alſo a great Trade in Horſes ; 
which in times of Peace they ſent over to Sicily, 
Sardima, and Italy; alſo into Greece, and into 
Spain; and the fine breed of Spaniſh Jennets, 
which are to this Day ſo valuable in Spain, are 
ſaid to be produc'd firſt from the Race of the 
Numidians Horſes, which were at that time 
eſteem'd the fineſt and ſwifteſt in the World. 

NEXT to this, They had great quantities of 
Honey, and Wax; the firſt, of which, was at that 
time an extraordinary Article of Merchandize, 
there being no ſuch thing as Sugar then known in 
the World. 

W have ſome Reaſon to think they had 
alſo Rice, a ſort of Product, which we do — 
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read much of in thoſe times, tho ſince it is become 
very valuable. 

TIRES e particular Merchandizes were the pro- 
duct of the inland Countries in general; but be- 
ſides theſe they had ſeveral other things, which 
they fetch d from the remoter Coaſts, and were to 
be had in this or that particular Country only; as 
Civet, Emeralds, and Balm, from Ethiopia; Gold 
and Elephants Teeth, from the Coaft of the Weſt 
towards the Cape de Verd , Lyons, Leopards, Ty- 
gers, and Oftriches, from the Deſarts of Mauxi- 
tanta. 

Now to look back upon all theſe things, tis 
evident they not only were at that time the 
[gry 6 of Africa, but they are ſo ſtill, and may 
be recover'd were numbers of People to be found 
A, at home to propagate them, they wou'd, I ſay, be 
recover d to as great a degree as ever; for to this 
Day the French, the Genoeſe, and the Spamards, 
fetch great quantities of Corn, Oil, Salt, Wax, 
and Honey from Barbary, nor wou'd the Wane, 
the Almonds, Figs, Limons, Cc. be leſs valuable, 
but that Spain, France, and Italy, abound in all 
thoſe things themfelves. 

As to the Copper, the Gold, the Iron, the Civet, 
the Emeralds, and the Wax, they are all to this Day 
as valuable there as ever; and are the only, or 
chief Articles of Trade which they have among 
them. But all together ſhew us, how great an Im- 
provement of Trade it might be to the World to 
have the Continent of Africa put into the poſſeſſi- 
on of the diligent induſtrious Nations of Europe, 
who were able, and had a Genius apt to cultivate 
the Soil, and raiſe the Product to the ſame height, 
22 it may be, and has been at: But of that by 
It lelt. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the ſtate of Trade and Diſcovery, after the 
ruin of Tyre and Carthage; and 2 Com- 


merce went hack to its Original, and began 


again only as Nature and the Laws of Neceſ- 
ſity direted. 


T TRE being deſtroy'd by Alexander the Great, 
2 as has been diſtin&ly accounted for; one ef- 
fe& was, that the Trade between Perſia, Armenia, and 
India, on the one Hand; The Merchants of Hie, 
and by their means Europe and Africa on the other, 
was entirely interrupted, and put to an end; that 
is to ſay, the Commerce of the Indies with Europe 
and Africa, was put to an end. 

T xe Commerce of the Indies, and of Perſia, was 
from the beginning a Trade in Silks, and fine 
Works in embroidery of Gold and Silver; as alſo 
in Spices and choice Gums, Ointments, Drugs, 
&c, Hence the Babyloniſþ Garment, ſtolen by 
Achan, was ſuppos'd to be a Robe of Silk Em- 
broidered with Gold, Hence the fetching Gold 
from Ophir, ſaid to be the Iſland of Sumatra, was a 
Trade, tho' enter'd into by King Solomon, practis d 
long before by the Thrians: And from this begin- 
ning, the Trade both of India, and Perſia, is to this 
Day carry'd on, and is ſtill a Trade in raw and 
wrought Silks, Spices, Drugs, Perfumes, &c, 

T xi 1 s Commerce, as I have ſaid, was certainly 
began by the Merchants of Tyre, and may be ſup- 
pus to be carry d on thus, before Solomons Days 

ng enough. (1) The Jian had a Trade with 
Feria, and conſequently with Bactria and Nat hay. 
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which is Tartary and India; which Trade was 
catry'd on by Land, whether by Caravans from 
Babylon, (as is now the practice, from Bagdat, 
from Tauris, and from Baſſora) to Aleppo, or 
whether, by ordinary Carriage, the Deſarts per- 
haps being at that time better inhabited that part 
we cannot with any certainty he aſſured of, 
By this Land conveyance they receiv'd all 
the rich Manufactures of Aſa, the Product of 
thoſe various Conntries, of which, the Silk was 


the ſpecial peculiar growth. The Scripture is 


elegant in deſcribing the Correſpondences of Tyre 
with theſe Nations, thereby to magnify the ter- 
ror of her downfall, when the Prophet Ezekiel 
foretold her ruin by Nebuchadnezzar, Exek. 


XXVU1, 6, 


I. Ix her Shipping; her very Oars or Benches, or 
Banks for Oars, according to Bochart, Pool, and 
others, were ſo curious and coſtly, that they 
were made of the fineſt Wood, to wit, Box and 
Pine, it was fetch'd from the Iſles of Chittim, that 
is to ſay, from the MXgean Sea, and inlay'd 
with Ivory when it came to be wrought. 


II. TRI Sails; or as it is well expounded, the 
Auning or Tilis which they us'd to cover their 
Veſſels with, like as Tarpaulins are us d 
now; becauſe, in thoſe Days, their Ships, as 
they call'd them, had no Decks; ſo extrava- 
gantly proud and vain were they, that theſe 
were made of fine Embroidery and Needle-work, 
and of the fineſt Colours, dyed with coſtly In- 

gredients; which fine work'd Linen, tis ſaid 
expreſly, came from Egypt, v. 7. 


III. TREIR Merchandizes were fetch'd from all 


the remoteſt parts of the World; as it is moſt 
J 
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emphatically deſcrib'd in the ſame Prophecy. 
Silver, Iron, Tin, and Lead, were brought by 
Tarſhiſh,that is, by the Sea; and this is underſtood 
by the Learned to be from their Colonies of 
Cadiz, in Spain, Carthage in Afric, and even 
from Britain it ſelf : From whence it is known, 
and our own Hiſtories confirm it, that the Phe- 
niciam fetch'd Tin, Lead, and Coal; and as for 
Silver and Iron they had it from Spain and A- 
frica, where they had rich Mines of both, 


BRAS s, is repreſented as coming from Greece, 


[verſe 13.] from Favan, Tubal, and Meſbeoh; 
which is particularly the Country of Greece, 
where, as I noted before, they melted down the 
African Copper, and made it into Braſs, by the 
mixture of the Lapis Calaminaris,which they found 
in Feleponne ſus, and other parts of the Country, 
call'd now the Morea, Then they were ſupply d 
with Slaves, as well Men, as Women and Chil- 
dren, from Meſbech and Tubal, (viz.) from the 
Countries of Mingrelia, Colchus, Cappadocia, on 
the Euxiue, and the Shores of Georgia, on the 
Caſpian Sea, &c. 


TRE x of the Houſe of Togarmab, that is Arme- 


nia, brought them fine Horſes and Mules, with 
Horſemen, that is Grooms, who had skill to 
break and to manage them, and Horſe breeders 
Men enur'd to Horſes, verſe 14. 


Ver ſe 15.] Taye Men of Dedan brought them 


Ivory, and Ebony; This was the Country of 
Arabia Felix, where, tho' they had no Elephants 


of their own, they had the Ivory ſrom the Mo- 


gul's Country on the Eaſt, or the Ethiopian 
Country on the Weſt; where both Ivory and 
Ebony abounds to this Day. 
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[Verſe 16.] SYR IA was thy Merchant by reaſon of 
the multitude of the Wares of thy making , This 
intimates plainly, that the Merchants of Tyre 
employ'd the People of the Countries round 
them in Manufactures; ſuch as Weaving fine 
Linens, Dying Blue, and Purple, and Scar- 
let, working with the Needle, fine Embroide- 

- Ties, &c. allo carving and cutting in Wood, in 
Ivory, in Metals, in Stone, and in Jewels, 
ſuch as Emeralds, in particular, brought out of 
Ethiopia, Agate and Coral brought from Spain, 
Carthage, &c. | 1 


[Verſe 17.] Täg x had their fineſt Wheat, and 

Honey, aud Oil, and Balm, from the Iſraelites, 
whoſe Country flow'd with Milk and Honey, and 
whom, God himſelf ſays he fed with the fineſt of 
the Wheat, Pſalm Ixxxi. 16. 


[Perſe 22. to the 24.] Tn RH Merchants of Sheba, 
and Raamah Arabia] and all the Princes of Ke- 
dar, Haran, Canneb, and Eden, Aſſer, and Chil- 
mad Theſe Countries include Aria and Fer- 
fra, and the Trade which the Arabians had with 
India: Theſe all traded in the Fairs of Tyre, with 
their rich Silks, blue Cloths, rich Apparel, and 
broidered Work (Babylomſh Garments, as above) 
-x7 and precious Stones, of all forts, and 
Gold, = | 


HR E is the whole Trade of Perſia and India de- 
ſcrib'd with the greateſt Elegance imaginable; and 
tho it is ſo long ago, we find the ſame Trade re- 
mains ſtill, and is carry'd on ſtill from the fame 
Countries, tho* not at the City of Tyre, and her 
Fairs and Markets, yet by the ſame Places and 
Countries, as Perſia, Armenia, India, and — 

whence 
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whence, to this Day, the Merchants of Europe 
fetch the ſame Goods, (viz.) rich Silks, fine em- 
broidered Works, painted Chints, &c. alſo Dia- 
monds, Pearl, and Emralds, Spices, Balm, and 
rich Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums, and many other 
Goods, perhaps then not fully diſcovered, 

I SHALL trouble my Reader with no more 
Scripture Digreſſion; tho”, I think, this cannot be 
call'd a Digretſion ; but I come back to the Caſe in 
Hand, All theſe things, were at firſt, brought by 
Land to the City of Tyre, or at leaſt, being brought 
by Sea to the Gulph of Perſia, were afterwards 
brought over Land by Caravans; and that I un- 
derſtand to be meant by the Merchants of Shebg 
and Dedau, who were certainly Arabians border- 
ing on the South Coaſt, and who fetch'd thoſe 
Goods, by Water, from the COMſt of India; nay 
from the River Indus, the ſame Country which we 
now call Guzurratte and Suratte, Bombay, and the 
Coaſt of Malabar ; and which were brought down 
to thoſe Coaſts and Rivers by Land, from Agra, 
Termed, Lahore, and other Towns and Countries 
bordering on the great Rivers Oxus and Ganges, fr 
whence they receiv'd theRiches of the farther India, 
namely, the Diamonds of Golconda, the Gold of A- 
chim, Sumatra, (the ſame as Ophir) and the Spices 
of Fava, and the Moluccas, | 

Now all theſe, I ſay, came to Tyre by Land, 
that is to ſay, by Caravans; and tis evident they 
did fo for many Ages, and even to the time of the 
Siege and taking of their City by the Aſſyrian 
Monarch : But yet many Years before that, the 
adventuring Merchants of Tyre had made attempts 
to go directly to thoſe Countries by Sea; and ac- 
cordingly, by permiſſion of the King of Egypt, had 
fitted out Ships in the Red Sca; who, as I bave 
ſaid already, coaſted the whole Southern part of 
the World, till then unknown. 1 
| #5 HAT 
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TH ar this was ſo is evident, in that, when 
Solomon had a mind to dip into that Trade, he hir'd 
Ships of Hiram the King of Tyre; and they are 
call'd Hiram's Ships, 1 Kings x. 11. The Navy alſo 
of Hiram the King of Tyre brought Almug Trees, 
and precious Stones, as well as Gold from Ophir. It 
1s indeed ſaid, in the Chapter preceding, verſe 26, 
Solomon made a Navy of Ships in Ezion. Geber, 
and Hiram ſent in that Navy his Servants, Shipmen 
that had knowledge of the Sea; the matter was this, 
(viz,) that Solomon being poſſeſt of Ezion Geber, 
which was a good Sea-port, on the ſide of the Red 
Sea, in the Country of Idumæa or Edom, he gave 
Hiram leave to build Ships of Burthen there, and 
then hir'd them of him to go to the Eaft Indies. 

AN p this he did becauſe he found the Tyrians 
had us'd that Trade before, and that it was very 
much to their advantage; and now, the Port belong- 
ing to him (King Solomon) Hiram could not do it 
without his leave. 

Bu r yet, after this Trade was found out, the 
Goods brought back were to be carryed a great wa 
by Land-carriage, even thro' all the Wilderneſs, 
the ſame which the Iſraelites had long wandered yn 


before they came to the Land of Canaan; thro all 


this Country, I ſay, the Goods were to be bronght 
over Land before they came to Solomon: And 
we find Solomon eſtabliſh'd a rate of Carriage after- 
wards, to perform this, 1 Kings x. 29. a Chariot for 
ſix hundred Shekels, and a Horſe for one hundred 
and fifty; and thus the Trade was carryed on for 
ſome time; for tho* Solomon was a wife King he 
was but a young Merchant. | 

| THris laid the foundation of what afterwards 
was conſiderably improv'd; namely, of fetching 
all the Spices and Jewels, Silks and Drugs, &c. 
(the product of Iudia) by Sea to Sues, a Sea-port, 
on the utmoſt point Northward of the Red. Sea; 
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from whence they were carry'd, by Land, to Da- 
wiata, and afterwards to Alexandria, and thence 
again, by Sea, to all the known Ports or trading 
Towns of Europe , and this had been 'Solomon's 
beſt way then. But ſince Solomon was fo wile a 
Man, ſo great a Prince, fo inſpir'd a Genius, how 
came it, that he did not underſtand the frame and 
figure of the Globe, the ſituation of Places; how 
the Sea and the Land were extended, how the for- 
mer was every where joyn'd; and that conſequent- 
dy the communication of Water was to be found 
out to all parts of the Earth, inland Lakes except- 
ed? Had he known this, he might have built his 
Ships at Tyre, and failed about as we do now. 

TH1s important Queſtion brings me to the 
Subject, which is the main motive of this Work, This 
Wiſcom was hid from thoſe Age$ even from So- 
lomon himſelf; and this makes me ſay, tho' he 
was a wile Man, he was but a young Merchant. 
No, no, this Knowledge was left for Diſcovery , it 
was to be a whet to the Induſtry of future Times 
it was to be ſearch'd out at infinite Hazard by an 
Art | Navigation | which they knew little of, I 
mean, a Mathematical Navigation, which the 
World, at that time, underſtood nothing of, for 
the Mathematicks were not concern'd in the Navi- 
gation for many Ages after, But to return to 
the Trade, as it then was. 

Thus ſtood the Trade of the World when Tyre 
was firſt deſtroy'd, (viz.) by Nebuchadnezzar , 
nor, as I have ſaid, did his taking that City give 
any great blew to the Commerce itſelf; for the 
Merchants, and wealthy Citizens, having tranſport- 
ed themſelves, and their Goods, to Cyprus, Sicily, 
Crete, to Carthage, and other places, which were 
their own Colonies, as has been noted before, 
they found means to carry on their buſineſs; till 
the rage of the War was over, and the A/[yriar: 
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Tyrant was dead; and then they came back, re- 
built theit City and Port, and became infinitely 
—_ richer, and ſtronger than they were be- 
ore; and this ſecond greatneſs continued ſeveral 
hundred Years, till the laſt fatal Attack, made 
upon them, by Alexander the Great, which put 
a final end, not to the City only, but even to the 
name of a Phenician,or of a Merchant, among them. 
THr1s indeed was not a ſtop to their Trade, 
but an utter ruin to it; for Alexander took the 
City by Storm, murthet'd 26000 of the Citizens 
in the heat of Blood, hang'd 2000 of the moſt 
wealthy Merchants, upon Gibbets or Croſſes, all 
on a row, for ſix Miles in length; on the Sea- 
ſhore; in a Word, he reſolved, in his er 
Rage, to make himſelf a Terror to the teſt of the 
World, and to make Tyre an Example of it, to 
terrify any other City that ſhou'd dare to ſtand out 
againſt him ; and as to them, he did every thing 
he could to blot out the remembrance of the City 
of Tyre from under Heaven, and not to leave the 
name of a Tyrian Merchant remaining in the 
World; and all in revenge for their refuſing to let 
him peaceably into their City; which if they had 
done, it was ſaid, he reſolved to have done the 
ſame, having vow'd the City a Sacrifice to his 
Fury, npon ſome former reſentments not made 

Public. | 
BU T when the heat, or fire, of his Anger was 
thus quench'd, by the Blood of ſuch a multitude 
of innocent People, and the ruin of the moſt 
flouriſhing City in the World; the ſeat of Trade, 
and the center of all foreign Negotiation, he 
ſoon relented when it was too late; he was con- 
vinc'd what a blow he had ſtrook to the general 
Correſpondence of Mankind; and how he had, as 
it were, put a ſtop to the Trade of the World 


and finding it abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore 
things 
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A 
things, as near as might be, to their proper and 
natural Chanel, eſpecially for preſerving the im- 
portant Trade of Egypt, and the Indies; he reſolves 
to erect a new He, for an Emporium of Commerce, 
in the mouth of the great River Nile; wiiic': he 
did, and call'd it after his own Name Alexan- 

dria. | 
No w tho? he could never, by all the invitations 
he made to the Merchants of all Nations, to come 
and ſettle there, and the privileges he gave them, 
and promiſes of greater, which he made them, 
bring the Trade of Tyre to center at Alexandria, 
as he expected; yet the Port of Sues, in the Red 
Sea, call'd at that time Surg or Elim, and being like- 
wiſe enlarg'd by him, ſtanding well to receive the 
Trade from the Eaſt-Indies, and there being no 
other Port in the World for it, Heſe Merchandi- 
zes being of courſe now brought over Land to the 
Nile, and fo by the Nile to his new City of Alex- 
andria, the Trade came in time, by the ſame 
courſe of things, to center naturally at Alexandria, 
and made it a place of very great Buſineſs,tho' no- 
thing hike the antient City of Tyre which he had 
deſtroyed ; the deſtruction of which was fo mortal 
a blow to the Trade of the World, at that time, 
that it never recover ed itfelf; that is to ſay, it. 
never came to fix in one place afterwards; but di- 
vided, and ran confuſed into ſeveral Chanels : 
In all which ſeveral Chanels I ſhall trace it as we 
find it in Hiſtory ; now fixt and flouriſhing here, 
and then there; now unfixt and remov'd by the 
Wars, and by the cruclty of conquering Princes, 
and States; till at laſt the Northern Nations, 
namely, the Portugueſe, then the Dutch, and now 
the Engliſh, finding out and purſuing the Trade to 
India, by a paſſage round the Sea-coaſt of Africa, 
all that branch of Trade from India to the Red Sea 
1s forgotten and dropt * of the World; whether 
it 
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it has been the worſe or the better for Europe, re- 
mains to be ſpoken of by itſelf. 

THe ruin of Tyre, I mean this laſt and fatal 
Deſtruction of it, as a trading City happen'd in 
the Year of the World 23618, about 330 Years 
before Chriſt, The City was rebnilt indeed after- 


wards, and became conſiderable, but not for Trade, 


fo that I ſhall never have occaſion to name it any 
more on that account, I ſay, its final ruin was 
Ann. Mundi 3618, after which the Trade, which 
was carry d on there, as the center of the World's 
Commerce, divided itſelf, and run in different 
Chanels as follows. 

The Eaſt-India Trade, as I have ſaid, was carry'd 
on by the Egyptians and Arabians; whoſe Ships, 
bringing the Eaſt-India Goods, ſuch as wrought 
Silks, Spices, Drugs, Diamonds, Pearl, Callicoes, 
dying Stuffs, Salt Peter, Indigo, red Earth, &c. 
being brought to Sues, and thence to Alexandria, 
the Venetians got into that port, and carry'd thoſe 
Goods from thence all over the Northern World. 

That part of the Trade of India Goods, which 
came from the Ganges, and the Kingdom of Bengal, 
into Perſia, was brought to Samareand, Perſepolis, 
and other Cities and Countries near the Caſpian 
Sea; and from thence were landed again in Ge- 
orgia, and carry'd over Land to Exzirun, and to 
17apezond, on the Banks of the Euxine Sea; and 
from thence again were brought into the Mediter- 
ranean; and thus the City of Corinth became a 
mighty center for Commerce, many of the Tyrian 
Merchants, who fled from their City, before Alex- 
ander had inveſted it, having ſettled at Corinth, 
and by their Correſpondence with their old 
Friends in Perſia, drawing a large Chanel of Trade 
that way made Corinth a great, populous, trad- 
ing, and conſequently a wealthy City, 
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On the other hand, The Weſtern branch of 
Commerce, which the Merchants of Tyre carry'd 
on, and by which they both exported and diſpers'd 
that exceſſive quantity of Goods which they im- 
ported from India and Ferſia, as above; and brought 
back in return the product of Europe and Afri- 
ca: This, which I ſay, was properly the Weſtern 
branch. of their Trade was eſtabliſh'd chiefly at 
Carthage in Africa, Cadiz in Spain, and at Syracuſa 
and Palermo in S:czly, all of them Phenician Colo- 
nies z and theſe receiv'd no great ſhock in the ruin 
of Tyre, only a ſtop of their Commerce for the 
preſent. . 

B Ur it's worth obſerving here, and it is one of 
the Reaſons why I have enter'd ſo far into this 
particular; I ſay, t is worth obſer vg how War, 
Tyranny, and Ambition, thoſe Enemies to all 
peaceable Diſpoſitions have continual perſecuted 
Trade; and how often the induſtrious trading 
part of the World has been beggar'd and 1mpove- 
riſh'd by the violence and fury of Arms, 

As Trade enriches the World, and Induſtry 
ſettles and eſtabliſhes People and Nations, ſo War, 
Victory, and Conqueſt, have been the deſtroyers of 
every good thing; the Soldier has always been the 
plunderer of the induſtrious Merchant. How vain- 
ly do Men boaſt of their valour and gallantry in 
Arms, crown themſelves with Laurel, and afſume 
the name of Great, for Actions which inſtead of 
recommending their Fame to Poſterity, and im- 
mortalizing their Memory, ought to make their 
— Names ſtink in the Noſtrils of all great and 

iſe Men, and ſhou'd make it odious fo much as 
to read of them ? 

Tx 1s is exemplified, not in the caſe of Alex. 
india and the City of Tyre only, but in all places 
dt note, that I have now been nameing; and eſpe- 
ally in this, That all theſe flouriſhing places, to 
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wit. Corinth, Alexandria, and even Carthage itſelf, 
have been purſued by the rage and fury of the 
Wars, and by the cruelty and ambition of Princes, 
not to loſs and diſaſter only, but, in a word, to 
final ruin and deſtruction: So that now, not the 
Inhabitants only, but the very places where ſome 
of the greateſt Cities of Commerce ſtood, are not 
to be found, and the Names of them, are in a man- 
ner, periſh'd from the Earth, | 

Tuts was the fate of Carthage, and almoſt all 
the Cities on the North and Weſt Coaſt of Africa, 
And with this ruin of Cities Trade felt the very 
pangs of Death, and eſpecially with that of Car. 
thage; and likewiſe Corinth, ſeem'd to have 
receiv'd ſo mortal a blow, as that for ſome Ages, 
we find very few remains of the antient Com- 
merce, which *was ſo large, ſo flouriſhing, and 
made the World ſo rich, even from that one 
City. 

Ti E whole Eſtate of the Carthaginian and 
Grecian Empires was ſwallow'd up in the Con- 
queſt of the Romans; a Nation inſpir'd with the 
glory of Arms, and puff'd np with their innumer- 
able Triumphs over other Nations; but not at all 
addicted to the true glories of Peace, the improve- 
ment of the induſtrious, the employment of the 
Poor, the encreaſe of Navigation and Commerce, 
or the making new Diſcoveries, in order to the 
better cultivating abandon'd Countries, or plant- 
ing unpeopled Kingdoms in the World. 

WII E the ruin of Carthage, all the Commerce 
of the World ſeem'd to be at a ſtand. Navigation 
ſtood ſtock ſtill; the Ships were every where 
burnt and deſtroy'd, the experienc'd Seamen either 
kill'd in the ſeveral engagements at Sea againſt the 
Romans, or made Slaves, and fold for drudgery to 
the Conquerors, without any regard to their be- 
ing at that time the uſefulleſt part of AA? 

HE 
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T x E Seamen which the Romans had, were few, 
unexperienc'd, and unapt to apply to Trade; 
nor had they any conſiderable Trade to employ 
them in; the adventurous Temper, the genius for 
Diſcovery, the Application to improvement, and 
planting, and cultivating, which was ſo particu- 
lar to, and fo much the glory of the Carthaginzians 
died with them; the ſearch after new Coaſts, and 
Countries, and building new Cities, and Sea-ports 
for Traffic: The earneſt thirſt after a trading, na- 
vigating Glory, fell with the famous Hanno, who 
T juſtly call, the Sir Valter Raleigh of the Cartha- 
ginian Empire. 

ALL the young Settlements, newly begun; 
the Plantations, and new built Cities; the Colo- 
nies and People ſunk into ruin, like Infants thrown 
out to the Wolf, and which dit for want of the 
Breaſt to ſuckle and nouriſh them, their Mother 
Carthage being cut off and deſtroy'd. 

THe India and Perſian Trade felt the blow. 
The Merchants of Perſia brought their Goods to 
the uſual Places; but the Factors had no Commiſ- 
ſions, their employers were gone, conſumed in the 
fire of War: The Ships came to Sues, in the Red- 
Sea, and the Goods, perhaps, might be landed in 
ſafety ; but no buyers appear'd; the Ships which 
us'd to throng the noble Haven of Alexandria 
came not, for they were ſacrific'd to the Roman 
Fury, in the deſtruction of Carthage. 

Th E returns, which uſually came back in Eu- 
ropean Merchandizes, ſuch as are mention'd before, 
the Silver, Tin, Iron, Lead, and Braſs; the Corn, 
and Fruit, the Wine, the Oil, theſe came not; the 
Chanel, by which they flow'd, being dam'd up by 
the deſolation of the War; in a word, Alexander 
the Great, and Scipio, were the two Furies of the 
World, that overwhelm'd Commerce in the rub- 
biſh of their Conqueſts ; and never concern'd _ 
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ſelves with the loſs which all the World felt by their 
Folly and Rage; nay, which we may ſay, ſome 
of the World feels to this Day. 

H o Commerce, by the mere guidance of Na- 


ture, reviv'd out of all theſe Deſolations; by 


what Methods, by what Degrees, and part icular- 
ly, by what People it began to riſe again Fhenix 
like, out of its own Aſhes, what ſeveral changes 
and fates it has undergone, and how at length it 
has, together with its Siſter Navigation, riſen up 
to the glorious Magnitude which we now fee it 
arriv'd to; what aſſiſtance it has had; what Ene- 


mies; what Dangers it has eſcap'd ; what Difficul- 


ties it run thro”, and what Dangers are yet in the 
way of its future Proſperity, will be farther en- 
quir'd into in the following part of this great Un- 
dertaking, * 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Blow given to Trade by the ruin of Co- 
rinth and Carthage. The new turn Trade 
took in the ſucceeding Ages, and by what 
ſlow degrees it began to revive in the World, 
and in what Places, 


A*® the Roman Conqueſt had checkt, and almoſt 
ſuppreſt Commerce, ſo it greatly diſ- 
courag'd Navigation. As I ſaid before, the Trade 
being ruin'd, and the Sailors deſtroy'd, the Ships, 
had they been left, were generally uſeleſs or un- 
employ d. As for the Carthagimans, the very Name 
was ſunk; they were no more a City, much leſs a 
Government, their Ships of War were all _— j 

their 
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their Ships for Trade had neither Merchant to em- 
ploy them, or Sailors to navigate them: In a 
word, Trade and Navigation ſcem'd to be both 
ſtruck as with a dead Palſy both at once; and we 
ought to lock at them both as ina worſe condition 
for Improvements than they were in 1000 Years 
before, I mean when Tyrus was taken by the A- 
ian King: Like a Man running a Race, who by 
{ome unhappy diſlaſter, or miſtake, has his Ground 
to run all over again, and with diſadvantage too; 
ſo that now there was no proſpe& of Recovery, 
Trade had no view of a Reſtoration, 

WHEN Nebuchadnezzar took Tyre, the diſpers'd 
Citizens had a retreat, from whence to recover 
their Trade again. When Alexander the Great 
ruin'd it, he himſelf, as noted above, took care of 
the Commerce, by erecting Alexaſadria as a Staple 
of Trade to reſtore it to the World But when 
curtbage was deſtroy d, the Victors, thoughtleſs of 
the public good of Mankind, and unconcern'd for 
Trade, left her utterly abandon'd and for- 
ſaken; no Patron left to reſtore her flouriſhing 
Government; they took neither any care for it 
t1emſelves, or left any one elſe to do it; but in 
thort, all things were left to mere Nature, and 
Trade was to return only as the conſequence of 
Mens finding it needful to correſpond with one 
another, 

THe firſt appearance of any thing that de- 
ſerv d the name of Commerce, after the DeftruQi- 
on of the Carthaginians, was the neceſſary ſup- 
plies of Corn which were wanted for the ſupport of 
the City of Rome: This employ'd ſome Shipping 
to the Coaſt of Africa, and to Egypt, and Syria, 
according as the Conſuls, who had the care of 
thoſe things, directed; in which Caſe, the Corn 
was not 75 much an Article of Trade, as a 
payment of Tribute to the State from the Coun- 

tries 
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tries whence it came. The Conſuls ſending Orders 
to the Proconſuls, and Governours of Provinces, 


to ſend ſuch and ſuch ſupplies of Corn for the uſe 
of the Senate of Rome, as was required; and to pay 


for the ſame out of the ordinary Tribute, This 


frequently oblig'd the ſaid Proconſuls to hire 
Ships for that Service, and kept up in ſome ſmall 
meaſure the employment of Ships and Sea- 
men. 

TH1s was the Caſe of St. Faul, when on his 
Voyage to Rome, he firſt embark'd in a Ship be- 
longing to Adramyttium, which was a City near 
the Helleſpont, in the antient Greece; and after- 
wards to embark in another Ship loaden with 
Corn, in the Iſland of Crete, or Candia, But this 


went but a little way towards reviving of that vaſt 


Commerce whidi was deſtroy*d by the ruin of the 
Carthagimans, | 

TEE next diſcovery of Trade, or any thing 
which look'd like it, was the neceſſity which the 
Merchants of India and Perfia found themſelves 
in, of ſelling or venting their Goods, which they 
or the Egyptians for them, brouglit conſtantly up 
the Red Seca to Egypt; and which from thence, be- 
ing carry'd to Alexandria, were before that time 
bought up there by the Carthagiman Merchants, 
and carry'd in their own Ships to Carthage, and 
from thence ſold and exported by them to all 
the parts of the World that were known at that 
time: But theſe Carthaginian Merchants now fail» 
ing to come to Market, their City being burnt 
and deſtroy'd, and their Shipping alſo z the Indi- 
an and Perfian Merchandizes were left unſold, and 
perhaps the Merchants who brought them ruin'd 
and undone; being not able to find any Market 
wherein to diſpoſe of the Goods they bronght, or 
to make returns in ſuch Goods as they had occaſi- 


on for in their own Country, 
Tp1s 
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s Tr1s cauſed the Merchants of Alexandria, by 
, degrees, to ſeek and find out a Market for their 
e Goods wherever they could have it; and particu- 
y larly the Cities on the Coaſts of Italy, and Gaul, | 
s France] the Iſlands of the Leſſer Aa, and the | 
e hores of Greece, by little and little became ac- ö 
Il quainted with the Trade, and dealt in Alexandria, * 
- with the Merchants of India, or rather with the 
Arabians and Perſians, for they were indeed the 
is Perſons who brought the Goods to Egypt. 
ir N. B. Here it is to be noted, that even then, and 1 
= ever ſince then to this Day, tbe Indian and | 
h Arabian Merchants, who have bronght their Goods | 
Is this way for a Market, have been unconcern'd in l 
ſt the Wars, and Overturnings, which the ambition | 
e of Men have embroil'd the TZuropean World | 
with , on the contrary, they have been a peace- 
g able trading People, who have only ſought to 
e puſh on their buſine ſt in a quiet manner, ſelling 
es their Goods, and taking back either ſuch Money 
7 as they could get, or ſuch Goods as were vendi- 
* ble in their own Country. And thus the Arme- 
I nians and Georgians, (who are the ſame kind of 
ie People) a to this Day; coming with their Bales 
8, of Silk, their Drugs and Galli, Grograms, Ca- 
id mel's Hair, and other Goods, to Aleppo, to 
11 Scandaroon, or Little Alexandria; and others of 
at them, to the Gulph of Perſia, to the famons 
l City of Ormus, and thence into Egypt, and to 
nt Alexandria it el. | 
li- 
1d Tratrse Merchants, no doubt, were for a 
d while under great Diſappointments when they 
et miſs d their old Correſpondents, the Carthaginians, 
or who at certain Seaſons fail'd not to meet them at 


ſi· Alexandria to buy their Goods. What cvurſcs 
whey took to ſell their Wares, at firſt, we can- 
| | 8 not 
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Rot, at this diſtance, give a particular Account 


ö but this we find Reaſon to conclude from. 


ſome circumſtances of Trade, which follow'd; 
namely, that this after the Perſan Merchants 
were found at Corinth, whitner they came from 
Trape ſond, and from Tripol?, in Cappadocia, on the 
Euxine Sea; bringing their Merchsndizes down 
among the Grecians; and which they did, with 
ſuch good ſucceſs, that in a few Years Corinth re- 
viv'd and became a populous, rich, and trading 
cy, eſpecially in that part, which might then be 
call'd the Indian Trade, as we now call it the 
Tu key Trade. 

Ix the mean time there ſprung up a ſmall in- 
fant Correſpondence between the Citizens of Mar- 
feilles, and thoſe of Alexandria. Marſeilles was a 
City then under the Roman Government, and ſo 
was not liable to the Devaſtation wich Corinth 
and Carthage had already ſuffer'd; and therefore 
the Citizens and Merchants of Marſeilles were 


| moſt likely to keep and carry on the Commerce 


they had begun, and both the City of Alexandria 
itfelf, as well as ay ſeilles, grew rich, and ad- 
vanc'd both in Wealth and People by it, and wich 
was more than all, in Shipping; for the Marſeil- 
lians encourag'd by the Trade in Spices, wich 
was the chief of the Alexandrian branch of the 
Indian Commerce; I ſay, the Mar ſeillian Mer- 
chants, by being poſſeſſed of the Spice Trade, be- 
came, in a few Years, the principal Merchants of 
the Koman Empire, as the Merchants of Corinth had 
been for the Silks and fine Manufactures of Perſia 
and Armenia; with this difference afterwards, that 
the City of Corinth having been deſtroy'd by the 
Conſul Lucius Mummixs, in the Year of Rome 607, 
was poor, and held it but a little while. But Mar- 
ſeilles held it, and flouriſh'd in the Trade even till 
the decay of the Roman Empire itfelf, When the 
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Lombardi and other Italians, flying to the Iſlands 
of the Adriatick Sea, from the fury of the Nor- 
thern Nations, who brake in upon Italy, and de- 
fending themſelves there during all the inunda- 
tions, whether of the Goths, Vandals, or other Bar- 
barians, built a kind of Marine City, and call'd 
It Venice. The Citizens of this new City and 
State forming themſelves into a Government, af- 
ter the manner of antient Rome, (viz.) Senate and 
People, the latter divided into the Nobility and 
common People, as Rome was into the Plebeij and 
Futricij, fell unanimouſly into Trade. 

Hav IN by their Wiſdom and Courage thus 
eſtabliſh'd themſelves, and being by the ſituation 
of their Town oblig'd to carry on all their Cor. 
reſpondence, as well as Commerce by Sea, they 

rew Merchants of Courſe, and not only put in 
2 a ſhare of this happy Trade, but in time 
the whole Roman Empire themſelves feeling the 
ſhock of the barbarous Nations, theſe FYenetians 
engroſs'd it all to themſelves, and the Mur ſeil- 
lia, were allo finally excluded; the Spice 
Trade, and as we may ſay, the whole Eaft India 
Trade, as to Europe, falling into the Hands of the 
Venetians, and remain'd with them till a few Ages 
ago, when the Portugueſe found the way to the Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope, of which in its place. 

TRUSðS I have brought down the Commerce of 
that part of the World almoſt to the preſent Times; 
by which it may be ſeen, how the wiſeſt Nations, 
2 ſuch the Romans were ſuppos'd to be, have been 
ſometimes miſtaken in their Conduct; and how 
by neglecting to promote and encourage Trade, 
they have in the event impoveriſh'd and weaken'd 
themſelves, and at leaſt put from them the only 
Wealth in the World, and the means, by which, 
had Trade been ſupported and nouriſh'd amon 
them as it ought to — been, they had probably 

2 


been 


* 
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been better able to have defended themſelves a- 
gainſt the barbarous Nations, which afterwards 
over-whelm'd them. | 

Ho w evident was it, That the Cities of Tyre, 
of Corinth, of Carthage, and many others acquired 
their Wealth and Opulence by the growth of their 
Commerce, and tho* they were indeed overpower- 
ed by the Arms of the Grecian and Roman Em- 
perors, yet it was not but by ſuch a Strength as 
the World was not able, at that time, to reſiſt; 
and yet even what a glorious Struggle did they 
all make with thoſe very Powers, who at the 
ſame time were Conquerors of the whole World. 

Ow the other Hand; How have we ſeen many 
ſmall Cities, Governments, and States, ſupport 
themſelves on this Foot > The two States of Genoa 
and Venice, which were ſingly and ſeparately 
rais d by Commerce, ſupporting themſelves by 
their Wealth and naval Power, (both which they 
acquired by Trade) when the whole Roman Em- 
pire, of which they were a part, ſunk in the 
Inundations of the barbarous Nations: Theſe Tay 
ſtood firm, reſiſted the Torrent of the Goths, the 
Franks, the Vandals, the Heruli, the Gault, and 
all thoſe furious Nations, and remain flouriſh- 
ing, by the help of Commerce, to this Day. 


CHAP. 


CH A p. XII. 


An Argument from what has been ſaid for en- 
gaping the Chriſtian Powers of Europe to 
root out the Barbarians, and Pirates, and 
reſtore the Peace and Commerce of Africa, 
ſo profitable to Europe. 


H AVING thus mention'd that the Carthagi- 
nan Empire in thoſe Days was the ſeat of 
Trade; and that Africa, which* was their pe- 
culiar Dominion, was in particular a Country 
enrich'd, peopled, and made powerful by Com- 
merce, it comes in my way of Courſe to en- 
quire what was its Condition afterwards, what 
it is now, and what is the Reaſon, that in a 
World fo inclin'd to Commerce, and ſo encourag'd 
to carry it on as this is, and is like to be, this 
Country of Africa, once fo great, ſo furniſh'd 
for and improv'd in Buſineſs, 1s not reſtor'd to its 
former Glory and Wealth; and this I ſhall couch 
in a very ſew Words, 

AFTER the deſtruction of Carthage the Ro- 
mans kept the poſſeſſion of rhe Country, and 
govern'd it under their Proconſuls for many Ages : 
Trade receiving no encouragement from them, 
as I have obſerv'd already, took a new turn 
and ran in ſeveral Chanels, (viz.) from Egypt, b 
way of Alexandria to Marſeilles, and afterwards 


to Venice and Genoa, and from the Caſpian Sea, 


coming thither, by way of the River Oxw to 
Erzirum, and ſo to Taprezond, and thence by the 
uxine 
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Enxine and genn Seas to Corinth; which there. 
upon reviv'd a little, till that part too was 
fwallow'd up by the Geneoſes, and the Vevetians, 
and with them it remain'd. 

As for Africa, Tho' Carthage was rebuilt, and 
the Country continu'd extreamly rich, populous, 
and powerful, to the time of Juſtinian, and la- 
ter; yet Africa never fell into Trade other 
than, as I have ſaid, the exporting Corn and Cop- 
per, Wax and Salt, which was in itſelf no great 
matter. 

Bur when the Roman Empire declin'd the 
Vandals, the Goths, and at length the Saracens, 
over-run this whole Country; and as the Maho- 
metan wherever they came rather laid the World 
waſte than cultivated and improv'd it; fo here 
from a peopled, improved, rich, cultivated Soil, 
2 populous, well planted Country, full of large 
Cities and Towns, and of a rich and thriving 
People, they brought it to be a wild uninhabited 
Deſart, the Inland part left to mere Nature, and 
the Sea-coaſt poſleſt by Barbarians, and a Genera- 
tion of Drones, who declining the honeft Induſtry, 
which makes the World rich, and encourages Arts 
and Peace, choſe to live by Rapine and Violence; 
and from this principle turn'd Pirates and High- 
Sea Robbers: And thus from a beginning up- 
wards of 5co Years old ever ſince their being ex- 
pel'd out of Spain, they have continued in ſe- 
veral Tribes and Nations, and under ſeveral 
Denominations to this Day; ſuch as the Moors 
of Sallee, Subjects to the King or Emperors of 
Fez. and Morocco; the Turks of Algiers and Tu- 
is, and the Arabians, for ſuch they were, of 
Tripoli and Barca. 

TAESE wretched crews of Thieves, from 
low and ſmall beginnings, but encourag'd by 
Succeſs, have gradually encreas'd at the n 
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of the trading Chriſtian Nations of Europe, whom 
they have always prey'd upon, till they are 
grown up to the height of power and {ſtrength 
which we ſec them arriv'd to at this Time,when 
they are call'd a Government, nay are treated 
with as Nations, Common-wealths, and States, 
Regencies, or what elſe they pleaſe to call them- 
ſelves, to the reproach of Chriſtendom, and to 
the infinite loſs and diſcouragement of the 
Merchants and Navigators of all the Nations 
about them. 

HERE therefore, craving leave to make a 
Tranſition from the ſucceſs of Trade, and the 
advancing of diſcovery and improvement in 
Commerce, of which I have hitherto ſpoken hiſ- 
torically; I fay, I ſhall make a brief Tranſi- 
tion to the ruinous condition of® this flouriſh- 
ing part of the World call'd Africa, how tis 
abandon'd and forſaken of its old and induſtri- 
vus Inhabitants, and is become a Den, not of 
Lions and Tigers only, the ordinary Inhabi- 
tants of the inland Mountains, but of Pirates 
and Thieves, a kind of wild Beaſts infinitely 
more deſtructive to the World, and worſe Ene- 
mies to its proſperity than the moſt ravenous 
Beaſts of Prey in Aubia, or Libya, or the banks 
of the River Niger, waich runs thro' the moſt 
deſolate Country in the World. 

How the Africans at this time live, how 
they grow every Day more favage and 
more untractable than before, and how at laſt 
they may, if not prevented, become more dan- 
gerous than when they poſſeſt all the King- 
dom of Spain, wou'd take np too much time 
and is allo beſide my purpoſe. 

Bu r how they might be reduc'd, how either 
brought to the xe of Arts and Induſtry, 
and be made a Blethng to the World; er how 
conguer'd 
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conquer d, extirpated, and the Country clear d 


of them, and the Country reſtor'd to the flou- 


riſhing, thriving, and trading Figure which it 


formerly made in the World, or perhaps a greater, 
to the advantage, not of the Inhabitants only, 
but of all the Chriſtian Nations near them: 


the bounds of my Undertaking. 

I Have done therefore with dull Antiquity, 
as to Trade; and tho' it is true I could not call 
this Work a Hiſtory; if in diſcourſing of theſe 
= periods in Commerce, (viz.) the ruin of 

yre and Carthage, after which, Trade receiv'd 
ſuch Shocks, that after them it ran always in 
other Chanels, I ſay, tho' I could not call it a 
Hiſtory unleſs I had gone back to the beginning 
of things; and that I hope it has not been an 
unprofitable Work: So now I ſhall enter ac- 
cording to my Title into a ſhort account of the 
Reaſon and Meaſures for recovering this loſt part 
of the World, and reſtoring it to its antient 
Glory, I mean, as to Trade only to the infinite 
advantage of its ſelf, and of Europe alſo. 

IF the Trade of Africa was once ſo very advan- 
tagious; if the Country was once fo fruitful ; 
the Nations in it ſo powerful and populous; the 
Product of it fo rich and valuable, Why ſhou'd- it 
not he reſtored to its former Condition, that we 
in theſe Parts of the World might reap at leaſt 
our ſhare of the benefit of it? This is the Queſtion 
I am next to ſpeak to. 

Ir the prefent Inhabitants are not only indo- 
lent, negligent, and diſcouragers of all diligence, 
and improvements; but Thieves, Robbers, and the 
worſt of Robbers, (viz.) Pirates; it they are not 
only Enemies to God, and to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, but Enemies to Mankind, living _ 

Beaſts 
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Beai.s oc Prey upon the Spoil of their innocent 
and induſtrious Neighbours, if they are not only 
Robbers and Pirates, but barbarous Oppreſſors 
and Tyrants ; murthering, by hard and villainous 
Uſage, the unhappy People | Chriſtians] who fall 
into their Hands; why ſhou'd not the trading «4 
reſcue their diſtzeſs'd Brethren from ſaci: © 1er- 
able Captivity, and root thoſe Barbarians off from 
the Face of the Earth, to reſtore the Commerce 
of that Country to the reſt of the trading World ? 

To the reaſonableneſs of this I ſhall alſo ſay 
ſomething ot the practicableneſs and eafineſs of 
bringing it to paſs, and leave the reſt to Poſterity, 
who, I doubt not, however the ſhame of neglect- 
ing it may be ours, will one time or other have the 
profit as well as the glory of bringing it to paſs, 

TRE whole force of the Barbarians muſtered 
up together, and that in the moſt formidable 
manner that they themſelves can repreſent it, 
and taken from the beſt Authors, ſtands thus, 

THe King of Fez and Morocco are able, bring- 
ing Tag aud Rag together, to draw out into the 
Field a very gtcat Army; they tell us, if they 
join Forces, they nay bring together : 20000 
Men; and this I am to grant, for Argument ſake, 
whether I believe it or no, and the rather be- 
cauſe when the Marquiſs de Lede, the late Spaniſh 
General, landed at Ceuta, with an Army, in the 
Year 1722, the Moors a ppear'd with a great Ar- 
my, and attack'd him in his Entrenchments with 
ſuch obſtinacy and fury, that notwithſtanding 
they were repuls d with great Slaughter; yet the 
Spaniards thought fit to give over the Enterprize, 
and rerurn to old Spain, 

Bu T thoſe People who make this an Objecti- 
on ſhou'd not forget at thc ſame time, tnat the 
Spaniards were but 12000 Men; that the Seaſon of 
theYear was advanc'd,and they wanted RE ; 

1 that 


f 
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that they had at that time Miſunderſtandings with 


the French, the King of Great Britain, and the Em- 
peror ; and that the French, who it was expected 
ſhou'd have join'd them with 12000 Men more de- 
clin'd it, envying perhaps the apparent advantage, 
and the honour ot it alſo to the Spanards, 

HA D not theſe and other Incidents prevented; 
and on the other Hand, had the Powers of Europe 
Joyn'd to form an Army of 50 or 60000 Men to 
have purſued the glorious Deſign, how eaſily 
wou'd the Barbarians have been overthrown, their 
Government been extinguiſh'd, and the very 
name of Mahomet and Moors have been driven out 
of Barbary? How eaſily wou'd the Cities of Fez, 
of Mequines, Morocco, Sallee, and Santa Cruz, which 
are the chief Places the Moors hold in that 
Country haves heen reduc'd, and the Negro Nati- 
ons, who now make the flower of their Cavalry, 
been ſeparated from them, and ſecur'd to the 
intereſt of the Invaders? How caſily wou'd the 
Forces of the Conntry have been broken, and the 
Moors have been as effectually driven out of 
Africa as they were before out of Spain, which 


Was done after an Eſtabliſhment and Settlement 


there, for above 700 Years? 

THIS being done, and the Coaſts on the Weſt 
and North of Africa ſubdued, what could the ſmall 
States, or popular Governments of Algier, Tunis, 
and Iripoli {ignify, to oppoſe the Conquerors? How 
apparent was this in the enterprize of the Em- 
peror, Charles V. who in a few Days took the 
whole Kingdom of Tunis, but was fo juſt or fo 
weak as to reſtore it to the Kirg to whom it 
belong'd before, 

WIr n the ſame eafe might all thoſe Barba- 
rian Kingdoms be removed, and their People 
tranſplanted. A ſober, religious, chriſtian, and 
gallant People from all the Nations of _ 
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T mean the Nations which we call Marine 
Powers; I fay, how eaſily might ſach a People 
be planted in their room? A People diligent, in- 
duſtrious, enclin'd to Commerce, enclin'd to im. 
provements, and to cultivate the Earth; then the 
Soil anſwering by its fertility, and plentifully 
rewarding their Labour, how ſoon wou'd Africa 
become the ſame noble, rich, and powerful Coun— 
try, as it was before? Populous, well inhabited, 
ſtrong, rich, fitted for Trade, exporting to all 
the Southern parts of Europe, Corn, Wine, Oil, 
Salt, Copper, Iron, Rice, Wax, Honey, Cotton 
Wool, Sheeps Wooll, ſuch as the Spaniſh , Horſes, 
Drugs, Gums, Balm, wild Beaſts, Oſtrich Fea- 
thers, Furs, and abundance of other Commodities, 
from the North part only; beſides Gold Duſt, 
Elephants Teeth, Slaves, Civet, Guinea Grains, 
and other things, as are now brought from the 

South; and beſides Sugar, Indico, Ginger, Pimen— 

to, and all the growth of our Feſt India Colonies, 

which (as has been proved) will not only grow and 

thrive, but be as eaſily and plentifully produc'd 

on the Continent of Africa, as they are now in 

Braſil, or in Barbados and Famaica? The advan— 

tage of which, and the conſquences of it, I thall 
enlarge upon hereafter. 

How then, 1s all this beautiful, rich, and 
wealthy Continent of Africa, to the thaine, as well 
as to the infinite loſs of the European Chriſtian 
Powers, not only ſuffer'd to lye uncultivared, and 
as it were uninhabited, but to be over-run by the 
Barbarians, who defy Chrift, trample underfoot 
Religion, and exerciſe continual Robberics and 
Piracies upon our Trade; and at this time keep- 
ing fifty thouſand Chriftians in miſerable, and in- 
deed infupportable Slavery? 
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Nav, let us look back and conſider what is to 
be ſaid of the Years paſt ; is it poſſible ſo much as 
to think, without inexpreſſible regret, that there 
lye the Bones of 500,000 poor abandou'd Chriſti- 
an Captives, who have periſh'd in the utmoſt 
Miſery under horrible Cruelties and Oppreiſions 
in the tyrannick Hands of thoſe Barbarians; and 
who, nor being able to ſupport the hardſhip and 


, extremities of their Slavery, have died under it, 


as a Horſe over-wrought, and not able to exert 
himſelf to the ſatisfaction of his cruel Driver, 
ſinks down and dies under his load? I do not ſay 
all that Blood cryes againſt us, I mean, by us 
the Chiiſtian Natious who have ſuffer'd this Cala- 
Tm to fall upon them; but I ſay, it calls loud- 
1 upon us to revenge the iniquity of the Fa- 
thers upon tke Children, becauſe they practiſe 
the ſame Cruzlry every Day, and above all, to take 
a juſt care, for prevention, that no more Chriſti- 
an Slaves, no more of our Brethren and fellow 
Chriſtians may fall into their Hands. 

Hz RH may occur indeed ſome material Ob- 
jections againſt the practicableneſs of this; but I 
= ime none can lye againſt the reaſonable- 
nels, 


I. Ho w will you prevent the Chriſtian Nations 
quarrelling about the diviſion of the Conqueſt, 
_— made, and how will you ſhare it between 
them? | 


II. WHrar ſhall the Country be applyed to, 
when reduced, and how will it appear to be 
worth the Reduction? 


As to the firſt, it is true, thro* the avarice of 
C:riftians, and the degeneracy of humane Na- 


ture; there is ſuch an inclination in the People of 


all 
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all Nations and Profeſſions to be jealous of one 
another, there is ſuch a jarring and claſhing of 
t. ſuppos'd or real Intereſts, that it is the hard- 
eſt tLing ii World to bring them to unite in 
the beſt and nwit glorious Actions, or in any 
ublic Underteking, how good, how practicable, 
ow leazihle ſocver; nay, and tho' it be for the 
unaver (il advantage of them all. | 

THUS it was, that when even Religion, tho? 
extreamly miſtaken, was the motive of thoſe fa- 
mous Expeditions to the Holy Land; yet jaicing 
Intereſts and claſhing Parties among the Chriſti- 
ans rut d many a well prepar'd Army, and in 
the ena *' ile! the whole Undertaking; leaving 
all their Couqueſts to fall into the Hands of the 
Saracens, eyen after one hundred and twenty Years 
Poſſeſſion. , 

How often did the treachery of the French 
take the advantage of the Engli/h Kings being ab- 
ſent in the Holy Land, and under ſome frivolous 

retence or other, fall upon his Territories at 
ome, 

How dear did Richard the Firſt pay for is 
Santa Terring | Anglice| Sauntering in the H 
Land, when after an inglorious Expedition into 
Paleftine, he was trepan'd in his return by one of 
his fellow Chriſtians, and made a Priſoner, by 
the Arch-Duke of An/tria, on a frivolous pretence; 
but really, and as the event ſhew'd to get Money 
out of him, let the cauſe of God and the Holy 
Sepulchre go which way it would? 

SUCH, I ſay, is the power of Envy and Ava- 
rice that it 1s very hard to bring the Chriſtian 
Nations to any concert of Meaſures for an univerſal 
Good; nay if this were not even now the Caſe, 
what ſhou'd hinder, or what did hinder Prince 
Eugene and the Imperial Armies, after the laſt 
great Victory, or the Dukes of Lorrain and Ba- 
vaj/ia, 
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varia, after the firſt taking of Belgrade, when 
Priace Lewis of Baden, with part of the Army, 
had taken Sophia, and had not a long march to 
Adrianople? I fay, what has hinder'd them driv- 
ing the Turks out of Conſtanſtinople, and conſe- 
quently out of Enrope? Was it not the ſame 
envy and diviſion of the ' Chriſtian Powers, 
which was really the firſt occaſion of letting the 
Tarks into Enrove? Did not the French at one 
time, and the Spaniards at the other time, give 
Uinbrage of a Rupture to the Imperial Court, 
and fo make it neceſſary to end the War, rather 
by a Peace with the Infidels, than by a Conqueſt ? 
I Coup carry it farther, How near did the 
differing Councils and jarring Intereſts of Europe 
go, to putting the victorious Hands of the late 
King of France in poſſeſſion of an univerſal Mo- 
narchy over the Chriſtian World; and what dif- 
ficulty, and under how many diſappointments 
and miſcarriazes, and at what expence of time as 
well as Money was a Confederacy at laſt form'd, 
ſtrong enough to prevent it? But this is an Ar- 
ticle, which however valuable, and which wou'd be 
dchg'tful as well as uſeful to enter largely upon, is 
yet wide of my preſent deſign, and therefore 1 
reitram my Pen, and tho' with reluctance leave 
3t to a fitter Occaſion, 

BUT to return to the Caſe ; It may be true 
that it wou'd be difficult to bring the jarring In- 
tereſts of the European Princes to joyn in the 
clearing the Coaſts of Africa from this bloody 
Race of Infidels which now poſſeſs it: But it 
does not follow, that it is at all the leſs needful 
to be done, or that it wou'd be at all the leſs ad- 
vantageous for Europe if it were done; and grant- 
ing me that, 'tis then the buſineſs of the Princes 
and Powers concern'd to conſider of Meaſures * 
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the doing it, and to anfwer for the omiſſion if it 
1s not done, 

Ir is none of wy buſineſs to fall upon the A- 
varice and Envy of this or that particular Govern- 
ment or State, as the Cauſe, it is not for me to 
enquire, why the King of Spain was not ſeconded, 


thirded, encourag'd and affiſted when he made an 


attempt for fo glorious a Work, a few Years ago; 
and in which, had France alone but joyn'd with 
him, as they might well have done, he wou'd cer- 
tainly have ſucceeded , for it is not the deſign of 
this Work to write Satyrs; but I may ſay, that all 
the trading part of Europe will have Iciſure to la- 
ment the loſs of ſo glorious an Occaſion, and ma- 
ny thouſands of miterable Wretches who ſhall yet 
fall into the Hands of thoſe Barbarians will have 
reaſon to curſe the Diſappointment. 

IKnow, that when the attempt was made 
many People look'd cooly on upon the Miſcar- 
riage, and not for want of Ignorance, ſcem'd 
plcas'd that the Spaxards did not ſucceed, pretend- 
ed it wou'd encreaſe their Naval Power; and that 
they were ſtrong enough already; that they were 
a Popiſn Crew, bloody and crucl as the Moors, 
or Algerines themſelves, that they were Papiſts, 
and the moſt cruel of all Papiſts, and therefore 
we had no occaſion to wiſh them good Speed, and 
the like. 

BuT my Anſwers to all theſe Arguments are 
ready, 


I. TRaADr knows no Parties, no Politic, no 
religious Intereſts; Commerce is a certain Com- 
munication of Nations occaſion'd by the nece ſii- 
ties, and for the good of Mankind; the Ene- 
mies of Trade are Enemies to all Men; Pirates 
and High-Sca Robbe rs are wild Beaſts that thou'd 
have no Law, and whom all Men ſhould joyn to 

de ſtroy 
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deſtroy,without enquiring what or who they are ; 
If a Bear or a Wolf ſet upon a Traveller you do 
not enquire Whether he be Papiſt or Proteſtant 
in delivering him, tis enough, the one is a 
Man the other a Beaſt. 


II. Leer the Spaniards be who or what they will 


the Algerines are worſe, the Moors of Sallee and 
Morocco are worſe ; the Spamards do not make 


Prize of Merchants who peacably purſize their 


Buſineſs, or of Ships honeſtly puiſuing 
their Voyages; when Papiſts are at War, and 
take the Ships of their Fnemiesz they do 
not {eli the Priſoners for Slaves, keep them on 
Shoar in Vaults and Caves, and at Sca chain 
them down to the Oar, as to Religion it is 
quite beſide the Queſtion; the i cuiſition med- 
dles with no Man for buying and ic!li»s, os 
for ſailing upon the Sea to this or that rt; 
there are no excon.municated Harbours or Bays 
that a Proteſtant Ship may nct Ar.cho: in; no 
dedicated Harbours that a Herctic Veſſel muſt 
not take ſhelter in; Trade is neither Pomih or 
Proteſtant z we deal with Infidels in Turkey, 
and Pagans in China, without exception; the 
Pirates of Barbary are not Enemies of the Eu- 
ropeans, as Catholics or Heretics, but as Mer- 
chants, and for their Money, and as Men, for 
their Bodies to ſell them as Cattle in the 
Markets, 


III. Leer then the Moors or Algerines be treated 


as they are Enemies, of Chriſtians as Men, and 
Theives for their Goods, for the ſake of Rob» 
bery and Plunder; and as ſuch, the Chriſtian 
Powers ought to Arm againſt them as common 
Enemies, laying all national or religious 
Animoſities alide ; Why ſhow'd not all the Na- 
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tions of Europe joyn in ſo neceſſay a Work? 
Whether they can or will be prevail'd with to 
do it; that is another Queſtion, 


CHARLES the Fifth, juſtly call'd the 
Great, ſaw into the reaſon, juſtice, and neceſſi- 
ty of this; and as he was a moſt magnanimous - 
as well as a politic and underſtanding Prince, he 
apply'd himſelf very ſeriouſly to the Work, 
and made two powerful Expeditions on purpoſe ; 
the firſt ſucceeded gloriouſly, and he took the City 
of Tunis, with the Caftle of Goletto, and in effect 
the whole Kingdom of Tunis, the ſecond, againſt 
Algier, miſcarried; by reaſon of a terrible Tempeſt 
which ſcatter'd and deftroy'd great part of his 
Fleet, and he return'd with loſs; but this was 
unavoidable, and the like might eafily be prevents 
ed. But even this ſhews, that great and generous 
Princes have formerly thought this Work worthy 
their undertaking; that it is not done, if it is 
from Heaven, is a judgment upon the Chriſtiau 
World for the Omiſſion; and if it is not attempt- 
ed they will always, like the Canganites in the 
Land, be left there for Goads in our Sides; only 
let us remember the Iſraelites were always blam'd 
for not deſtroying the ſaid Canaanites, and for 
leaving one of them alive; and this is a Sum- 
mons to me to ſpeak to another Obje&ion, tho 
not mention'd before; namely, What right have 
we or any of the Chriſtian Nations of Europe to 
invade and diſpoſeſs theſe People, who however 
they came by their Poſſeſſions, haveenjoy'd them 
by ſo long a preſcription, as namely, abont or a- 
bove a thoutand Years, that if we look back 
ſo many Ages into any of the Chriſtian Nations 
we ; ng of, we may find our right to the Country 
we hve in, as ill founded perhaps as theſe, that 
it is not ſuffieient ** they are — 
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and not Chriſtians z for then we have a right to 
make War vpon and deſtroy all the Heathen Na- 
tiors of the World, which I do not take to be 
Juſt ? | 

To this I anſwer, That there is ſomething ſpe- 
cious in the Objection, yet there is as clear and 
undeniable an Argument to be uſed for the juſtice 
of the attempt as can be deſir'd in the World; 
and it is form'd in a juſt diſtinction between 
the People as they are Men, and the People as 
they practiſe and behave. We do not execute a 
Murderer becauſe he was a Man, and had ability 
or courage to commit the Murder, but as he was 
a Criminal, a Manſlayer, and had ſhed innocent 
Blood, 

So let the Moors and Turks of Salce, Algier, and 
Tunis, and Tripoli, apply themſelves in a peacable 
manner by honeſt Labour, or Commerce, to cul- 
tivate the Earth, and hve on the honeſt Fruits of 
their Labour, I had nothing to ſay , a-God's-Name 
let them enjoy and peacably dwell in the Land, 
and we might trade with them, as well as we do 
with their fellow Infidels at Conffantizople, Smyr- 
na, Aleppo, and other places; for this Quarrel 
does not lye againſt them as Men, nor as Turks 
aud Mabometans. 

Bu mT the Quarrel at them is, as they are 
Thieves, Robbers, and Murderers, and as ſuch 
they both may and ought to be ſuppreſs'd, and 
"tis the reproach of Chriſtendom that they are 
nor. 

To make this evident, it wou'd be ſufficient to 
advance, that the Chriſtian Nations ſhou'd in cafe 
of ſuch a War, only drive them off fifteen or twen- 
ty Miles from the Sea-coaſts; there is Country 
enough for them all, to ſpread themſelves as far 


as they pleaſe; but I think they have done enough 


to Znrope for ſo many hundred Years together to 
' deſcrve 
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deſerve to be baniſh's from the Sea for ever; let 
them then but be extinguiſh'd as Pirates, the reſt 
will come of courſe, and they may be 2s Potenr 
in Numbers as they will or can, the Trade wou'd 
ſoon revive; nay thoſe very Men who «re now 
drones in the great Hive, and devour the labour of 
the induſtrions World, wou'd then become labo- 
rious and diligent as other Nations are, and be a 
Bleſſing not a Judgment to the World, 

THis I think takes away all pretence of ob- 
jection againſt the juſtice and lawfulneſs of attack- 
ing thoſe People; for let them live honeſtly and 
induſtriouſly by Labour or Commerce, or any 
how, ſo as not to oppreſs or wrong the reſt of the 
World, and we have nothing to ſay. 

BUT as they will never do that, as long as 
they have Ships, and Guns, ang Men to go a 
robbing; I think it is but juſt they ſhow'd be at 
leaſt remov'd from the Sea-ſhore, and be fuſf-r'd 
no more to ſet a Sail or row with an Oar upon the 
Sea; Nor can this be unjaſt on this accounr, 
1. They have done ſufficient to forfeit the Seas, 
that is, the privilcge of failing npon the Water, 
as long as they have a Name on the Earth, or at 
leaſt as Nations. Aud Secondly, They are able to 
give no other ſufficient fecurity for their Echa- 
viour than that of entirely quitting the Couft, 
giving up their Ships, and being aliow'd to have 
no more Ships or Boats to make uſe of, 

Ho w eaſy wou'd this be, if the European Pour 
ers were but once reſolv d to unite their Forces for 
the attempt; nor wou'd it be an Expedition that 
wou'd call for all their Forces, no nor ſor the 
twentieth part of their Forces, it they thought fir 
to make an Experiment; and now gloriouſty won d 
it reward their Labour? 
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Ly r vs but conſider the Bleſſing and Satisfac- 
tion which it won'd be in Trade to have no Ene- 
my to fear; to have Ships fail ſingle, and as it 
were unarm'd, into all parts of the Mediterranean ; 
to have all the Ports of Africa free and friendly 
no danger or apprehenſion of danger any where: 
Wherezs now, 


Nor a Sailor goes to Sea in a Merchant Ship, but 


he feels ſume ſecret Tremor, that it may 
one time or other be his lot to be taken by the 
Turks; it is impoſſible for a Scaman to ſail by 
the Coaſt of Algier, or Tunis, without having a 
kind of horrour at the place, and a little panick 
fear upon his Spirits about it, that ſometime or 
other it may be his lot to be carry'd in there 
and {old for à Slave. 


Nor an Inhabitant on the Coaſt of Spain or 
Italy, no not from Gibraltar to the City of Ve- 
rice, the fortify'd places excepted, but they 
are in conſtant apprehenſions of being ſurpriz'd 
in their Beds, Men, Women, and Children, 
and hurry'd naked, and ſpoil'd of all they have 
on board ſome Pirate Sloop or Bark, that has 
made a deſcent upon the Coaſt on purpoſe to 
carry off ſuch a booty; and this has been prac- 
t1s'4 all along upon that Coaſt, 


AdAIN, from Apei-hill, at the mouth of the 
Straights, juſt helow Ceuta, to the very Gates of 
Alexandria : You have not now a friendly 
Port, not a Town, a {ew the Spaniards have 
pollefſed only excepted, where you ſhall not 
be in danger of a ſurpriſe on what condition 
focver, or in what diſtreſs ſoever you are driven 
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ENQUIRE into Trade itſelf, t.ie awe and 
dread of this helliſh Crew puts the Merchants to a 
daily expence in their Buſineſs ;every Voyage the 
lay in double ſtore of Ammunition, and double 
Man every Ship; Victuals and Wages, encreaſe 
the charge of the Voyage, the Enſurers advance 
the Premium upon every Cargo, becauſe of thepoſſi- 
bility only of this danger; great Guns and {mall 
Arms are added in proportion; and after all, how 
much Blood 1s ſhed in gallantly defending them- 
ſelves when attackt, even in thoſe Ships which are 
not taken, 

How much needleſs expence has this been to 
the Trade of Europe in ſo many hundred Years as 
this miſchief has reign'd? Nay, how much more 
than it wou'd have coſt the Nations concern'd to 
have ſent a hundred thouſand Men at once to have 
reduc'd thoſe Deſperadoes, and have blow'd them 
all out of the World? | 

Bes1DEs this vaſt expence which the Mer- 
chants have ſuffer'd; and the public expences in 
the ſeveral fitting our Squadrons of Men of War 
to fight them, ſending others to convoy their 
Merchants Ships, and at laſt ſending Envoys to 
treat of Peace, and make Terms with theſe deſpi- 
cable Rogues, for ſuch they are, and in a moment 
upon every Caprice the Pcace is broken, and our 
Ships ſurpriz'd again. 

Ho w have the States General been oblig'd now 
four Years to ſend Squadrons of Ships of War every 
Year to the Mediterraucan to fight the Algerines £ 
And at the fame time, What a vaſt value have 
they loſt in Ships and Goods taken by thoſe Ro- 
vers? And how many Lives loſt > How many poor 
Men carry'd into miſcrable Captivity? And fo 
ſucceſsful have they been, that they deſpiſe all the 
offers of Peace the Dutch can make; nay, the in- 
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terceſſion of the Grand Seignior himſelf for the 
Dutch is recuſed, unleſs ſuch inſolent Conditions 
ſhould be accepted by the States, as the very 
King of Sardinia wou'd deſpiſe : nay, the Repub- 
lic of Lucca wou'd ſcorn them; amounting, in 
ſhort, to little leſs than making the States Gene- 
ral of the United Netherlands tributary to, and 
Subjects of the Turks at Alger ? 

How much cheaper, as well as more honour- 
able, and indeed reaſonable, wou'd it be to have 
all the Merchandizing part of the Chriſtian World 
join together, and by ſending a formidable Fleet and 
Army, fall upon them at once; and in one hear- 
ty attempt put an end te their Depredation, and 
clear the Seas of them for ever. 

TAHEN the Trade of Africa wou'd be reviv'd; 
the Towns upon the Sca-coaſts wou'd be reſtor'd, 
As they wou'd be undera Chriſtian Government, 
ſo they wou'd be inhabited by Chriſtians; and in q, 
a few Ages the Numbers wou'd encreaſe, and the q, 
Country perhaps be as well inhabited as Europe is] p 
now, and a Trade eſtabliſh'd with them in pro- an 
portion; for Numbers of People encreaſe Trade, ta! 
Manufactures wou'd be call'd for there as well as} ed 
in other Countries; and as they have a plentiful} ter 
Product for the ſupply of Returns, the advantage ane 
muſt be mutual. 

Bur all this you will ſay does not reach th 
Caſe; the Objection is laid from another Diffi 


culty; namely, Whether it wou'd be poſſible tha x 
the Nations cou'd agree about the diviſion of theig . 
Conqueſts when they were made? that they wou'} 5 
fall together by the Ears about Shares, and b 
envyings and jarring Intereſts ruin the Undertaky fh 
'n ing, and leave the lurk; Victorious, and more In 7 
Hi ſolent than they were before, — 
10 Ir this were really true it wou'd be very ſad pa 
Ni and the milcarriage wou'd lye heavy; but I d — 
Ti ve 


LL 
not ſee that this muſt neceſſarily follow; for if by 
a Treaty enter'd upon before, it ſhou'd be adjuſted 
what particular part each Nation ſhou'd attack, 
and ſo go on in ſeparate Bodies; tho' all ſhou'd 
fall on together, it might be eaſy to allot every 
Nation what part they ſhou'd poſſeſs, by appoint- 
ing each Nation to conquer for themſelves. 

Ox if it was found reaſonable to join the Forces 
of two or more Nations together, yet they might 
enter into mutual Guarantee with one another to 
ſet a- part the deſign'd Countries to the ufe of 
thoſe to whom they were ſo allotted by agree- 
ment; and to give them up peaceably, all the 
Confederates joining to enforce the execution of 
ſuch a Treaty, when the War was over; or to de- 
clare War againſt the particular Nation or Power 
that ſhou'd refuſe it. 

CUR1OSITY now might lead the Reader to 
defire me to enter into particulars, and to 1a 
down a Scheme how I wou'd have them ſhare this 
Bear- kin; but I think, tho *tis eaſy in itſelf, it 
wou'd be too aſſuming and arrogant in an Under- 
taking of this kind; then as here is a vaſtly extend- 
ed Coaſt, ſuch as wou'd be ſufficient for all Pre- 
tenders to it; I may turn it all into a Suppoſition, 
and let the Reader digeſt it for himſelf, 


sSurrosk then, That each Nation in the Me45- 


terranean had allotted them all and as much of 
the Coaſt of Africa as lay right againſt them- 
ſelves; the Spaniards, what is over againſt 
Spain, which by the way wou'd be the largeſt 
part; the French, what is over-againſt France; 
the King of Sardinia, the part oppoſite to Sici- 
ly, the Malteſes joining with him, and the Sicili- 
am, the Venetians, and Neapolitans, all the Eaſt 
part from Tripoli to Alexandria, with all they 
could ſeparately ſcize upon and ſupport _— 
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I give the Engli/b the South ſide of the Straights 
Mouth, from Ceuta, incluſive, to Tangier, and 
about to the Southward, as far as Santa Cruz 
the Dutch in Conjunction with the Engliſh 
to enter into the Kingdom or Empire of Fez 
and Morocco, and driving all before them, theſe 
Infidels wou'd ſoon be puſh'd away, and our 
two Nations ſettled infallibly and equally 
upon the Spot. 


IF any will queſtion here, whether they will be 
able to conquer the Black Kings and reduce them 
to Reaſon, or not to do it, I muſt anſwer them 
diſtinctly, that it is as eaſy to do it, as for me to 
write itz but theſe being Speculations, -I ſum 
them all up thus, Africa is ſo large in its extent, 
and the Country on the Coaſt every where ſo 
good that there 1s enough to ſatisfy every Pre- 
tender, and let every one keep what they conquer: 
as for England give her but a free Trade with them 
all, ſhe ſeeks no Poſſeſſions; her Factories and 


gettlements on the Gold Coaſt, in Ginwa, excepted, 


of which hereafter, 
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CH Ap. XIII. 


Of the flop of Trade at the deſtruction of Car- 
thage, How Silk Worms came firſt to be 
known in Italy; and how the Moollen Ma- 
nufaFures were firſi Invented and ſt on Foot 
in the Morld. 


w 7E have now brought Trade to a full ſtop in 

the World; Commerce, like a Boat a Drift, 
was loſt, and left as it were rolling upon the Water 
without a Rudder, an Oar, or a Sail; all its parts 
were diſlocated, and ſcarce the name of Commerce 
was left in the World, The Merchants which 
were left, were deſtitute of Corre ſpondencies; the 
buying part of the World deſtitute of Manufac- 
tures ; Natures produce, which is the principle of 
all Manufacturing, was deſtitute of a Market 
Goods made could not be fold, Goods wanted 
could not be found, Neceſſity was brought to put 
Invention upon the Rack, in order to form (as 
the Doctors call it, ſome new Materia Medica) a new 
Syſtem of Trade, and new ſubſtance of Materials, 
to ſet the World to work upon. 

THE Original of all Manufacture, and (in 
thoſe times, which I have been treating of) the 
only Materials then known, for manufacturing, 
were 81LEk and HAIR, CoTToONandFLAaX, 
This is plain from all kinds of antient Writers, 
and from the product of thoſe Countrics, at this 
time. 
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I. SIL x. The rich Man was cloathed in Purple, it 
ſeems he coveted to be ſeen in gorgeous Apparel, 
which could be no other than ſuch as the Baby- 
loniſh Garment was, that Achan ſtole, (vix.) Silk 
embroider'd with Gold and Silver, and various 


colours of other Silk. | 


I 


II. Fi ax. Fine Linen of Egypt, was then very 

well known, and the Prieſts Veſtments were 

either of ſuch fine Linen (as the Ephod in par- 
| ticular). or of Silk, 


III. Cor rox. For I make no doubt, as the 

Women were, and wou'd be cloathed richly too 

| as well as the Men; fo, they not being able in 
E thoſe warn: Countries, to wear heavy Clothing, 
*% contented themſelves as with the rich Atleſles, 
and flower'd Silks, fo with the light painted 

Chints, and fine Maſslapatans, &c. of Bengal, 

and Golconda, and all the Callicoes of the Eaft- 

Indies, that part between the Ganges, and the 

Indus; and which were brought into Europe, 

either by the Red Sea, to Sues, and Alexandria, 

or by the Caravans to Aleppo and Smyrna, 


Br Corinth being ruin'd on one hand, and 
Carthage the Year after on the other; by which 
two Cities the whole Wealth of the Indies circula- 
ted, there was a full ſtop of that Trade ; nor did 
it ever ſee itſelf fully reſtor d. For, 
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I, EUROPE, (by which I mean the Inhabitants 
of Europe) applying themſelves with great vigor 
to Trade, it was not many Years before (eſpe- 
cially in Italy) they found the method of get- 
ting the Silk unwrought from the Coaſt of the 
Caſpian Sea, aud learned to manufacture 4 in 

their 
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their own Countries; and within a few Ages 
more, they found means to bring over the very 
Species, (viz.) the Worms, which produced 
thoſe Silks, and the Mulberry Trees which fed 
them, and which together was the very Blood 
of the Commerce, and fo made it appear they 
cou'd naturalize both to theſe Europea. Cli- 
mates; and that in time they wou'd have no 
more need to go to India and Perſia for Cloth- 
ing their People, but would be able in a few 
Years to make the Trade ſubſiſt at home, and 
cloath themſelves by the product of their own 
Climate, and the labour of their own Hands, 


TRE effect of this was, That ſtah (that is) the 
Scuth part of Italy and Sicily, ſupplying Silk, and 
the adjacent Country of Lombardy, namely, the 
Duchies of Mzlan and Mantua, furniſhing innume- 
rable Hands to manufacture thoſe Silks, the 
Trade between Europe and Aſia, (that is, Perſia, 
Georgia, and India) died away; as far as related to 
wrought Sil ks, and Manufactures of Cotton andHaar, 
&c. and in a few Years more was wholy confin'd 
to the Trade of Spices, Gums, and Drugs, which 
continued to be brought to Sues, in the Red Sea, 
and from thence to Alexandria; which Trade the 
Venetians and the Genoeſe ſhar'd between them, as 
ſhall be ſeen in its place; and as for the Silks, 
they were ſo far from wanting them, that the 
Italians, for many Ages, out-did the Perſians and 
Indians, and abundantly ſupplyed themſelves, and 
all Europe, with wrought Silks, without fo much 
as thinking any more of Perſia, or India. 

THrxvs ſtood the Commerce of Europe, for 
ſome Ages, after the firſt decay of the Eaft India 
Trade, by the deſtruction of Corinth and Carthage. 
The Romans troubled themſelves not, as a State, 
and in their politic Capacity, with matters of 

X 2 Commerce; 
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Commerce; nor do I find, except what related to 
ſupplying the City of Rome, and the Country ad- 
Jacent with Corn, any one Act of the Senate, or 
Edict of any Emperor, for the directing, regu- 
lating, or encouraging Commerce, or Manufac- 
tures, uuder the whole Roman Government, from 
the time of the deſtruction of Carthage, to the 
time of Fuſtinian the Great, that is to ſay, for 
above 900 Years, 

TRADE was left, as I have ſaid, to its own 
Fate; Merchandizing went forward, as the Mer- 
chants of thoſe times thought fit to act, every 
one in the narrow Circle, or Sphere of his own 
views, traded this way or that way, as they 
Pleas'd. 

I KNow they tell us of Fleets of Ships, in 
the Romans time, which went to the Indies, and 
return'd agam into the Red Sea; that is to ſay, 
to the Gulph of Sues, upon the Northern 8 ore, 
or point of that Sea; but we read little of what 


they brought. *Tis certain, that after Auguſtus's 


time, when as I ſaid, the Citizens of Naples fetch- 
ing only tie Silk from Perſia, began to manufac- 
ture their own Goods; I ſay, f.om that time the 
Eaſt India Ships brougit home little but the 
Spices aud Callicoes of India, leaving the wrought 
Silks of /erfa behind, as what the Romans were 
well enough turniih'd with at home, 

THrv s continued the Affairs of Trade during 
the time of the Roman Grandeur; for then, Rome 
being Miſtreſs of the World, Italy was the cen- 
ter of its Commerce; and having above 
fix Millions and a half of People in it, the ſup- 
plying them with but every one a yard of Linen, 
and every one a yard of Silk, was enough to 
have ſet all the Weaversin Egypt and Pera at 
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Buer Italy is a warm Climate, and as it ſtands 
juſt where it did, it is to be ſuppos'd the Climate 
was as hot then as it is now; and this ccc aſion'd 
the People, both Men and Wemen, to go as thin 
cloth'd as they could; nay it was complain'd in 
Auguſtus's Reign, that the Ladies Clothing, leav- 
ing the Neck and Breaſts, down to the Stomach, 

uite bare; and the Legs, above the Knee, in part 
10 too, the looſe Robe being but ton'd up upon the 
Thigh; the reſt of the Body clothed with thin 
Lawns and Crapes (next to a fine Mullin) lay fo 
cloſe to the Body that the parts were all diſtin- 
guiſh'd thro the covering, and it was but a civiler 
kind of going naked, when all the Shapes of the 
Body were delineated, even thro' the ſhade of 
the Habit. This locſe way of Drefling the Ro- 
man Virtuoſi exclaim'd at very vften, as done to 
excite Lewdneſs; and Juvenal often Expoſtulates 
with the Roman Ladies about 1t: But that is 
foreign to my purpoſe, except thus far, namely; 
It proves that the Trade from India of fine 
Muſlins, and fine Callicoes, and Chints, fully ſup- 
ply'd the demand of Italy for a long time with 
Clothing, eſpecially for the Ladies; as to the 
Robes of the Men, the Iaga, or looſe Mantle, 
which the Men wore; that was ſupplyed with adif- 
fering and remote Manufacture; namely, to thoſe 


who could ſupport the expence of it, Perſian and 


Indian wrought Silks made the Veſt; and the Robe 
was fine Damask, and others follow'd their ex- 
ample, where they could come up to the wear ; for 
the reſt ſeveral kinds of Cotton Stuffs, and Cambs 
lets made of Goats and Camels Hair, ſuch as 
they made uſe of for many Ages after, and 
ſach as they make uſe of in thoſe Countries to 
this Day ; ſome of which may be thoſe we call 
Turkey Burdets, and are ſtill call'd by the Name of 
Turkey Stuffs of what kind ſoever. 5 

HE 
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TAE Poor had their different Clothing, as the 
Poor have in all Nations; and by degrees, the 
Silk being too dear in the Materials as well as 
Workmanſhip, and Cotton being fetch'd too far 
to come to a reaſonable price; I ſay, by degrees 
they began to make uſe of the Wooll from the 
Back of the Sheep, to make courſe Garments for 
the Poor, and to give them relief againſt the In- 
clemencies of the Spaſons,* as well Heat as Cold; 
and even in this they found themſelves out-done 
by the Vandals, the Goths, and the other barba- 
rous Nations; which in the ſeveral declining 
Years of their Empire made Excurſions from their 
frozen Mountains into the ſofter and warmer 
Climates of Italy. 

WAE N thoſe wild People, eſpecially the He- 
ruli, and the SaFmatians, who came out of Poland 
and Maſcovy, the Upper Hungary and Auſtria; and 
more eſpecially the Vandals, who came from the 
frozen Shores of the. Baltick, and the Countrics 
about Pruſia and Pomerania, I ſay, when theſe 
People came down, they found their Princes and 
Generals dreſs'd up in coſtly Furs, the Sables 
and Ermines, tie Beavers and Foxes Skins of the 
Northern Climates; their Horſes were cover'd, 
(and which ſerv'd them for Saddles and Houſings) 
with the Skins of Bears and Ounxes, Buffalloes, 
Rain Deer, Stags, and the like. 

THe Soldiers had their clothing of Skins alſo, 
but of meaner ſorts; ſuch as the Hare, the Coney, 
the Badger, the Otter, the Sheep, and the Lamb; 
of which the Fur, or Wooll, being inward, as 
well as outward, they were exceeding warm, 
and not to be endur'd when they march'd ſo far 


as Italy, where they ſoon learnt to cloath them- 
{-lves with the Spoils of the Country, and often 
left their richeſt Furs behind them, eſpecially if 
being beaten, as they were frequently by the 
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Romans, they were oblig'd to leave their Bones 
behind them too, ſometimes two or three hundred 
thouſand at a time. 

PROCESS of time however, mended things 
with thoſe Northern People; and whereas at firſt 
they came down cloath'd with the Skins of wild 
and ravenous Beaſts, themſelves more ſavage, 
wild, and ravenous than the Beaſts whoſe badges 
they wore; ſo in a few Ages the Romans per- 
ceived the Wooll of the Sheep, inſtead of being 
worn on the Backs of the poor Soldiers rough 
upon the Skin, and the Skin perhaps with no other 
dreſſing than being dryed in the Sun; I ſay, 
they perceiv'd the Wooll taken off from the Skin 
woven and manufactur'd into a difterent ſpecies 
of Garments, call'd Cloth of Wooll, or Woollen; 
and tho' this at firſt might be about as good as 
our Rugs, Duftels, and Blankets, or perhaps not 
ſo good; they fitted the purpoſes for which they 
were defign'd, and ſerv'd not only to accommodate 
the People, but even to make them proud of 
the Habit: Thus we find in ſome of the de- 
ſcriptions of the antient Northern Gauls and Bri- 
tains, that their Habit was a Rug, with Tags or 
Thrumbs of Wooll hanging down on the outſide, 
the ſame as we frequently find ſome Gentlemen 
affect to wear now, not for neceſſity, but in af- 
fectation and mimickry to look a little ſavage 
and barbarous; as if any thing that look'd wild 
and mountanous was a Beauty to them, and could 
paſs for Ornaments, becauſe they thought fit 
to make uſe of them; But the humours of a 
time, and of a few, is not worth a Digreſſion ; *tis 
enough to tell us what was the groſs beginning ot 
that we now call the Woollen Manufacture. In 
all thoſe antient Ages of the World, Egypt carry'd 
on a mighty Tra'e in the Linen Manufacture, 
and ne Linen of Egypt was the greatelt _ 
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of the World of the kind; and this, with 


the vaſt plenty of Corn that always grew there, 


made Egyyt Rich; for Egypt ever ſince the time of 
Foſeph and his Brethren, was the Granary of 
the World for Corn: It is true Corn is a Product, 
not a Manufacture, a Supply on Occaſion to any 
Country, not a Commerce, but Linen was their 
Wealth, their main and chief Employ, a national 
Buſineſs, the Manufacture of the Country, and 
on which ſhe chiefly depended. This we may 
reaſonably conjecture was the Reaſon of the place 
being ſo infinitely and incredibly populous; inſo- 
much that they tell us when Nebuchadnezzar, af- 
ter his diſappointment in the taking of Tyre, in- 
vaced and took Egypt, there were then twenty 
thouſand Towns in it; ſome of which were great 
and populous Cities, and eſpecially one, ſuppos d to 
be the Memphis of the Antients, as immenſly great 
as they ſay Grand Cairo is now, and had ſix or 
ſeven Millions of People in it, with the vaſt 
Wealth, of which, when the Babylowan King 
plunder'd it, beſides enriching his whole Army, 
and as ſome ſay, his whole Empire, I ſay, with 
that overplus Wealth he built or caſt that mon- 
ſtrous Idol which he ſet up in the Plains of 
Dura, in the Province of Pabylon, and which was 
all of Maſſy Gold; the dimenſions of which are 
deſcribed, Dan. iii. 1. The height ſixty Cubits, and 
breadth ſix Cubits, or, to allow a Foot and half to 
each Cubit, it was ninety Foot high, and nine Foot 
thick, being (to bring 1t down to vulgar Appre- 
henſion) near half as high as our Monument; all, 
I ſay, of Gold: What the ſhape of it was, we 
know the Scripture is ſilent in, but Authors gene- 
rally agree, that like the Colloſſus at Rhodes, it 

was in the figure of a Man. 
TH 1s infinite Number of People in Egypt, and 
the exceeding Wealth of that Country, is not 
at 
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at all improbable, were drawn together by Com- 
merce; and the whole Commerce of the Country in 
all thoſe early Days was in fine Linen, Purple, 
and Blue, Embroidery, and ſuch nice Works 
of the Needle, Ezekiel xxvii. 7. Fine Linen, with 
embroidered Work from Egypt ; and again verſe 16. 
Purple, and embroidered Work, and fine Linen from 
Syria; and we all know that Syria is the next 
Country adjoyning to Egypt, and was then under 
Pharaoh's Dominion; and again verſe 27. Blue 
Cloths, and embroidered Works, and Cheſts of rich 
Apparel, from Sheba and Aſhur; theſe were 
Countries in Arabia, juſt oppoſite to Egypt, on 
the Red Sea, 

'TH1s ſhews us what a place of Trade Egypt 
was, for Manufactures; and that by theſe Maau- 
factures they became ſo prodigiouſly Populous; 
for Manufactures bring Trade, and Trade diſ- 
perſes, that is, conſumes the Manufacture, and 
both bring numbers of People together; nor does 
it appear that any Kingdom in the World was ever 
extreamly Populous but by the efficiency of Trade, 
except ah and India; and for thoſe particular 
exceptions we may reaſonably make Allowances, 
ſince their Governments are ſo publickly known, 
one happening by the immediate diſpoſition of 
Heaven, and the other being occaſion d by its be- 
ing the center of the great Empire of the World. 

ALL the other great and populous Countries 
in the World, have been made ſo by Commerce, 
and by Manufactures, and by theſe only; as Fruſſia 
once the moſt populous ſpot of Ground in the 
World, and ftill continuing extreamly full of 
large Cities, and Towns, ana People, it was then 
the ſeat of the Teutonic Amghts, and Hans-Men, the 
great Patrons of Trade; the only, and perhaps firſt 
Merchants of Europe, of whom 1 ſhall ſpeak in 
their turn: They A; firſt call'd Efterlings, — 
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then Hans Towns; and ſome of them retain their 
ndeur in Trade to this Day, as Dantzick, Elb. 
ing. Koningsberg, and ſeveral others. 
FLANDERS, that is to ſay, the ſeventeen 
Provinces, which are now the moſt populous Coun- 
try in Europe, if not in the World, and of which 
the United States are but a part ; how evidently 
did their Wealth and their exceeding multitude of 
People, derive from the Woollen Manufacture 
which thriv'd here; and which Manufacture was 
the effe& of England's being ſo near, from whence 
they had their Wooll , for England from the moſt 
early Ages was the Store-houſe of the World for 
the beſt and fineſt Wooll, and which indeed was 
to be had no where elſe; which ſame Manufacture 
has ſince that (being reſtrain'd within ourſelves) 
made £ygland at this time the moſt wealthy and 
trading Country in the whole World; in propor- 
tion Populous, and growing in Numbers and 
Wealth every Day, ſo viſibly, and ſo faſt, as may 


In time make it, if it is not already, the moſt po- 


pulous Nation in the World. 

How leng this Linen Manufacture reign'd in 
Egypt, Hiſtory is ſilent in, but we may venture to 
ſay, or at leaft to ſuppoſe, that when the Egypti- 
ans ſubmitted to Omar the ſecond Caliph of the 
Arabian Race, Anno. 640. the Arabiam, and by 
their example all the Mabometan Princes after 
him, living like Arabian, that is to ſay upon 
Rapin, Trade, which never thrives under Tyranny, 
forſook the Land of Egypt, the Merchants, plun- 
dered and robb'd by the Saracens, wou'd venture no 
more to trade to a Country where they cou'd not 
be protected from being ruin'd; and fo the 
fine Linen of Egypt, which was the moſt emi- 
nent Manufacture in that part ef the World, funk 


ſo effectually out of all that Country; that 


in a Word, they do not (now) make Linen * 
or 
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for their own uſe, but have it brought from Ham- 
burg, from Amſterdam, from Marſeilles, and other 
European Parts, where that Manufacture is ſince 
erected to the infinite profit of thoſe Countries, and 
employment and ſupport of the Poor. 

HAV IN O thus as it were led things on to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire; Trade we find 
ſpringing up in different parts of the World, as the 
ſeveral Governments which ſet themſelves up 
after obtaining liberty from the Roman Yoke 
qualify'd themſelves to give the trading World a due 
encouragement and protection; and the two firſt 
of theſe were the State of Venice, and the Teutonick 
Order; of both which, and the manner of their 
introducing Commerce into the Northern parts of 
Europe, I ſhall ſpeak in their order. 
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CH AP. XIV, 


Of the ſeveral new Diſcoveries and Improve- 
ments which were made in the World under 
the Roman Government, after the overthrow 
of the Carthaginians, bur eſpecially after 
rhe declining ſlate of the Roman Empire, 


1 Mus r now go back a little again to mention 
the other parts of my Work, and according to 
my Title, to ſpeak of the Article ranged under 
New Diſcovery. 

TRAr Learning flouriſh'd under the Roman 
Government is not to be deny'd; that the Romans 
civilized the World, and brought the barbarous 
Nations not only to ſubmit to Government but 
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the regularity of that Government, and the equity 


of their Laws made the People eaſy, their Per- 


ſons and Properties ſafe; and in conſequence of 
that Safety- and Liberty the People were en- 
courag'd to Arts, Induſtry, and Learning; in a 
Word, every thing receiv'd Encouragment under 
the Roman Adminiſtration but Trade, 

I'T is true, they d1d not particularly oppreſs 
Trade, or diſcourage the People from it, except, 
that indeed ſometimes their Taxes were heavy, 
and Impoſitions of Conquerors always diſcourage 
the Merchant; for the Sword too often reaps the 


Harveſt 0: the induſtrious Merchant; but even 


in that part, the Roman Government was as mode- 
rate as their Circumſtances wou'd admit. 

Bur here lay the difference; It is not 
enough to the planting and eſtabliſhing Com- 
merce, that a Government ſhou'd not openly 
diſcourage it; but Trade and new Diſcovery 
muſt be the nurſery and darling of the Govern- 
ment they live under; the Merchant muſt receive 
the countenance and aſſiſtance of the Govern- 
ment he lives under, or Trade never riſes with ad- 
vantage. 

CoMMERCE receivd a mortal blow in the 
deſtruction of Carthage; the whole World felt the 
ſhock , as their Diſcoveries abroad lately begun, 
ſunk and were deſtroy'd in the general diſſaſter, 
for want of Supplies; ſo Invention, uſeful Un- 
dertakings, Arts, Science, all which were flou- 
riſhing and encreaſing at home under the Cartha- 
gintan Goveri;ment, were likewiſe overwelm'd in 
it, and all the Manufactures ſunk with it, as no 
donbt many were on foot, among a People whoſe 
Genius addicted them to encourage Manufacture 
and employ their People: All were overwlielm'd in 
the general Ruin; the Mines of Copper, and 
Iron, and even of Silver, in many Countries 

were 
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were left unwrought, and the Iron in particular 
in Africa was never thorowly recover'd to this 
Day; nor has the manufacturing the Iron, which 
flouriſh'd particularly in Carthage, for the mak- 
ing Armour, Weapons, and all the needful Uten- 
fils of War, in which the Carthaginmzans excel'd all 
the World, ever been reſtor'd to Africa to this 


Day. 

In a Word, all the trading World felt the 
blow; and we find nothing conſiderable done in 
Manufacture, or Inventions, relating to Trade, 
after the fall of Carthage, for many Ages: Let us 
ſee however what progreſs was made in other 
things ; and how the World came gradually to the 
knowledge of one another. 

D1scoveEeRIEs for Trade were not made 
indeed, but Diſcoveries were made-for all that, be 
the Reaſons of them what they wou'd; for ex- 
ample, Carthage was deſtroy'd 1n the Year of the 
World 3804, 144, Years before our Saviour was 
Born. Julius Ceſar's progreſs into the North of 
Europe was not till eighty ſeven Years afterwards, 
being Anno Mundi 3891, fifty ſeven Years before 
Chriſt ; and tho' it was not a diſcovery for Com- 
merce, or a planting for Improvement, but a 
mere poſſeſſing by Armies for extending Conqueſts 
and encreaſe of Power; yet this as well as other 
Conqueſts of Fulins Ceſar made much about the 
ſame time, brought on the neceſſary diſcoveries of 
Commerce which have follow'd. 

THe Belgie, by which is to be underſtood all 
the Lower Germany, were a potent People inhabit- 
ing the inacceſſible Countries of Weſtphalia, Eaft- 
Friezland, and as much as was then habitable 
of the Netherlands, or Low Countries, for the 
moſt part of thoſe Provinces were then rendered 
not habitable, by the inundations of the many 


great Rivers, which empty themſelves into the 
. Ocean 
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Ocean at that place; ſuch as the Veſer, the Embs, 
the Rhine, the Maes, and the Scheid, with many 
other leſſer Rivers; which altogether pouring their 
Waters into this one part, as into a Common - ſhore, 
as either by Freſhes and Floods from the Country, 
or North-Weſterly Winds, bringing high Tides 
from the Sea, the Waters were rais'd above their 
uſual height, all the lower part now call'd Nether. 
land, or the Lom- Countries, were laid under Water 
like a Sea, and the higher Grounds ſurrounded, 
which therefore I call Inacceſſible. | 

THrose People began to be better acquainted 
with the Roman Government after they found 
that Great Britain had ſubmitted, and how well 
they brook'd the Conquerors, and in a few Ages 
afterwards, theſe Belgia became a Province of the 
Roman Empirgz and as they liv'd among Waters 
became eminent for their Skill in navigating the 
moſt boiſterous Seas. 

B v T ſtill thoſe Diſcoveries added little to the 
World, in reſpect to Commerce, till, after ſome 
Ages, the Belgie began the great Improvement of 
all, namely, that of the Woollen Manufacture ; 
which however was not, I ſay, for ſome Ages. 
But the firſt branch of Improvement, which theſe 
Low-Countrymen employ'd themſelves in, was re- 


covering the Land from the inundations of the 


Sea; and they were aſſiſted in, if not firſt prompt- 
ed to it, by the Romans , and particularly we find 
that Druſus Nero the Roman General has the honour 
of cutting the great Chanel or Canal, which joins 
the Rhine, and the Tſſel, and ſo upon any occaſion 
of a Land Flood caſts off a great part of the 
Water of the Rhine into the Zuyder, or the South- 
ern Sea; by which means all the Country below 
Arnheim as far as Utrecht and Leyden were eas'd of 
that vaſt weight of Water which at ſome Seaſons 
came down the Rhine, and like the Nile, wou'd 

cover 
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cover the whole Country, no Dykes or Banks be- 
ing able to reſtrain them, 

T x 18 Chanel being thus ſucceſsfully cut, and 
the effect of it appearing ſo infinitely advantage- 
ous to the Country, the example ſet the ſeveral 
Princes of the Belgia in their reſpective Diſtricts or 
Dominions, upon that noble work, of recovering 
thoſe rich Lands from the conſtant inundations 
of Water which annually overflow'd them, and 
render'd them uſeleſs to Mankind, and to ſhut 
them in with Banks and Walls built up with im- 
menſe Labour, ſtrengthen'd with vaſt quantities 
of Stones and ſolid Materials fetch'd a great way, 


-and at a prodigious expence, buttreſs d up with 


Piles and ranges of Piles, driven in ſometimes 
three upon one another; and then making thoſe 
Lands compleatly ſafe, and laying them dry, 
tho", as is obſerv'd by Travellers, the whole Sur- 
face of the Country lyes ſeveral Yards lower 
than the ordinary Surface of the Waterz and this 
was done with ſuch Art, and follow'd with ſuch 
Application, tho? very gradually, and ſome Ages 
of Years in finiſhing, that now we ſee two large 
Governments, Kingdoms we might call them, 
and two moſt powerful and prodigiouſly popu- 
lous Nations, namely, the Dutch and the Flemings 


living ſecurely, and large Cities and Towns flou- 


riſning, which were for 4000 Years before delug'd 
with Water, uſeleſs and impracticable. 

TH1sT hope I may be allow'd to call an In- 
provement; and that this Undertaking was ſo an- 
tient, and the finiſhing it to ſome degree in thoſe 
early times recorded, will appear by the many 
foundations of royal Cities laid there ſince the 
recovery of thoſe Lands, fuch as that of Kotter- 
dam, Middleburgh, Groninghen, Ghertrugdenburgb, 
and innumerable others in Holland; allo Bruges, 
Ghent, Sluyce, Oftexd, Newport, and even Ant- 
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werp itſelf, and many more on that ſide of Flax 
ders. 

IT x ſeveral Improvements of the like nature 
in other Countries, made after the example of the 
Belgia, are to be mention'd in their order; as par- 
ticularly the Triangle or Delta of Egypt, at the 
Mouth of the Nile, the Mariſh of Martigues in the 
Gallia Narbonenſis at the Mouth of the Khoſn, the 
low Land of Prufta drain'd by Teutones, thence 
call'd the Teutomck Order, at the Mouth of the 
great Rivers Viſtula, and of the Pergle, and 
the Neimen in Poland, the ſame in the Fens of Deit- 
marſh, and the Lands upon the Eyderſtrom, on the 
North-Bank of the Elb, in Holſtein and Sleſwick , 
with innumerable others ſum'd up in the general 
Article of the Improvement of Land; which, as it is 
ſaid the Roma firſt gave the example of; and to 


ſum up all, the Yenetz found the benefit of the like 


at the decay of the Roman State, by which alone 
they preſerv'd themſelves, retreating among the 
Iſlands of the Adriatick Gulph, and the drown'd 
Lands between the Mouths of the Fo, and near the 
Influx of the Adige, and ſeveral other Rivers; 
where draining and ſecuring thoſe Lands from the 
inundat ion of the Rivers, they at the ſame time 
fortify'd themſelves againſt the attacks of the 
Heruli; and afterwards of all the barbarous Na- 
tions which over- run the Roman Empire. 

TH1s is but a brief Hiſtory of a long ſeries of 
Time; but as a Hiſtory of Improvement is a part 
of this Work; and this is the beginning of all Im- 
provement in the World, in the ſence of the 
Queſtion; ſo I think it is the moſt conſiderable 
thing of its kind, and as it is what we ſee the 
efte& of every Day before our Eyes, we cannot 
think it ſo remote as other Inſtances might. 

HA p not this piece of Improvement. been 


made we had known no States of the United Pro- 
vinces 
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vinces; no Auſtrian Netherlands; nor had we heard 
of all the famous things done, and Men concern'd 
in the two moſt fatal Wars of the World, and 
which laſted (but with ſmall intervals) above 
forty Years each; I mean the War between the 
Dutch and the King of Spain, when the former 
began to be a free State; and the late War he- 
tween France and the Confederatcs, in which 
Liberty was effectually reſtor'd to all the op- 
preſs d Nations, and Europe may be ſaid to become 
one free People. | 

IT is moſt certain, that the Progreſs of Fulius 
Ceſar into Britain, and into the Northern Provin- 
ces of the Gauls and Germans, was to the Romans 
as the planting New-England and Virginia was to 
the Engliſh, I mean a New Diſcovery, with this 
difference only, that they planted for r = 
we planted for Commerce; they planted to exten 
their Dominion, we to extend our Trade; and as 
the laſt is the beſt Foundation, ſo it is the ſureſt 
Poſſeſſion, and will certainly continue longeſt; 
experience tells us ſo, witneſs the long continu- 
ance of the Colonies and Nations here in Britain, 
and in the Low-Countries, notwithſtanding the fall 
of their Lords and Diſcoverers, the Romans: Which 
have continued their Eſtabliſhments in Trade, 
tho* the Conquerors (the Romans) expir'd as a 
Nation; and witneſs the Britiſb Colonies in Ame- 
rica, which continued their tradiog Circumſtances, 
when the Government of Great Britain receiv'd a 
ſhock, the Monarchy was overwhelm'd, and 
- a manner deſtroy'd in our own Civil Convul- 
ions. 

AN D here I might make a uſeful Digreſſion 
concerning the durable nature of Commerce; 
how it eſtabliſhes Nations, but never deſtroyes 
them; how it renders them much more immortal 
tian Conqueſt and * and gives real, not 


imaginary 
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imaginary Triumphs to a People; for example, 
The Trade in Copper which the Carthagimans 
drove with the City of Corinth, of which ſo much 
has heen ſaid ; and of which the famous Corinthian 
Braſs was made (not of the molten Gold and Cop- 
per which Fable tells us was found upon Images, 
among the Statues and Temples of their Gods, 
and which the Fire melted down in the Conflagra- 
tion of the City) 1 ſay that Copper continues ſtill 
a noble Product of the Country of Africa, not- 
withſtanding all the Calamities, Diſſolution of 
Governments, burning Cities, and even rooting 
out of People, which has happen'd in Africa: The 
Carthaginians went off the Stage firſt, the Romans 
after; the Vandals, Goths, Saracens, and Moors, 
have all taken their turn upon the Stage of the A. 
frican Goverfiments; but the Copper Mines are 
the ſame to this Day, and are like to be the ſame 
to the laſt Conflagration; but this is a Digreſ- 
ſion, 

THE attempt of the Romans upon the Britain: 
and the Belgi, as I have obſerv'd, were really 
Diſcoveries and Improvements; I might indeed 
ſay they were Plantations and Settlements z but 
thoſe are modern Words, not in uſe in the Roman 
Days: Colonies indeed they were call'd, and were 
planted and ſettled as ſuch, and ſuch Britain was 
in general, and the ſeveral Stations of their Le- 
gionary Troops were ſo in particular, and alto- 
gether were more ſo, as their Inclinations to re- 
cover their Liberty were ſtronger or weaker. 

Bu r even Britain, or the Belgi, knew little of 
Trade till afterwards; for the Romans themſelves 
enter'd into no meaſures about Trade; all that 
occur'd to them in planting ſuch Colonies was to 
ſecure a Communication with them, to, and from 
other Roman Colomes, or to, and from Nations in 
ſubjection to, or confederacy with the Romans, 

that 
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that ſo the Colony might receive ſupplies of Pro- 
viſions, and ſupport of Troops, as occaſion re- 
quir'd ; and tho? this did even of itſelf create Com- 
merce, and in the conſequence of things did in 
time make Trade, by the induſtry and applicati- 
on of the People, and by their being under the 
Roman Protection; yet the Romans themſelves 
never had it in their view, at leaſt we ſee no 
room to think they had; nor do the Nations owe 
their Introductions to Trade to the Romans, any 
otherwiſe than as the Romans gave them Peace 
and Protection in the purſuit of the proſpects of 
Improvement which the nature of things offer*d 
them, by that Peace and Protection the in- 
duſtry of the People receiv'd epconragment. 

ADD to this, tho' it be but an Obſervation by 
the by, That Religion Jo—_ itſelf through 
the World ſoon after theſe Conqueſts of the Ro- 
mans, and very miuch by the help of thoſe Con- 
queſts; I ſay Religion ſpreading among the Na- 
tions introduc'd (with it) principles of Morality, 
and civiliz'd the People, 


For take it with yon as you go, Religion (I mean 
the Chriſtian Religion) did not at its firſt be- 
ginning to ſpread itſelf in the World, indulge, 
or ſo much as allow the Vices common now to 
Chriſtians z and winked at in Chriſtian Nati- 
ons, ſuch as Avarice, Craft, Sly, and cunning 
Circumventing one another, Over-reaching, and 
fraudulently Cheating in their Dealings, and 
all the little nameleſs Cheats and Chicanries of 
Trade. 


Tu Chriſtian Religion infus'd principles of 
Honeſty and Plain-Dealing; it recommended a 
general rectitude of the Mind, a known inte- 
grity of Principle, a juſt and upright Conduct 
df, L 2 under 
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under the awe of an inviſible Being, who 
inſpe&ed the minuteſt Actions, and wou'd call 
to account for the moſt ſecret conceal'd Wicked- 
neſs. ; ſo that in ſhort, where the Chriſtians be- 
came Traders, or engaged in Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, there, who ever dealt 
with them were ſure to find upright Dealing, 
punctual performance of every Agreement, 
the Hand laid upon the Heart was as ſacred as 
an Oath, and what the Mouth ſpoke the Hands 
were ſolemnly bound by; in a Word, a general 
probity and exact honeſt procedure govern'd all 
their Dealings; and this we cannot doubt en- 
courag'd Trade, as to this Day we ſee that foul, 
unjuſt, and diſhoneſt uſage diſcourages Trade, 
and drives away the Merchants even from C1- 
ties, and Nations, as well as Perſons, | 


Bur this Country and the Belgi, that is, the 
Flemirgs and Dutch, embraceing the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, within ſixty or ſeventy Years after their 
firſt coming under the Roman Dominion, it may 
be ſaid of them, with truth, that they ſooner 
than. other Pagan Nations felt the civilizing in- 
fluences of Religion; by how much they with a 
greater willingneſs and forwardneſs embrac'd the 
Religion itſelf; for tis remark'd by the Writers 
of our Hiſtories, in the Story of Foſeph of Arima- 
thea, who was the firſt Apoſtle ot the Britains, 
that the People moſt gladly, and with the greateſt 
ſimplicity, that is honeſty and integrity, receiv'd 
the knowledge of CR Isr. | . 

THwvs,andT think with great juſtice, I obſerve 
the ſettling Commerce in this part of the World 
to be the genuine, natural product of the planting 
Religion, and Roman Liberty here together; and 
tis obſervable to this very Day, that Trade flou- 


riſhes 
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riſhes upon the ſame Foundation, and declines ay 


that Foundation ſinks and decays, (viz.) 


I. Li2EeRT y, for ſecuring and preſerving Pro- 
Raa without which Commerce cannot be 
e. 


II. Hox EST, for the introducing juſt Deal - 
ings between Man and Man, on which de- 
pends Credit, which we find by experience is 
the life of Trade. 


No w in theſe two Caſes the Juncture I ſpeak 
of was particularly eminent; (1) The juſt Go- 
vernment of the Romans eſtabliſh'd Peace and Li- 
berty; and (2) The Chriſtian Religion coming in 
upon the very track or footſteps” of the Roman 
Conqueſts, that Religion /to the immortal Honour 
of its very Name in the World) inſpir'd its Pro- 
feſlors with juſt Principles; forming their Minds 
by the Rules of all moral Virtues, as well as with 
y & awe and fear of a divine Power, a righteous 
Judgment, and a futurity of Reward, on both 
theſe Foundations the World became more habi- 
table than before; and Men enjoying the Tran- 
quillity, which was the conſequence of juſt Go- 
vernment, apply'd themſelves to Induſtry and 
Labour; hence Arts and Learning flouriſh'd, and 
in conſequence of the firſt, 


Trade and Navigation. 


TRADE began gradually in this part of the 
World by three eminent Encouragements, beſides 
what I have already mention'd. 


I. Tre ſituation of the Country advantagious 
II. Tus 


for Commerce, 
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U. Tre diligence and application of the Belgi, 
that is to ſay, the Netherlanders, by whom I 
am to be underſtood to mean, the Inhabitants of 
the Country from Picardy, or the Mouth of the 
Some, to Bremen, in the Mouth of the Veſer, or 
at leaſt to Enbden, at the Mouth of the River 
Ems, 


III. By the finding the Wooll of England, which 
was ſo eaſily adapted to Manufacture, and 
which we find was employ'd to that end in 
Flanders, and the reſt of the Low Countries, 
even before the Romans quitted their footing ; 
for we find mention made of the Wooll of Bri- 
tain being tranſported to the Country of the 
Belgi: Thug the Roman employ'd the Ships 
of the Britains, in which they us'd to tranſport 
Wooll and Cattle to the ſaid Belgz, So much 
for the firſt knowledge of. Trade in theſe Parts 
of the World. 


Upo the like Foundations the Commerce of 
the Baltick naturally comes to our knowledge; 
and Nature furniſhing Materials, Trade became a 
Conſequence : Three principle Articles of Com- 

merce puſh'd natural Induſtry upon methods of 
Trade in this part of the World, Namely, 


I. Nav aL Stores, by which they firſt ſupyly'd 
themſelves, and then other Nations, for the 
building and fitting out Ships; for theſe naval 
Stores, firſt came in uſe by ſupplying their own 
Occaſions; and then became a Merchandize for 
ſupplying others: Theſe naval Stores were, 
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N. B. It is very remarkable, that Tar was long 
in uſe before Timber and Plank were known to 
be wanted in building Ships, the firſt Veſſels, 
tho call'd Ships, being no more than Ojſiers, 
and ſmall pieces banded togetber with Withs, 
and after with Ropes, and cover d with Skins, 
all being thicken'd, and as it were daub'd over 
(as the Ark was) - within and without with _ 
Pitch, which is Tar, 


2. HE M p, of which, by the help of Induſtry, 
they did then as they do ſtill, make their 
8 and Rigging for ſuch Ships as they 

ad. 


III. Cop r ER and Iron. Sweden, and the Coun- 


tries on both ſides the Bothnick Gulph abound- 
ed in theſe Mettals in the moſt early times; 
and as Nature made theſe things neceſſary 
to Trade; and that the Merchants carry'd 
them by Sea almoſt as ſoon as Ships were had 
in the World to carry them: So we find the 
Teutones, that is to ſay, thoſe Germans that 
inhabited the remoteſt Shores of the Baltick, 


whither the Romans never came, or but ſeldom 


if they came at all, and never conquer'd, nor 
the Saracens neither, were ſome. of the firſt 
Merchants in theſe Northern parts of the 
World, and navigated the moſt dangerous Seas, 
even when their Ships were but mean little 
Wicker-Work Boats, cover'd with Hides and 
Pitch, as above. 


B u r to go back to the Romans, as I have ſaid, 


that as a State they never meddled with, much leſs 


cacourag'd 


476 J 
encourag d Trade; yet (*) a late Author will have it 
that they eſtabliſh'd a College of Merchants, and 
that they ſent Fleets to the Eaſt Indies; yet even 
that very Writer acknowledges (+) what I have 
here advanc'd in theſe expreſs Words, That they 
ſought rather to extend their Dominion than the Arts 
and Exerciſe of Commerce; and he owns alſo that 
they had no Navigation but coaſting about, very 
rarely hazarding themſelves into the open Sea: 
Strabo indeed reproaches Eratoſthenes with Igno- 
rance, and ſays, that the Antients niade longer 
Voyages than the Moderns, and extended their 
Commerce to the utmoſt end of the World; but 
this Age wou'd laugh at Strabo; nay Strabo wou'd 
laugh at himſelf if he was now alive, and was to 
ſee to what an extent Trade and Navigation alfo, 
is now carryed, and what Ships the Merchants, 
as well as the Nations of this Age make uſe 
of. | 
Bu x to return to the Trade, which it is pre- 
tended, the Romans carty'd on, and which the 
Tame Writer boaſts of very much; tis plain it a- 
mounts to no more than this, amel), that the Romans 
(to give it you in his own Words) allur'd by the rich 
Merchandizes of the Indies ſent their Fleets thither 
every Year, i 

Nov thoſe Colleges of Merchants, which the 
Romans erected in Rome, were no more than what 
we fee practis'd in ſeveral Cities in Europe; and in 
London in particular; I mean forming Societies of 
the ſeveral Trades, ſuch as there is at this Day, 
and under the ſame title, namely, Colleges of 
Trades at Bruſſels: In London they are call'd Com- 

panies and Corporations; the ſeveral — 
| | * 
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and Shopkee forming Societies among them- 
ſelves, 90 ellablich By-Laws and Cuſtoms, for the 
better carrying on and the regulating the Art and 
Miſtety of their Profeſſion z and as the Word Mer- 
chant was then oy ning wy and is ſo ſtill, in al- 
moſt all Countries but in Exgland, it is evident it 
meant no other then Handicrafts, &c. As to 
foreign Commerce and Merchandize (as we under- 
ſtand the Word ;) the Romans tis true Knew very 
little of it; and the little they knew was chiefly 
for the furniſhing the great City of Rome with 
Proviſions and Corn; which City was fo large as 
indeed almoſt to employ all the Shipping, at 
that time, is the World; of which Shipping 
I muſt in the next place ſay a word or two. ” 
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Of the Navigation in and for ſometime after 
the Romans; and how mean a thing their 


navigating Skill muſt be in thoſe Ager. 


W H O ever reads the Hiſtory of the Wars be- 
tween the Cart haginians and Romans, which 
were call'd the Punick Wars, as alſo the Wars of 
Caſar and Pompey, the Battle of A#ium, with the 


other moſt memorable Tranſactions at Sea in thoſe 


Days; and how big the ignorant Writers of thoſe 
Times talk'd of them; wou'd think great matters 
were done, and mighty skill in Navigation was 
arriv'd to, which on the contrary, when we look 
back to, and compare with nr * we ſee to 
be all groſly ignorant, and even ridiculous, 
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IN the Fight between the Romans and the Car- 
„ thaginians off of the Coaſt of Sicily, the Carthagini- 
ans being worſted, loſt 130 Ships; the Romans and 
Cartbaginians often after that fitted out great Fleets 
of Ships; what they were I have already enquir'd, 
and how little they deſerv'd the name of Ships; 
let me add to it only this, that the Corinthians 
built a great Ship which had forty Banks of Oars 
this help'd to explain the Word Bank; no Man 
will be fo ſtupid as to think this Ship had .forty 
rows of Slaves or Soldiers rowing, one. row above 
another; that wou'd have infer'd a Ship of forty 
Decks, one above another; but a Bank, as the Word 
was then us'd, intimates no more than this, (viz.) 
4 Bench, on which ſat three, four, or five Men to 


rule or move one great, OAx; and of theſe, this 
great ure it was thought to be a 
Monſter an thoſe Days) had forty Benehes or 


| Banks of Oars; that is twenty Oars on a fide, as 
| Sir Valter Raleigh thinks; but if it was meant 
| forty of a Side, the Ship being ſo very large 
it might perhaps be ſo without any thing in it 
Miraculous. | 
Bu T that the Antients may boaſt with good 
ground of their extraordinary knowledge in Ship- 
ping; they tell ns of a vaſt Fleet that Seſofti7s King 
of Egypt built in the Red Sea of 400 Sail, or 400 
Ships rather; for ſo the Story expreſſes it; and I will 
not undertake that all or any of them had Sails, 
or that the ufe of Maſts and Sails was then known m 
the World: Then they tell you of another mon- 
ſterous Veſſel (Ship they call it) built by the 
lame Prance, of 240 Cubits long, and another E- 
gyptian Ship, which Lucian mentions, which was 
120 Cubits long, thirty in breadth, and twenty | 
nine in depth; all, which ſuppoſing them to be 
true, amounts to no more, in my judgment, than 
long Iroughs, which they us'd to carry their | 
| a >. 
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Luggage in upon the Nile; and we ſee every Day 
our Weſtern Barges, in the River Thames, above 
100 Foot long; and if they were four times that 
length, if the Navigation of the Thames, like that 
of the Nile, was always calm and ſmooth they 
might eaſily float with their Loading. : 

TH ws we ſee in Flanders long narrow Veſlels 
call'd By-landers, becauſe they go in the narrow 
Canals and little deep Rivers in that Country 
cloſe by the Land; ſome of theſe are longer than 
a Ship of 200 Tons; and thus, if we are not miſ- 
inform'd, the antient Muſcovites had Veſſels on 
the Volga wich carry'd a vaſt Burthen down that 
mighty River to Aftracan, and as I have heard, 
wou'd carry 1000 Men, and Weight in proportion; 
and had each 11o- Men to manage them; and I have 
been told, that they built them at Vologda, in the 
Northmoſt part of that River; and when they had 
perform'd the Voyage (which was above 1805 
Miles) they pull'd 'em in pieces, and burnt them, 
uſing Caller Boats to come up the River againſt 
the Stream: Theſe Boats, which I ſay I have 
been told of, they call'd Palatoons, and might he as 
big as Seſoftris's great Ship, and perhaps as good. 

SUCH Ships as theſe are therefore not to be 
mention'd in the account of Shipping, which 


we are now ſpeaking of; the Roman Accounts of 


their own Affairs will convince us that their Ships 
were hut ſorry things compar'd to what we now 
call Ships; young Pompey keeping poſleilion of 
Cardinia ravag'd the Coaſt of Italy with his Pira- 
cies, and almoſt ſtarv'd the City of Rome for 
want of Corn; but when they come to give an 
account of Pompey's Ships: | See the formidable de- 
ſeription, ] they were row'd with Oars, and cc- 
verd with Leather, and carry'd fixty Men each. 
At length the Roman Conſuls to quiet the People 


were oblig'd to build a Fleet to ftigit Fomp:y and 
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clear the Seas; and this Fleet was built and fit ted 
out to Sea, as we ſee by the account of it in about 
fix Weeks time, and Pompey routed : What Ships 
they were, may be a little gueſs'd at by the time 
they took up in building and fitting them out. | 
AUGUSTUS and Anthoxy, ſoon after this, had | 

a great Sea Fight, call'd the Battle of Adiun; 
Hiſtory is not agreed about the number of the | 
Ships they had on either ſide; but the loweſt 
Accounts ſpeak of 200 on each fide ; and the high- | 
eſt ſpeak of three times that number. 7 ä 
I x the Punick War the Cartbaginians defeated 
the Romans at Sea, becauſe they had bigger Ships, | 
and were more expert in managing them; that is 
to ſay they were better Seamen than the Romant; | 
and that was (by the way) becauſe they were 
better Merchants, and enur'd to the Sea by the ( 
conſequence of the vaſt Commerce which they car» / 
t 

[ 

1 

1 


ry'd on, which the Romans knew little or nothing 
of: On this account the Romans were oblig'd to 
build larger Ships, and get African and Sicilianu 
7 Seamen to match the Carthaginians; and then add- 
| ing their own Landmen, who were better Soldiers 
' than the Carthaginians, they by that means came V 
to match the Carthaginians at Sea; and if they had 1 

2 done, ſo they had never reduc'd them as they 1 
id. 
Bu T we are told, that all this while the Ro- { 
mans made Voyages to the Eaft Indies, ſix Lines * 
will explain that whole Article, ſo much boaſted of : n 
n 

a 

A 

G 

t 


Let us ſee what this great Voyage to the Indies 
was. Solomon we allow and the old Fhenigans had 
bigger and better Ships than the Romans; for the 
knowledge of Marine Affairs receiv'd ſuch a blow 
In in the deſtruction of Tyre that it was never fully 
| recover'd , and again, by that of Carthage; the 1 
Romans apply ing themſelves (as I have ſaid) to g 
72 Conqueſts \ 
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Voyages to the Indies. 
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Conqueſts not to Trade, and to Victory not to 
Navigation. N 
Buy T the Romans made Voyages to the Ea, 
Indies, How? [See the ſame Author mention'd 
before.] Following the Foot-ſteps of that famous 
Conqueror Alexander Magnus, they made Voyages 
to dig towards the Mouth of Euphrates: This 
diſcovers evidently the thing, The Mouth of Eu- 
phrates is known to all the World, that River, in 
conjunction with the Tigris, and other great Ri- 
vers, falls into the Perſian Gulph, not into the 
open Sea: So that the Roman Fleet did this, they 
ſail'd or row'd down the Red Sea, along by the 
Coaſt of Mecca and Mocha, and then pailing the 
Straights of Babel- Mandel, turn'd away to the 
Eaſt _—_— cloſe under Shore, by the South- 
Coaft of Arabia Felix, till they came to the Fi- 
ſan Gulph, which is the Mouth of ay croſ- 
ling which, in that part where it is fo narrow, at 
the Iſland of Ormus, the other Shore immediately 
ins the Bad/ ian Country, which is the true 
India, now ſubject to the Great Mogul; and coaſt- 
ing but a very little farther you come to the Ri- 
ver Indus, from which the whole Countty takes its 
Name; and where Alexander reduc'd Porus the 
Badrian or Indian King, | 
TI 18 is the mighty Voyage to India, of which 
ſa much is ſaid in honour of the Roman Merchants, 


which conſidering the calm Seas and warm Cli- 


mate, at thoſe Scaſons, and in that Latitude, is 
no more than our Seamen wou'd boldly attempt at 
any time in a Graveſend-W berry; and I muſt ſay, 
and I believe I ſpeak with Reaſon; that for a 
Graveſend-Wherry to go down from Graveſend to 


the Downs, and croſs over the Sea there to Calais, 


which they frequently do, is a much more dan- 
gerous and hazardous thing than all thoſe famous 


* 
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YET it is allow'd that the Hgyptians had Iarger 
and better Ships, and ſo had the Brians alſo, and 
the Carthagimans, than any the Romans had or 
knew how to have; and it might be in thoſe E. 
gyptian Ships that the Voyages to the Indies were 
made: Hence they tell us that Mark Anthony 
when he brought up his Fleet from Alexandria in 
Egypt, to fight Odavius, when he enter'd the 
Mouth of the Adria, that is, of the Gulph of Ve. 
nice, call'd ſtill the Adriatic Sea; Octavius, who 


fitted out his Fleet at Ravenna, tho? he had thirty 


Ships more than Authony, yet was doubtful of en- 
gageing till he had ſeventy Ships more from Pa- 
trasz becauſe Anthony's Ships, built in Egypt, 
were larger and ſtronger than thoſe of the Romans, 
This a full evidence of the Fact. 

BESIDES this, 'tis evident they diſtinguiſh'd 
between Ships of War and Ships of Burthen; as 
we do (tho' with a juſter Cauſe) to this Nay. The 
Ships of Burthen were only carry'd by the Winds, 
and with the help of their Sails; whereas the 
Ships of War were light and nimble, and being 


carry'd every where by their Oars, were adapted 


to fight and purſue: OF theſe Ships of Burthen, 
it ſeems the Romans had none, and were obhg'd 
to hire them of the Liburniant, who were Mer- 
chants that is to ſay they were us'd to fetch Corn 
from Egypt for the ſupply of the City of Rome, 


and of the Country round it, which was fo prodi- 


giouſly populous, that beſides Rome itfelf, which 
had at that time ſeveral Millions of People in it, 
Naples, Capua, and many other Cities of Italy,which 
were exceeding populous and Italy itſelf, even 
with the Corn of Sicily adjoin'd, was no way able 
to ſupply them; but they fetch'd Corn from Egypt 
in very great quantities, and from all the Coaſt of 
Africa beſides. | 
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HAvi1NG thus plac'd the boaſted Navigation of 
the Antients 1n a true light : Where muſt we look 
for the riſe and beginning of the preſent know- 
ledge of Navigation, and the skill of managing 
as well as building the great Ships, which we ſee 
made uſe of in the Commerce of the World, at 
this time? It is evident it muſt be lookt for in 
theſe Northern parts of the World; where the 
Seas being more dangerous, and the rapid and un- 
certain Tides, frightful and terrible to Sailors, as 
Antiquity furniſhes us with many evidences to 
prove, requir'd ſtronger Ships. 


Britain, where boiſterous North Winds blow, 
And Tides uncertain ebb and flow, 
The Sailors dread 


We.are now to ſuppoſe the Raman Empire de- 
cliningz and if you pleaſe ſuppoſe them quite 
ſunk, tho' it was ſome Ages a ſinking, as ſuch 
Bodies may be ſuppos'd to ſtruggle long, or as we 
call it to die hard; J fay ſuppoſe them ſunk and 
gone. The barbarous Nations which over-run the 
Roman Empire had no more view at firſt, to Com- 
merce and Navigation than the Romans had before 
them; ſo that the Conqueſts and Inroads made b 
the Vandals, Goths, Gauls, and Saracens, were all 
carry d on by their Land Forces; nay, it is very 
remarkable that even all thoſe barbarous Nations, 
which over-rnn the Roman Empire, came from 
ſuch parts of the World, and by ſuch ſeveral Routs 
as made the uſe of Shipping and Navigation en- 
tirely ueedleſs to the Conquerors. For Ex- 
ample: 


ITALY was the center, to which they all di- 
rected their March; by the fitvation of their 
|  [:veral 
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ſ-veral Habitations before, we ſhall eaſily ſce 
the Rout they took to come to Italy. 


Tre Hunns coming out of Pannonia, now Hun- 
gary, Tranſylvania, and Yalachia, march'd thro' 
Croatia, Carinthia, Anſtria Stiria, &c. into 
Lombardy: There was no Sea in this way, nor 
any occaſion for it, to bring their Stores or Pro- 
viſions, which all march'd with them; and for 

_ which they had always an infinite number of 
Carriages. 


THE Sarmati, which came from the confines of 
Mn ſcouy and Poland, and from all the remote 
Countries both Southward, upon the Boryſthenes, 
and Northward, upon the Viſula, came either in- 
to Thrace, aild fo bent their courſe towards Con- 
ftantinople, which was then the Seat of the 
Roman Empire, or marching through Moravia, 
and Anftria, came into Lombardy through the 
Country cf Trent and Tirol. 


Tux Saracens were an Eaſtern, or rather a South- 
ern People, and advanced from Arabia and Sy- 
ria, into Egypt and Africa, or directing their 
march Northward fell into the Leſſer Aſa, Cap- 
padocia, and Bithynia, and all this was ſtill ef- 

fected by Land; nor had they one Ship, or the 
leaſt occaſion for one. 


AG A1N the Goths and Pandals, the Cimbri, and 

the Heruli, take them ſeparately or together; 
they came from the Northern parts of Germany, 
and the Banks' of the Neckar, the Main, the 
Elb, and the Havel; and till all of them came 
by 1 paſling into Italy, by the Mountains 
OL £1708, 
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Laſtly, T H E Gauls did the ſame by the Alps, part- 
ly through the Duchy of Savoy, and the Country 
of the Griſons, or through the Gallia Narbonnenſis, 
and through the Country of Provence into the 
Genoeſe part, and by the Vallies of Piemont. 


Bu r take them all from their reſpective ori- 
ginal Habitations, they had not one Ship em- 
ploy'd in the whole World, towards the reducti- 
on of the Roman Empire, or of any of their Al- 
lies, except ſuch as the Saxons, and after them 
the Daves embark'd in, for the invading of Bri- 
tain z and theſe muſt be very poor and indifferent 
Things, if we reflect upon a Naval Engagement, 
or Sea-Fight, between the Britains and the Saxons, 
upon the Waters of the River Lea, þetween Val- 
tham and Ware, which is now all dry Land, 

T x 18 brings me back to the Caſe in Hand; 
As the Romans made little or no improvement of 
Ships, or of Navigation, in raiſing their Empire 
to that pitch of greatneſs, which 1t was once ar- 
riv'd at; fo the barbarous Nations, which invaded, 
and at length overthrew the Roman Empire, had 
no Ships, and indeed no occaſion of any in the 
ruin and reduction of it, 

We muſt come on therefore farther forward 
than this, for all the improvements and encou- 
ragements of Navigation in the World, and of 
Trade alſo. 

THREE or four Articles of Commerce, as 
we ſource of what follow'd in Navigation, may 
give us a light into the Hiſtory of it. 


I WHEN the Goths and Vandals over- run one 
part of the Roman World, they puſh'd princi- 
cv” into Spain; and taking a quiet peaceable 
poſſeſſion of all that rich Country, whach was 
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more than the Romans could ever do, they 
found principles of Commerce in the 
Earth; and as they brought principles of Li- 
berty with them (for the Gothic Governments, 
which are the very fame upon which the Britiſh 
Liberties are formed, were all ſuch as eſtabliſh' d 
Government on the foundation of Property) 
this, and the Goths withal receiving v arty 
the Chriſtian Religion, was the Reaſon that 
they became, wherever they ſettled, a moſt di. 
ligent and induſtrious People; quiet, laboriots, 
and ſimply Honeſt; and accordingly in Spain, 
finding Materials in the very Earth, and upon 
it, they, ſooner than any of the other Nations, 
began to apply both to Commerce and Navi- 
gation, | 


Ir is true, they were, after ſome Ages, invatet 
from Africa, with a {warm of Locufts, call'd 
Saracens, who as the Locuſts are ſaid to eat up 
every green thing, fo they ſwallow'd np and de- 
vour'd all the Induſtry of the Goths, and even 
the People too; in a word, they over-run the 
whole Country, except the two ſmaller Provinces 
of Biſcay and Guipuſcoa, | 

THrese retain'd their Liberty, and their 
Country being withal Mountainous, and of diffi- 
cult Acceſs, was alſo ſo well defended, that the 
Bi ſcayners boaſt to this Day, that their Race is 
pure native Spain, and that they are not at all 
mixt with the Moors, either in Blood or Religion. 

As theſe Biſcainers retain'd their Poſſeſlions, 
notwithſtanding the infinite ſwarms of the Sa- 
racens which came over; for I think the firſt at- 
tempt they made was with 600,000 Men: So the 
diligent People of Biſcay finding great plenty of 
Tron and Steel in their Country, they 1 4 
themſelves to the Manufacture of it; and _ 

that, 
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that, by the neceſſity other Nations found them- 
ſelves in of a ſupply of things ſo uſeful to them, 
Ships grew neceſlary to encourage and puſh on 
that Commerce: Hence they tell us, that Bilboa 
and Fuenterabia were the firſt Building Ports in 
Spain; that here they not only built Ships but 
employ'd them alſo; and that by this means they 
began to correſpond with the reſt of the World, 
with their own Ships carrying out their own Ma- 
nufactures, as alſo to encourage other Nations to 
do as they ſhew'd the example. 

WH1LE the Biſcainers appear'd thus to be the 
great and firſt Navigators in the Northern part of 
the Empire; fo the Veuetians were the next, 
whoſe riſe is merely owing to the neceility of 
Trade; I ſay the neceſſity of Trade, for they had 
no other way to live: Fuſt, For their Preſerva- 
tion from the flood of the barbarons Nations, who 
tore the Roman Empire to pieces, they were 
driven to the neceſſity, or at leaſt ſaw it tor their 
purpoſe to retire into ſuch places where they 
might beſt defend themſelves; and where the fitu- 
ation made it impracticable for their Enemies to 
attack them but by Sea; This retreat put them 
neceſſarily upon providing a ſufficzent Strength 
of ſuch kind, to preſerve themſelves in caſe their 
Enemies ſhould get Ships to attack them, or as 
the nature of their Circumſtances requir'd, 
Thus Nature wrought in both Places, (viz.) 


I. Txt Bay of Biſcay, a rough, tempeſtuous, 
angry Sea, and famous to this Day for exceed» 
ing great and hollow Waves, naturally drove 
the Biſcainers to contrive ſuch Veſſels as might 
bear out againſt the rougheſt Weather; and they 
ſoon by their hardy Adventures obtain'd the 
credit of bold and expert Scamem: They 
grew famous too in Trade, for their Iron Manu- 
| Bb 2 facture, 
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facture, making all ſorts of Armour, Weapons, 
and Habiliments of War; and for Swords the 
Biſcay Blades have preſerv'd the Reputation of 
being the beſt temper'd, and of the hardeſt 
Metal in the World, even to this Day. 


IL TH A Veneti, as is ſaid above, became early 
Navigators in the Adriatic Gnlph, by the very 
ſame neceſſity of their Circumſtances , for they 
having retir'd from the fury of the Heruli, and 
afterwards of the Lombards, into the faſtneſſes 
and defences of the Iſlands, near the Mouth of 
the Po, and of the Adige; as they form'd them- 
ſelves into a ſtrong Body of People, they were 
ſoon in a condition to preſerve themſelves from 
Invaſion. But how ſhould they do to ſubſiſt 
For the Iflands, to which they retreated, cou'd 
not ſupply them with Corn, or any other Pro- 
viſions; they were therefore oblig'd, or we 
may ſay, forc'd to go out to Sea, and Iook 
abroad for Bread: This naturally put them 
upon building ſuch Boats or Ships (for Boats, as 
we call them now, were call'd Ships in thoſe 
Days) as thoſe Occaſions call'd for. 


WIr R theſe they rang'd the Gulph for Corn, 
whether they ſought it in the honeſt way of 
Trade, by Buying and Selling; or that, driven by 
neceſſity, they rov'd about the Seas, and made 
deſcents upon the Country, taking it where they 
could find it; that we cannot determine at this 
diſtance of Time: It is not improbable, but that 
the laſt was their Caſe; for what Merchandize 
could they have at that time to exchange? And 
tor Money. it may be ſuppos'd, that flying, as they 
did, from the fury of the Barbarians, with their 
Wives and their Children, they could not carry 


any great ſtock with them. 
EO: HOWEVER 
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HOWEVER it was, be it by Piracy and 
Roving, or by plain honeſt Buying and Selling, 
it is not material, but they ſoon became eminent 
for Sea Affairs; and in proceſs of time venturing 
out into the Levant, and into the Xgean Sea, they 
found the way to Italy, and to the antient Greece, 
and among the reſt to Egypt; from whence bringing 
back not plenty of Corn only, but the Manufac- 
tures of the Eaſt Indies, of which we have already 
ſaid ſo often, that they had for ſome Ages been 
brought from India to Sues, either by Sea up the 
Arabian Gulph, or by Caravans through Aratia 
from Cape Fartack and Baſſora, in the Perfan 
Gulph, to Aleppo and Scanderoon: By this means 
the Venetians rais'd ſuch a Reputation for Com- 
merce and Navigation, and came into it fo ſoon 
too, that they were for many Ages the Mart for 
the Silks, Drugs, and Spices of India, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and Fer ſia; and by it rais d a general 
Correſpondence and Commerce, with all the Na- 
tions of the World; nay, and they held it too, 
till within theſe 300 Years, as I ſhall ſhew it in 
its Place. 

IN theſe thriving Circumſtances we cannot 
wonder at the Opulence of their Merchants, the 
Magnificence of their City, and public Edifices, 
or the Power of their Navies; by which, or by 
their Money, they made themſelves Maſters of a 
large extended Dominion, as well in the Levant, 
as on the Terra Firma; for the extent of their 
Government was indeed exceeding great; and in 
a ſew Ages we find them Maſters of all the great 
Iſlands of the Levant, particularly of Cyprus, of 
Candia, of Scio, and Negropont ; ſome by Con- 
queſt, ſome by Purchaſe: They were Lords of all 
the Iles of the Ægean Sea, of all the antient Pele- 
ponneſms, now the Morea, they poſſeſt all the 
Coaſts of Attica, Achaia, and Epirus; they com- 
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manded all the Eaſt-ſide of the Gulph, except 
Raguſa, and Dulcigno, they had the whole Coaſt of 
Dalmatia, Iſtria, Croatia, and Friuli, beſides the 
Countries which they {till poſſeſs in Lombardy, 
ſuch as Verona, Padua, and many others, 

ALL this, or the greateſt part of it, was ow- 
ing to the ſuperiority of their naval Strength, 
which for many Ages, was the greateſt,as it was cer- 
tainly the firſt of its kind in the World ; nor have 
they ever been overmatch'd in naval Strength by 
any of the Powers in that part of the World, till the 
Turks ſeeing a neceſlity of being able to give them 
a Check, ſet ſeriouſly to work to raiſe a Fleet 
ſuperior to them: This was not till the fifteenth 
Century, when Bajazet the Second fell upon 
them, and took the Morea out of their Hands. 

How EV¹HfP, in the ſeveral Wars they have 
had with the Turks, they have very often fought 
the Turkiſh Fleets, however powerful, and gene- 
rally have been attended with Victory, eſpecially 
in the great Battle of Lepanto, Anno 1457, of 
which the World has heard ſo much; and where 
the Turks loſt ſeventy Gallies, 30000 Men kill'd, 
and 2:000 Chriſtian Slaves ſet at Liberty. 

Tn 18 greatneſs of the Venetian State, as it 
was rais'd by Trade, and particularly by that 
Branch which I have mention d, namely, the Eaſt 
India Trade, in Silks and Spices ; ſo when the Portu- 
gue ſe found a nearer way to the Indies, by the Cape 
de Bon Eſperanza, and thereby furniſh'd Europe 
with Eaſt India Goods on cheaper terms; the Ve- 
netian Greatneſs felt the mortal Wound, and pre- 
ſently fell into a ſenſible decay; Lisbon encreaſ- 
ing in Wealth as Fenice viſibly declin'd. 


III. Havins thus given Inſtances of two ſorts 
of People who firſt fell into Trade, and gave 
encouragement to Navigation, after the de- 
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clining of the Roman Empire. I come now to 
two more Nations, who, tho* they did the 
fame, and mnch about the ſame time, yet we 
cannot ſay it had any dependence upon, or was 
at all influenc'd by the rife or decay of the Ro- 
mans; but they were rather brought into it by 
the conſequence of things; ſuch as the ſituation 
of their Country, the Genius and the Circum- 
ſtances of their People, and above all the reſt, by 
the neceſſities of Trade; and theſe are the Teu- 
tonick Germans, a fort of religious People as 
firſt, and who for Religion conquer'd the Gaths, 
which inhabited the Southern Shores of the 
Baltick Seas, where they ſettled themſelves 
for a long ſeries of Ages; always encouraging 
the People they conquer'd to apply to Trade and 
Induſtry. Thus they grew rich aad formidable in 
the World; and when afterwards they ſunk as a 
Government, or Body Politic; *tis evident, 
'that it was not by a decay of their Commerce, 
for that continues ſtill, but by the fate of the 
Times, and the claſhing of the ſeveral neigh- 
-bouring Iutereſts which overthrew them; of 
which I may ſpeak again in the next place. 


I Have mention'd already, how thoſe Teu- 
tonicks were now become the Inhabitants of Pruſta, 
Courland, and Pomerania, from the City of Strael- 
ford to that of Dantzick, Koningsberg, and up quite 
to Riga, Revel, and Narva, and were naturally 
brought to joyn together for Commerce: How 
their naval Stores grew from being a Supply for 
their own uſe, to be a Merchandize for other parts 
of the World. I need therefore only add, that 
this neceſſarily brought them to building of Ships, 
and that, ſuch'Ships as might be able to bear the 
ſhocks of thoſe Seas, and carry the heavy Load- 
ings of Iron, Copper, and other things of like 

heavy 
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heavy Carriage from one part to another, encou- 
raging the World by their example to build large 
Ships like theirs, and to come in with them into a 
ſhare of ſo gainful a Commerce; nor was this all, 
but theſe Tuetonicks, I ſay, came gradually to he the 
carryers of thoſe Seas, by the conſiderable Cor- 
reſpondences which they held on, and the Fi» 
gure they made; nay they became the moſt pow- 
erful as well as the richeſt People of all the 
Northern part of the World. 

Ix conſequence of this Wealth; They poſſeſt a 
large and powerful Territory upon the Viſtu- 
la, alſo ſeveral Provinces, as Livonia, Cour- 
land, the Ducal Pruſſia, with much of Poland and 
Lithuania in their Hands; and ſo powerful they 
were at Sea, that to whomſoever they lent their 
Ships, they were ſure to conquer their Ene- 
mies. 

I NEE p not enter farther into their Hiſtory: I 
am now talking of them as Merchants and Navi- 
gators; and as ſuch, they were very conſiderable: 
As to their being Teutonick Knights, or of ſuch an 
Order; and how they came to obtain the Honours 
and Dignities they enjoy d, and how to loſe them 
again, that's matter of Hiſtory, and no part of 
my preſent Undertaking; *tis enough that they 
roſe by Trade to be the chief Navigators, and the 
oreateſt Builders of Ships at that time in the 
World, and that they came into the laſt, by the 
conſequence of the firſt; I mean their mighty 
Commerce brought them to the building larger 
and bigger Ships. | 

Nok did their extraordinary Commerce die, 
tho' they (as a natural effect) went off the Stage, 
when they ceas'd as an Order of Knights; their 
Military Order died, but their trading Power 
roſe higher; for a Confederacy of Towns joyning 


together afterwards to carry on that Trade, pre- 
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ſ.rv*d the traling Intereſt, and grew greater than 
ever they were before: Theſe are thoſe we now 
call Hans-Towns, of which the principal Places 
that retain that Name, and who are ſtill a kind of 
Common-Wealth of Trade, are the Cities of 


Hamburg, 

Lubeck, 

Bremen, 

Dantzick, and ? 
Koningslerg. 


ALL theſe Towns are to this Day potent in 
Trade, and likewiſe in Shipping; and all except 
the laſt, have always, as occaſion requires, Ships 
of War in their pay, for the protect ion of their 
Trade; and formerly have been ble to fit out 
large Fleets, and to engage with other trading 
Countries in an open War; tho* now as they are 
too weak, ſo they have no occaſion for that part; 
yet they fit out Men of War often times to 
convoy their Ships from the Pirates or Privateers 
of neighbouring Nations when they are at War 
with one another. But, 


IV. Txt fourth Article is that which I men- 
tion'd at firſt, (viz.) The Dutch, who, beſides 
what I have ſaid already, began very early to 
fit out Ships. and carry on a ſeparate Buſineſs 
in theſe Northern Seas for the catching and cur» 
ing of Fiſh, 


War height of Improvement this Fiſhing 
Trade has been to Navigation as well as to 
Trade, our preſent experience abundantly ſhows; 
fince the Engliſh and Dutch, who have now the 
greateſt ſhare of the Fiſheries of the Northern 
World, are become by conſequence the moſt 
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powerful Nations as well in Trade as Naviga - 
tion. 

ALL this while however Navigation was wrapt 
in its ſwadling Clouts; the Mathematicks, by 
which it is now wholly govern'd and regulated, 
had no concern with, or at all related to it; a very 
little ſhare of Aſtronomy ſeem'd to inform the 
Sailors; as which was the North Star,which the Urſa 
Major,; and theſe, and a few Conſtellations more, 
ſerv'd them ſo as to guide them to find Land again 
when they were out of their Knowledge: But 
all this while they had neither diſcover'd Guns 
to fight with, or Compaſs to fail by, but 
- coaſtirg, and creeping about within ſight of 
Land was generally the utmoſt of their Art: 
How they advanc'd beyond this, and by what 
degrees they came to the perfection of Marine 
Knowledge, which is the preſent State of Na- 
vigation as a Sciencez and what infinite Ad- 
vantages have been made of it in carrying 
Trade and Diſcovery up to the preſent height: 
Theſe I ſhall. begin to diſcourſe of in the next 
Chapter. Ys | 
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How and by what degrees Trade (when ſet n 
foot in the World) ſpread and extended it- 
ſelf from one Nation to another; the Time, 
the Occaſion, and the Conſequence and alſo 
of ſome New Diſcoveries made in the World 
of Trade during thoſe Times. 


af Len periods of Time, in which the things 
mention'd in the laſt Chapter, ſhou'd be 
ſtated, and that we may preſerve Chronology in 
— Hiſtory as we go along, take in few Words 
tus. 


THe Roman Empire may be ſaid to be quite de- 
fun& when Charlemain King of France poſſeſt 
Italy and the Roman Emperor reſided at Conſlanti- 
nople, having no power to prevent the ruin of it; 
and this was about the Year 800, 


THe State of Venice was founded in the Year 

453, but they did not arrive to their full Inde- 

endence; and to act in Trade, and ſet up Li- 
3 till the Lear 1120, or thereabouts. 


Tu EH Teutonick Knights began their Conqueſts and 
Progreſs Anno 1222, or there abonts. Their 
Buſineſs was firſt reducing the Pagans (Pruſtar 
Inhabitants) by force to their Obedience, and 
planting the knowledge of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion among them : Thus far their planting in 
Pruſia was really a New Diſcovery to tne World, 
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at that Time: As for the Poles, the Country 
of the Sarmate had receiv'd the Goſpel, and all 
Poland and Lithuania, as it was then preſcrib'd 
and limited, were become Chriſtians ſome 
Years before theſe Provinces of Pruſia, Courlan- 
dia, Samogitia, and Livonia, heard any thing of 
it, or at leaſt before they could be brought to 
entertain any ſenſe of it themſelves; all at- 
tempts to plant Religion among them, of which 
kind many it ſeems had been made, remain'd 
long ineffectual: A certain brutal Obſtinacy 
particular to the People of thoſe remote Coun- 
tries prevail'd ſo far, as to make them reject 
all the offers that had been made for their Good, 
and embrace their Idols and Paganiſm with ſuch 
an unmoveable Attachment, that nothing 
2 at la& remove them but Force and the 
word. 


NAX, if we may give Credit to Hiſtorians, 
and thoſe Men of Credit too, Paganiſm is not to 
this Day entircly rooted out cf ſome of thefe very 
Provinces, but that the People in the mountainous 
part of Samogitia, and the Foliſh Pruſia, the Deſart 
of Valdſbont, and even ſome part of Conrland, 
worſhip the antient Idols and wooden Images of the 
Pagans, and keep them in their Houſes; nor can 
they be brought to know any thing of the true God, 
or entertain any notion of it, or of the Chriſtian 
Religion, or of Sabbath-Day, or Working-Day, 
nor will they hear of it, but with jeſt and ri- 
dicule, 

Bu r I am not writing of improvements in Re- 

ligion, or giving a Hiſtory of new Diſcoveries in 
matters of Worſhip, or the knowledge of God, 
but of improvement in Commerce and Manufac- 
tures z diſcoveries in Art, Science, — | 
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aud Plantation; and therefore I return to my Sub- 
ject from whence this is but a Digreſſion. 

THe Teutonick Knights were a ſet of Men 
forin'd into a religious Order for the Converſion 
of the Barbarians, and ſpreading the iChriſtian 
Religion in the World, in thoſe good old. Days, 
when Zeal ran before, and Devotion, tho; with 
too much 7 — rod behind. And when the 
Nations of Europe took up the Croſs, as it was 
then call d. that is, lifted themſelves at the beat 
of the Churches Drums to go and drive out the 
Heathen from God's Heritage, which it is evident 
he had forſaken, and given them leave to over- 
run, and to encloſe s Common, which he him- 
{elf had laid open, as is apparent from the Cir- 
cumſtances, 

TH A T they ran before they yere ſent; that 
they neither had his help in the Undertaking, or 
his Blefling in the Succeſs is evident from the 
conſus'd manner of carrying it on as well as their 
being vilibly abandon'd in the concluſion of it; 
ſo after ſome Ages ſpent in the Attempts, ſome 
Milliovs of Lives loft, and an infinite maſs of 
Treaſure, the Saracens, to whom God ſeem'd to 
give a more ſpecial Miſſion, prevail 'd over them 
all; fo their Eyes began to be open'd, and they 
thought fit to abandon an Enterpriſe which had 
neither human Prudence, or the ordinary ſucceſs 
to encourage them in it. 

UreoNn this melancholy giving up that Cauſe, 
what was to be done with the ſeveral ſworn Socie- 
ties of Devotees, who calling themſelves Knights 
and Servants of Chriſt, had vowed their Lives and 
Proweſs (as they call'd it) to fight for Religion, and 
in the Language of thoſe devout Days, to help the 
Lord againſt the Mighty. The Knights Templars and 
Knights Hoſpitallers, for thoſe two forts were the 
chief, ſettled, ſome here, ſome there, as the WY 
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and Powers of Europe wou'd entertain them; till 
in time they became fo inſolent, ſo wicked, and 
ſo dangerous, that the Princes and Powers, who had 
been their Patrons, thought them unſufferable, 
and expel'd and rooted them out, in all Nations; 
the only remains of them in the World at this 
Day are the Knights of Maltha, of whom I have 
little or no occaſion to ſpeak in this Work. 

B ur another Branch of them, wandering from 
$yria, and almoſt deſtroy'd by the Turks under the 
victorious Saladine, were it ſeems call'd Knights of 
our Lady of Mount-Sion. As theſe were inſtituted 
by Conrade the ſecond Emperor of Germany, ſo they 
were at their firſt Inſtitution reſtrain'd to be all 
of that Nation. and were therefore call'd Teutones, 
that is to ſay Germans; and from this being call'd 
Knights of the. Teutones, they ſoon came to be call'd 
Teutonick Knights, | 
Arx they were thus, as I {:1d, routed and 
driven out of the Holy Land, Henry Duke of Maſ- 
ſovia in Poland invited them into his Country, and 
repreſenting to them the condition of the Northern 
parts of his Kingdom; how all that Country, now 
call'd Poliſh and Ducal Pruffa, Courland, Livonia, 
c. was ſtill in the Hands of the Pagans; and 
they offering themſelves to the Work according to 
the Vows of their Order topropagate the Chriſtian 
Faith, and to pull down Paganiſm, he gave them 
a grant of all the Lands they could conquer in 
thoſe Countries; and thus they began the War, in 
which, having fougit many bloody Battles with 
the Pagans, for they did not tamely give up their 
Conntry, any more than their Idolatry, they at 
laſt reduc'd all Prufta, Courland, and Livoma, 
planting themſelves (as well as the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion) in their room, 
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Ha v 1 NG thus gotten poſſeſſion of the Coun- 
try, they immediately began to build Cities, for- 
tify Sea-ports, and ſtrengthen their Poſſeſſions, 
finding the Country fertile and capable of Im- 


provement. The Natives cleaving to Idola- 


try, were either extirpated by the War, or driven 
farther into the wild, waſte Countries towards. 
Ruſia, where Idolatry continued ſome Ages, and 
in the Northern parts of it, as among the Samaoides 
and Petzoran it ſtill remains: The Axights invited 
Germans of their own Nation to come and ſettle 
under them; and thus the Country became Popu- 
lous, Religion flouriſh'd,with Religion came in Li- 
berty of courſe, and with Liberty Commerce; thus 
in a few Ages this Country became the moſt flou- 
riſhing place of Trade in the World; alfo the 
People were call'd Teutones, andaheir Govern» 
ment Tentonick, . 
HERE, the Order commanding and growing 
owerful, wy wall'd andenlarg'd Dantzick, builc 
bing, and Mariemburgh, Koningsberg, and Mittau, 
Riga, and Narva, extending their Conqueſts from 
the firſt to the laſt, and eſtabliſh'd their People in 
the poſſeſſion of all the Towns upon the Baltic 
Coaſt within that compaſs, as alſo upon the Banks 
of all the navigable Rivers. 

As the Government of the Teutonick Knights 
was thus founded on Religion and Liberty, which 
two Heads as I have obſerv'd, were the great en- 
couragers of Induſtry and Application to Buſineſs; 
{ the natural product of the Country led them as 
it were by the Hand into the ſeveral Species 
of Trade which they were to deal in; ſuch 


as, 


I. Aux EER, found firſt on the Shores of the Bal- 
tic, in theſe particular bounds, I mean, of Pruſ- 
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fra, Covrland, Livonia, &c. and perhaps (at that 
time) in no other part of the known World. 


ll. Hr Nr and Flax, things infinitely uſeful 


for Cordage and Canvas, the two moſt neceſſa- 


ry things requir'd for the furniſhing of Ships, 
and for the heIping on Commerce were then 
very young in the World, 


III. P1TCH, Tar, Rozin, all of them branches 
of thoſe great and neceſſary things uſed in 
Shipping, or of the one general Article call'd 
Naval Stores, and without which the Marine 
Magazines could not be fully furniſh'd. 


IV. WHETHER they had Iron in this Country 
then, or nom Hiſtory is ſilent, but as we have 
good witneſs of its being long before that 
time found in Sweden, we need not doubt they 
_ means to obtain it, in exchange for other 

oods. 


Tabs began this great improvement of 
Trade in the Baltic: How this great Diſcovery, 
(as great and as uſefull in its place as that of 
America, has been to Europe in our Days) is 
ſince encreasd by ſeveral ſteps of improve- 
ment in Trade, to the magnitude which we 
find it in at this time, will be matter of farther 
Hiſtory in its Courſe. 

How alſo after the ruin of this Tentonick 
Government, and after the Order itſelf ceaſed, a 
trading Confederacy was fixed in that part of the 
World among the principal Cities, Sea-ports, 
and trading Towns of the Baltic, for the 
protection of their Commerce, and how other 
Cities, and in other parts of the World, came in- 
to that Confederacy of Trade, and were 3 
wards 


E 


wards call'd the HAN s, or the Union of the Han- 
Towns, of which I have more to ſay hereafter; 
I fay all this will come to be ſpoken of ia courſe. 
I have only to add here, that this call of the Teu-. 
tonick Knights into Pruſia was in the thirteenth 
Century, that is to ſay about the Year 1232, and 
not before: So long was it before the Chriſtian 
Religion reach'd the Shores of the Baltic Sea, 

THr1s ſettlement of the Tentoricks in Pruſſa has 
been the foundation of all the Commerce of the 
Baltic, which without any bluſter, is at this time 
one of the moſt flouriſhing Articles of Trade in 
Europe; and eſpecially attended with this particu- 
lar and very valuable Circumſtance, that tis car- 
ryed on to the greateſt extent with the leaſt ſhare 
of Money in Specie, of any Trade at this time 
known 1n the World, 4 


A LL the Goods we ſend thither are ſuch, as is moſt 
for our Intereſt to export: All the Goopds we 
fetch from thence are ſuch, as it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for us to import. 


Wren I ſpeak in the firſt Perſon Plural or Na- 
tionally, under the termswe, and us; I mean not, 
England or Britain only, but us the trading Nati- 
ons of Europe, taken complexly. Spain is the only 
Nation that may be ſaid to ſend Money in Specie 
into the Baltic; but then Spain, till very lately, 
ſent no Ships thither, but contented themſelves with 
buying all their Naval Stores at ſecond Hand from 
the Dutch, 

B u r ſetting Spain aſide ; England, or Britain, 
ſends their Ships for the Baltic loaden with F:ſþ, 
Salt, Lead, Tin, Pewter, Sugars, Tobacco, Eaſt 
India Goods, and Woollen and Silk Manufactures; be- 
ing all of them, except the Eaſt India Goods, the 
growth of ouc own Land, or Seas, the Manufac- 
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tures of our own People, or of our own Colonies, 


(which is all one); and all of which it is highly our 


own Intereſt to export, and which is, in one re- 
ſpe&, clear gain to our Country. 

On the other Hand, what we fetch from thence 
is chiefly Iron, Copper, Pitch, Tar, Hemp, Flax, 
Canvas, Linen Tarn, Fot Aſbes, Ruſta Leather, 
Harts · horn, Amber, Sturgeon, Oaken Plank, Fir, 
Timber, Deals, &c. in a word, all forts of Naval 
Stores, without which our Navigation, and con- 
ſequently our Commerce, wou'd be dear, and be 

but 111 carry'd on, if it could be really ſubſiſted 
in the preſent extent of it. 

Trvs much for the Trade of the Baltic, 
The Trade of the Dutch, and of the French, to the 
Baltic, differs not at all from ours, but thus, 

Tre Dutch fetch a vaſt quantity of Corn 
from thence, and carry a vaſt quantity of Her- 
rings thither, more than we do; alſo Spices, Train 
Oil, and Whale Fin. 7 

Tre French fetch from thence. juſt what we 
do, only they carry thither Wine and Brandy, 
Silks, Toys, Perfumes, Paper, and ſuch things, 
inſtead of the Woollen Manufactures. 

B v T take the Trade of all the three Nations. 
Here is neither Silver or Gold carry'd one way 
or other, but they trade infinitely to Advantage 
both ways without it; making good the deficiency 
or the balance of Trade upon one Nation, by 
Drafts upon another, and governing the whole 
by the Rates of the Exchange; which is generally 
negotiated upon Hamburg. | 

AVING thus mention'd the State of Venice, 
and the trading part of the Tentones, or Germans, 
it follows to take notice, that about the ſame 
time the erecting the Woollen Manufacture in the 
| Netherlands, and the Herring Fiſhing in the 
North came vpon the Stage; and they vey in 

1 their 
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their kind two great Diſcoverics as well as Im- 
provements in the World: I ſhall ſpeak of their 
beginnings with that brevity, which not our pre- 
ſent Undertaking only, but the remote Circum- 


ſtances of the things themſelves (and which Hit- 


tory gives not much light into) obliges me 
to. 

T x E coming of the Herrings annually, and in 
their exact Seaſon into theſe Northern Seas, and 
not in like quantities into any other. part of 
Europe, as it is ſurprizing and unaccountable, ſo 
it muſt be taken notice of here, not ſo much on 
its own particular account, as to introduce the 
needful Improvements in Commerce, which have 
been the Conſequence, | 

TAE coming of the Herrings may be a diſco- 
very in Nature, but it is not a diſcòͤvery of a new 
Country, or Colony, and conſequently does not 
come 1n within the Head of Diſcoveries, which I 
am ſpeaking of; but the diſcovery of them as a 
foundation of Commerce merits to be ſpoken 
of here, and on all ſuitable Occaſions. 

THe firſt fiſhing for Herrings in Europe was 
certainly in Scotland; Nature ſpread the Field 
of Treaſure before them, which, however ill they 
have improv'd it, has been like the Indies, at 
their Door, 

ALL the Scots Hiſtories mention their Fiſhery 
as well as that of the Exgliſb, almoſt as far back as 
they mention any thing of Britain as a Nation 
but they do not ſpeak of it as a Trade or Mer- 
chandize, The firſt I meet with of this is, that 
the Dutch uſed to ſend Veſlels to the Coaft of 
Scotland to buy ſalted Fiſh [Herrings] of the 
Scots Fiſhermen, which they carry d home to 
tzeir own Country for the Subſiſtance of their 
own People; and this I think may be trac'd back 
to t2e Year 836, or thereabouts; the Saxons then 
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10habiting Britain, King Alfred then governing 
the Kingdom of England and by this Trade the 
Scots were greatly enrich'd, the Dutch paying 
ready Money for their Fiſh. 

Bor time and want of forecaſt brought the 
Scots to differ with their good Friends and Cuſ- 
tomers the Dutch, and putting ſome hardſhips 
upon the Dutch in buying, prompted the latter to 
reject the Scots Fiſh wholly, and bring Nets and 
Veſſels of their own, and catch as well as cure 
the Fiſh upon the High-Seas themſelves, to the 
utter ruin of the Scots Fiſhermen, and in ſhort to 
the great 1npoveriſhing that whole Kingdom, 
and as much on the other Hand to the enrich- 
ing of the Dutch, | | 

PON this new ſtep, the Dutch finding the 
ſweet of the Trade, and finding the quantity 
greater than they could conſume at home, they 
began to look abroad, and carry the Herrings 
cur'd and pickled to other Countries, to fee if 
they could diſpoſe of them to advantage. And 
thus this great and flouriſhing Trade began. 

Ir in the proceſs of this Work we ſhall 
trace all the other conſiderable branches of 
the Trade of - Europe to their infancy and be- 
ginning, and bring them down from thence 
to their preſent condition, and their probable 
views of encreaſe, we flatter ourſelves it will 
not be an unprofitable, much leſs an unpleaſant 
Diſcovery, and be what is perfectly agreeable 
to our Title, and to the meaning of this Under- 
taking. This beginning of the Herring Fiſhery as 
a Commerce, was about the Year 1320, not 
long after the encreaſe of the Tentomck Settle- 
ments in the Baltick. | 

Ax p much about the ſame time was the firſt 
conſiderable greatneſs of the Woollen Manufac- 


ture alſo begua among the Flemings; fo that 
the 
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the World feem'd all to launch out into Trade to- 
gether, How they gradually went on we ſhall 
ſee in its place. | 

Wu II x thus Navigation and foreign Nego- 

tiation began in the Bay of Biſcay, and the 
Gulph of Venice, Exportation of Naval Stores in 
the Baltick, Fiſhing among the Dutch, and ma- 
nufacturing of Wooll among the Flemings, we 
ſhould enquire how ſtood things with England, 
Portugal, France, and Spain, which are now fo 
conſiderable in Trade, | 

TH Roman Empire died, as I have ſaid, about 
the latter end of the eighth Century, wien the 
French or Gallick Kings took upon them the title 
of Kings of Lombardy, 

As the ſeveral Princes uſurp'd the royalty of 
the Dominions which they poſſeſs'd, the Roman 
Power not being able to prevent them, England 
among the reſt fel] to the lot of the Saxons , 
who firſt driving the Britains out divided this 
Country into a Heptarchy of Kingdoms; of which 


in proceſs of time the greater devour d all the reſt, 


as is uſual in like Caſes: So began the Empire 
of Charlemaign, who was King of France, King of 
Italy, and Emperor of Germany, all at once: But 
that is by the way. | 

As the Saxons held the Monarchy of England 
with a ſhort interruption from the Danes, till 
the coming of the Normans, we have good Reaſon 
in the Hiſtories of thoſe Times to obſerve, that 
England was all that while very little acquainted 
with Commerce; the Kings were taken up with 
continual Wars with one andther, the common 
People being, as our antient Deeds and Charters 
of Lands expreſs it, mere Slaves and Servants to 
the Lords. Vaſlalage and Villainage took up the 
whole maſs of the People, and their whole em- 
ploy ſeem'd to be to wait upon the Nobility, _ 
| | K 
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be at their beck, as we call it, to laquy it after 
them to the War, which took up the fff, or to 


till and plow the Land, and do the drudgery of 


the Husbandmen, and this took up the laſt, as for 
Trade little of it was known, and of Manufacture 
nothing at all, 

YET in all this time, as far as Hiſtory may 
be depended upon for ary thing, we find the 
Engliſh Nation were mighty Gay; the Nobility 
gave Badges and Liveries to their Tenants and 
Vaſlals; and the Clothes they wore were very 
fine: Whence then did they come? *Tis evident 


they cane from the Flemings, who made all ſorts 


of Cloth and Stuffs; that is to ſay all forts that 
were then known, and with them they ſupply'd 
all the Countries round them; to wit, France, 
Germany, Spain, and England, ſo great was the 
Manufacture in thoſe Days; and this we are aſ- 
ſur'd was fo even long before that time we ſpeak 
of, and even in the time when Adrian the Roman 
Emperor came into theſe parts of the World, for 
the Emperor Adrian viſited in Perſon every part 
of the whole Roman Empire, as big as it then was 
and it was then in the meridian of its Great- 
nels, 

THarmT the Fleming then began to manufac- 
ture about the Year 260; tho' J have not politive 
Pioof, yet I ſee many Reaſons to believe it, too 
Jong to enter upon here; and that they had their 
Wooll from England from the very beginning, I 
make no queſtion ; alſo it is very probable the 
Wooll of England was at that time an exceeding 
great Article, that is to ſay the quantity was ve- 
ry great for many Reaſons, zs I ſhall ſpeak of 


hereafter: I ſay the Flemings in all probability 


began thus carly to be Manufacturers; but it 
was me time before that Manufacture en. 
creas d 
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creas'd to the degree which afterwards we find it 
arriv'd-to, 

Bu T this leads me back to the Subject in Hand: 
Neceſſity introdnc'd Manufacture; for the People 
had a neceſſity of Cloathing, and cloathing with 
Skins of Beafts began now to be left off; the Roman 
having ſhew'd the World a more polite way of 
dreſs; ſo Manufacture was the Daughter of Ne- 
ceſſity, and Trade was the Child of Manufacture, 
as Navigation was the Offspring of Trade: The 
Genealogy is ſhort and plain. 

NRECESSIT & begat Manufacture, Manufac- 
ture begat Trade, and Trade begat Navigation. 
Let us then take the Flemings as they really were, 
the firſt Merchants in this part of the World, 
which Merchandizing began by their ſending their 
Manufactures abroad to purchaſe with them neceſ- 
ſary things for the carrying theſe very Manufac- 
tures. On this Merchandize neceſſarily imployed 
Ships and Sailors to fetch Wooll from England, 
Oil from France; alſo Fullers Earth, and many 
other Materials from England, and thus Trade 
grew up here. 3 

Ir may be wonder'd at, and indeed it is the 
admiration of the Age, and has been of the World, 
that England, who alone was the only Fountain, 
from whence the Wooll, which was, as I may call 
it, the Blood of the Manufacture, flowed, thou'd 
for ſo many Ages fit ſtill, ſee their Neighbours 


grow rich, and powerful, and opulent, by their 


Induſtry and Application, and ſhould ſupinely 
dream over it, fell the Wooll away to Flanders, 
to Antwerp, and to Sluice, which were in their 
turn the Staples for our Wooll, and fee their own 
Women and Children idle and ſtarving, the 
Poor out of Buſineſs, without Employment, flock- 
ing over to thoſe Countries, and peopling their 
Towns, becoming Foreigners like themſclves, and 


Never 
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never ſo much as try whether they could not ma- 
nufacture their own Wooll, and not fend abroad 
for Cloaths to wear, after thoſe People had ſent 
home to us for the Wooll to make them. 

No x is the ignorance and fottiſhneſs of this 
 & wonderful, as that it ſhould continue for fo 
many Ages, and till within ſo little a while ago as 
the Reign of Henry VII. {viz.) in the fifteenth 
Century: That wiſe Prince was the firſt that 
Iook d into the reaſonableneſs of this Caſe: He ſaw 
the ſhameful Indolence of the Nation; and how 
his Neighbours grew rich by that very Manufac- 
ture, the want of which niade his Subjects poor. 
He had liv'd abroad in Exile, and been 1n the 
Court of the Earl of Flanders: There he had ſeen 
the Opulence of the Court, the Induſtry of the 
People, and the, Wealth of the Cities and Towns 
raĩs d by that Induſtry; and in the mean time the 
ſolid Principles of the whole Trade to be found 
only in England, and no where elſe in the whole 
World ; and this wrought in the Mind of that a- 
varitious tho? politic Prince, and he preſently ſaw 
when he came to the Crown, that it was his buſt- 
neſs no more to let this ſource of Wealth flow in- 
to the Coffers of his Neighbours, but to ſet his 
own People to Work to manufacture the Wooll at 
home; by which, (as he ſaid to his Mother the 
Counteſs of Richmond) he ſhou'd not only kee 
the Money at home, but bring Money from a 
parts of the World to his own Country to buy the 
Manufacture here, as they did before in Flanders; 
and the event ſoon anſwer' d his End, and ſhewed 
the prudence of the Deſign, as we ſhall ſee in its 
place. ä 

Bur to go back to this Affair of the prodigi- 
ous extent of the Woollen Manufacture in Flan- 
ders; for People who have not read the Hiſtories 
of their own Country, will hardly believe 1 

ible, 
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ſible, that England could ever be fo blind, or be 
ſo ridden upon by their Dutch Neighbours, as to 
ſend their Wooll over to be manufactured abroad , 
or that if it was ſo, that they ſhould continue in 

ſuch a ſtate of Indolence fo long, | 
I Say, leſt it ſhould be doubted, I ſhall only 
fingle ont a Flaming Inſtance of it, in the time 
of one of the greateſt and moſt glorious of our 
Kings, namely, Edward III. whoſe Reign is famous 
for its Splendor, and for the Honour of the Eng- 
liſþ Nation, who erected the Order of the Garter , 
whoſe Court was all Magnificence, Feaſting, and 
Tournament for the Knights, Balls and Maſque- 
rades for the Ladies; at one of which, a famous 
Engliſb Lady, in her dancing, dropt her Garter, 
and which the King ſaw and took up; from which 
ridiculous piece of Wantonneſs the»Right Noble 
Order of the Garter took its Original or Device; 
yet even in this Kings Reign the Wooll of England 
was fold to. the Flemings, to be manufactured 
abroad; for proof of which, to give one Inſtance 
for all the reſt, and that I may not tire the Rea- 
der with ſo ſhameful and nnpleaſant a Story, I 
refer him to Mr. Rymer's Federa, or Ada Publica, 
where he will find, that in the Year 1338 the Lai- 
ty granted to the King the one half of their 
Woolls throughout the whole Realm, for one 
Year, namely, for the next Summers Sheering ; 
So that the King ſent out his Collectors, who 
took the half of every Man's Wooll for the King; 
and of the Clergy the King took all their Wooll 
ſo that of the Abbey of Leiceſter only the King 
took eighteen Sacks- of Wooll, each Sack worth 
forty Pounds, that is to ſay in Flanders, where it 
ſeems it ſold to very good profitz for in England 
the Wooll, then ſold for, or was rated at, 
but two Shillings- per Stone, each Stone weigh- 
E e ing 
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ing fourteen Pounds Weight: This was in the 
ſame Year 1338. 

Now the ſame account ſays, that the King 
ſent the Earls of Northampton and Suffolk into 
Flanders, with ten thouſand Sacks of Wooll, who 
ſold the ſame in Brabant for four hundred thouſ- 
and Pounds Sterling, which is no leſs than fort 
Pounds per Pack, and which was an immenſe 
Sum 1n thoſe Days, 

FARTHER, we find in the next Reign to 
this, that the Parliament granted to the King a 
Tax of fifty Shillings upon every Sack of Wooll 
exported by our own People, and three Pounds 
per Sack for Wooll exported by Strangers. 

THxEse things are to my preſent purpoſe two 
ways; Firft, They ſhew eminently to what a great 
height of improvement the Manufacture was alrea- 
dy brought f Flanders, and Brabant, and Hainault, 
that is to ſay all over the Low-Comntries, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Century; and what a 
prodigious Conſumption of Wooll was made in 
thoſe Countries, that they could buy ten thouſ- 
and Sacks of Wooll of the King at one Seaſon, and 
pay ſuch a prodigious price for it, at that time 
too. . 

AN p Secondly, It is a record againſt us, to ſhow 
the ſtupidity of this Nation, who to fo late a time 
as this, and above 100 Years after it, continued 
to let their Wooll be carry'd out of theLand,and be 
manufactured abroad, to the infinite profit and 
encouragement of the Flemings ; when our own 
People here ſat begging and ſtarving for want of 
Work, and for 100 Years together follow'd the 
Prieſts and Prieſt-ridden Princes, ala Santa Terra, 
to find Graves in the Arabian Deſarts among the 
Turks, and all for want of Buſineſs at home. 

KING Henry VII, a Prince of ſuperior Genius 

for matters of Improvement to all that n 
ore 
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fore him, was the firſt that ſaw the folly of all 
this, and that open'd the Nations Eyes to ſee into 
it alſo: And this he did firſt, by inviting over 
ſeveral Fleming, who were Maſter Manufacturers, 
as we now call them, and who were thorowly 
skill'd in the managing, ordering, and direQing 
the Wooll, to prepare it for working; Theſe 
began with teaching our Poor in the firſt place to 
Spin; upon which it ſoon appear'd that we could 
both make the Yarn as good, and much cheaper 
than the Flemings, ſo that in a little time, inſtead 
of Wooll, the Flemings came over hither, and 
bought Yarn ready Spun, juſt as we buy Yarn 
now from Ireland, for the Caſe in Flanders was 


then, juſt as the Caſe of England is now, the poor 


by a fluſh of Trade and conſtant Work were 

grown rich and ſaucy; they wou'd work indeed 

when they pleas'd, but they wou'd have their 

own price, and work how, and when, and how 

- Hh they pleas'd, juſt as ours do at this Day ; 
or, 


The Poor of every Nation are the ſame, 


WHEREAS our Poor, that is to ſay the Eng- 
liſh Poor, were really indigent, very poor; poor 
and needy, glad to get any thing, and will- 
ing to do a great deal of Work for a little Money; 
ſo that when they began to fall into the Spinning, 
they not only did it well and handily, ſo as very 
ſoon to out-do their Teachers, but they wrougit 
ſo cheap, and at ſo very low a price, that for 
ſome Years afterwards the quantity of Wooll that 
went abroad, was much diminiſh'd, and the Exg- 
liſh Yarn grew a valuable Merchandize in Flanders, 
and much more eſteem'd than their own , at the 
{ame time the Dealers in it found the benefit by 


buying it ſo cheap in England; fo that the Yarn 
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Buyers and Wooll Combers in England grew rich, 
as it were on a ſuddain. 

Ix the mean time, if we may believe Traditien 
and Report, the Flemings had Wit little enough 
(for Nations ſometimes are blind as well as Men) 
to' take Umbrage at the great Importation of 
Yarn from England, and to make their advantage, 
by laying a Tax npon it, or at leaſt to threaten 
the Prohibiting of it. | 

Br as one Improvement generally brings on 
another, the King finding his People began to be 
acquainted with the WooH Trade, and that the 
Manufacture began here and there to take footing 
in England, and being fully ſatisfied, that if the 
Flemings had not Wooll from England they could 
have it no where elſe; he reſolv'd to bring them 
to be glad tv buy their Yarn here, and give a 
good price for it too; and at once, ſtrook that fa- 
tal blow that ruin'd the Flemings and all their 
Commerce, as to the Wooll itſelf, for he got an 
Act paſs'd in his Parliament to prohibit carrying 
any more Wooll out of England. 

TH1s was a mortal blow to the Flemings, and 
made ſuch a combuſtion among them, that had they 
been able they wou'd have declard War again 
King Henry, and have come over and fetch'd the 
Wooll away by force; but he was above that, he 
neither fear'd them, or the whole World, as to 
Invaſion; fo they were oblig'd to be contented, 
and to rumage the whole World for Wooll to 
carry on their Buſineſs, Now tho* they had ſome 
Wooll out of Normandy, ſome from Spain, ſome 
from Scotland, and ſome from Ireland; yet none, 
except the laſt, came up to the Engliſh for good- 
neſs; ſo that they were glad to take the Engliſh 
Yarn, which they had forbidden before, and it 
was but a little while that they had the liberty of 
the Yarn too, tho' I do not find it In in 
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King Henry's time neither; for tho' our People be- 


gan to make ſeveral forts of Woollen Manufac- 
rures in that Prince's Time, yet they were not 
immediately in a condition to work up all the 
Wooll of the growth of the whole Nation, and ſo 
ſupply themſelves and other Countries too, as has 
been the Caſe ſince; But it was a great Im- 
provement, and a great ſtroke to the ſupport of 
the People, that they were able to ſpin it into 
Yarn, they did perhaps manufacture a great deal 
of it, and eſpecially 15 much as was ſuſhcient for 
the ſupply of their own Country, and exported 
abroad ſuch Yarn only as they could not work up. 

THe firſt Counties in England, who fell into 
tie Clothing, we find to be the Weſt-Riding of 
Jorkſhire, and the Eaſtern parts of Lancaſhire , that 
is to ſay the great Towns of Leeds, Wakefield, and 
Hallifax, in the firſt, and Rachdale and Mancheſter 
in the laſt, in all the laſt of which the Manutac- 
ture ſtill remains. | 

THe N the Weſtern Counties of England, ſuch 
as Glouceſter, and Wilts, and Somerſet, where alſo 
it ſtill remains, and particularly Berkſhire, 

Bur the Woollen Manufacture never came up 
to its ful] Maturity in England till the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when by the Perſecution of the 
Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, the Fleming: 
flying from the cruelty of the Spaniards, ſettled 
here in England; as at Norwich, at Ipſwich, at Col- 
cheſter, at Canterbury, at Exeter, and in ſeveral 
other places, and brought over with themſelves 
the complete knowledge of the Woollen Manufac- 
tures, and People alſo to work them; by which 
the Engliſh, who are juſtly fam'd for improving 
Arts rather than inventing, fell into thoſe Manu- 
factures, and having the beſt of the Wooll at their 
Hands, ſoon out-wrought the Flenings in every 


particular, Thus, 
particular, Thus, _ 
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THE Bays were ſet up at Colcheſter, 

TN E Says at Sudbury. | 

TAE blue Cloths at Ipſwich, 

T x Womens Stuffs, and Knitting of Stockings, 
at Norwich. 

T E Serges at Exeter and Taunton. 


Many of the Dutch Families who brought over 
thoſe Arts, and ſettled in theſe Places, have left 
their Names and Poſterities behind them, whoſe 
Families are flouriſhing even in the ſame Places to 
this Day; as the De Vink's at Norwich, the Re- 
bow's at Colchefter, the Papilon's and Lethulier's at 
Canterbury, and many others, who are of known 
Flemiſh and Waſjloon Extraction. 

Nay, the Churches of Proteſtants erected by 
them, and which Queen El:zab, eſtabliſh'd on their 
account, remain to this Day, as a Dutch Church 
at Norwich, and a Dutch Church at Colcheſter, and 
a Walloon Church at Canterbury; all which remain 
there to this time. # 

No x is this all, but the Manufacture of Bays 
at Colcheſter was in the ſame Reign ſettled by Au- 
thority, and the Manufacturers encorporated, and 
ſtill retain their Privileges, and are vulgarly 
call'd the Dutch Bay-Hall; for the Bays, now 
call'd Colcheſter Bays, were then call'd Dutch 
Bays, that is to ſay, being made by Dutchmen, 
or Flemings, who ſettled there from Antwerp. 

I THoUGHT it was beſt to run this part 
thus forward to its meridian height, tho' it brings 
me down farther into our own times than by the 
courſe of the other Branches I am upon; that the 
Reader may take it all into his Knowledge to- 
gether. But Navigation was not able to keep pace, 
for tho* by practice and improvement the Build- 
ers of Ships were even now (ſuppoſe us ſpeaking 
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of the Times from the eleventh to the thir- 
teenth Century) come to ſome improvement 
et we find King Edward III. and the French 
Fehting at Sea with 500 Sail of Ships on a 
ſide: And 'tis evident they had not yet the 
knowledge of the Loadſtone to work Mathema- 
tically, or of Guns and Powder to fight Ma- 
thematically, but fought in thoſe Ships, ſuch 
as they were, by running foul] of one an- 
other, and grappling together, and then come to 
Sword and Spears, Bows and Arrows, as on 
Shore: But we ſhall ſee them wiſer in a few q 
Years. 11 
ALL this while the Eaſt India Trade for Spices 1 
and Callicoes, and the Perſian Trade, for raw Silks, ' 
and wrought Silks, was carry d on by the Venetians , | 
they imported the firſt by the Red Sea, and brought *+ | 
them from thence by Land to Alexandria, and 1 
then by Sea to Venice, and they fetcht the raw | 
Silk by Land from Iſpahan to Aleppo, and there | 
the Venetian Merchants took them, and carrying in 
them to Smyrna and Scandaroon (juſt as we do now) nl 
fold them again to the Lombards, for much about i 
| 


this time we find the Milaneſe, and after them the 
French, deeply embark'd in the Silk Manufacture, 
which fo vaſtly has enrich'd them; and of which I 
ſhall ſpeak more fully in its place. 9 

LE T us now go back and enquire a little | 
into the growth and progreſs of Learning and j 
Science in the ſame Years, that one may go | 
Hand in Hand with the other. M1 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Progreſs of Learning after the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire. 


EE muſt be acknowledge that Learning and 
Philoſophy flouriſh'd in the times of the Ro- 
man and Grecian Empires; Hiſtory is full of 
it, the Works of Plutarch, Xenophon, Homer, and 
others, among the Greeks, and of Virgil, Horace, 
Lucan, Fnvenal, Cicero, Seneca, and ſeveral o- 
thers, among the Latines, are ſtanding Monu- 
ments o the ſoundneſs of their Knowledge, the 
beauty of their Language, their Oratory, Poetry, 
and other Excellencies in thoſe polite Times. 

| WHEN the Roman Empire became Chriſtian, 
their Learning exerted itſelf another way: The 
primitive Chriſtian Biſhops apply'd themſelves to 
religious Studies. The Philoſophy of the Anti- 
ents conſiſted chiefly in Moral Precepts and Laws 
of Virtue, wiſe Sentences, and Orations in praiſe 
of their Heroes, and ſometimes of their Gods: 
The Wiſdom of Athens conſiſted in the grave old 
Men reading Lectures of good Manners, and good 
Morals; and Seneca, that learned and really wiſe 
Roman, is pictur' d to us, when bleeding to Death 
in a warm Bath, dictating his Morals to his 
Scholars. To be bred thus at the Feet of Ga- 
maliel was the utmoſt of what they call'd polite 
and liberal Education; for as to Languages they 
made no uſe of them, When Strabo and Plutarch 
wrote, the World ſpoke Greek, to write in Greek at 
that time was to write to all Mankind, When Se- 
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neca wrote, and Cicero pleaded, Latin was the 
univerſal Character, all the Roman World, which 
in ſhort was it, all the known World ſpoke then, 
and as a late Poem well expreſſes it, they ſpoke 
and wrote in their Mother Tongue, | 

YET the Romans excell'd in every thing which 
was then call'd Learning; their Orators ſpoke 
excellently well, and charm'd the Souls of thoſe 
they ſpoke to; Ciceronian Latin is a proverbial 
Expreſſion to this Day, intimating how nobly 
Cicero ſpoke, and that the Latin Tongue was in 
its utmoſt perfection in his time, and he a com- 
pleat Maſter of it. 

ALL this was under the Grecian and Roman Go- 
vernments when really Pagan : But was Learnin 
loſt by the introduction of Religion? No, juſt 
the contraryz Origen taught Philoſophy 1n the 
public School at Antioch, and Cyprian read 
Divinity and Philoſophy alſo to his Pupils at 
Carthage: They not only abounded in Wiſdom 
and Piety, but in Knowledge and Learning : 
After thoſe Times, upon the declining of the Raman 
Empire, when Learning began to decay, the Latin 
Tongue was corrupted and loſt, and that which 
once all the World ſpoke was ſunk out of the 
World, only as it was to be found in the Writ- 
ings of the Antients z hence it became neceſſary, 
that all thoſe that would read the Writings of 
the Fathers, muſt be able to ſpeak the Latin 
Tongue in its Purity. | 

THr1s ſent all the young Students to School; 
for the Latin was no where found with purity and 
clearneſs, but in the Books written by the Anti- 
ents, ſuch as thoſe we now call the Claſſicks. 
Thus it was likewiſe with the Fews, as to the 
Hebrew; for the Children of Iſrael, or of Fudah 
rather, being ſeventy Years in Captivity in Ba- 
bylon, they forgot their Country ſo much, that 
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they forgot their original Hebrew, and all ſpoke 
the Chaldee, the Speech of the Babylonians, and fo 
afterwards the Greek; the. antient Hebrew was 
only to be found in the Talmud, and in the Writ- 
ings of their Rabbies, whence it was call'd Rabbi- 
nical Hebrew; and thoſe who afterwards deſir'd to 
ſpeak or read Hebrew, were ſent to the Schools of 
their Doctors and Rabbies to learn it. 

HENCE the knowledge of the Tongues, as of 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, is call'd Learning, 
and he that underſtands, or is Maſter of thoſe 
Tongues is call'd a Man of Learning; and in our 
Days if a Man underſtands all the other Languages 
ſpoken in Europe, if he is Maſter of Science, and un- 
derſtands Aſtronomy, Geography, and all the other 
Branches of the Mathematicks; if he had read all 
the Civil, or Ecclefiaſtic, Sacred, or Prophane 
Hiſtory, were an exquiſite Engineer, or a com- 
pleat Navigator, yet if he has not the Greek and 


Latin, he is no Scholar; which by the way is a 


groſs Error in the common Judgment. | 
Having thus mention'd the Learning of 
thoſe Times, I come next to examine the Theory 
of Philoſophy in all that time receiv'd in the 
World, all the knowledge of the motions of the 
heavenly Bodies, their Magnitude, Diſtances, In- 
Huences, begun — the Chaldeans and Per ſans, 
carry d on and encreaſed among the Eaſtern Arabi- 
ans, and conſummate and compleat among the South; 
from whence it launch'd out into Egypt, and thence 
into all parts of the then known World; I fay 
Egypt was the center of all Knowledge and Learn- 
ing of that kind for many Apes, and the firſt Syſtem 
of Aſtronomy was read in their Schools, which 
was according to Ptolemey, and therefore call'd the 
Ptolemaick Syſtem. | 
IN the infant ſtate of the World this was a 
great point, and Men thought themſelves great 
proficients 
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y the Doctrine of Ptolemey; when all on a ſud- 
den, from the remoteſt Angle of Europe, a Thouſ- 
and or fifteen Hundred Miles from the City 
of Rome, up ſtarts an obſcure Polander, Nicbo- 
las Copernicus by name, a mean Prieſt in the 
Romiſh Church; and he examining the former 
Syſtem, reflects preſently that a er way, 
and nigher by far, to the true Syſtem was 
known to them, and might be reduced into 

ractice. | 

COPERNICUS was accordingly, and at the 
firſt appearance of his Scheme, accepted and re- 
ceiv'd, and made his Knowledge extenſive to the 
whole World. 

TH 18 Copernicus ſtudyed the thing effectually, 
and brought it to this perfection; that he rejected 
the whole Ptolemaic Sytem, gave a new Scheme of 
the heavenly Bodies, their Motions and Diſtances, 
and pave ſuch Demonſtrations of what he ſaid, 
and eſpecially ſo eaſily ſolv'd ſeveral Difficulties 
and Inconſiſtencies, which were at leaſt not foly. 
able by the old Syſtem, that, in a word, the 
whole World are now come with him to reject the 
7 Ptolemaic Syſtem and embrace the New Fhilo- 

ophy, 

12 was indeed at firſt ridiculed and laugh'd at; 
Men could not ſo ſoon come off from the no- 
tion of the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, which 
had been almoſt 4000 Years the received Opinion 
of the whole Earth, nay, was even read in the 
ſtyle of the Scripture, nor could they entertain 
any thought of the Earth rolling on upon the 
Poles of the Ecliptic, with the ſurprizing veloct- 
ty of 21600 Miles in twenty four Hours; and yet 
we who live upon the Surface of it be no way 


ſenſible of its moving, much leſs diſturb d with it; 
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T ſay, it was look d upon as abſur'd; and we find 
this homely Diſtich upon record againſt it; 


Copernicus this new wild Fiction found, 
To make the Sun ſtand ftill, and the World go round. 


Bo T however they receiv'd it, the force of its 
Reaſoning prevail'd, and in a few Ages the whole 
World came into it ; thus the Ptolemaic Syſtem was 
rejected as impracticable and abſurd; and this has 
been the receiv'd Philoſophy ever ſince. 

T x 15 Copernicus was born in the City of Thorn 
in the Poliſh Fruſta, a City on the Viſtula, and the 
Acſt that has a Bridge over it from the Sea to 
that place; he was a Divine, and a Phyſician, as 
well as a Philoſopher, for he was a Canon of the 
Cathedral Cherch at Varmia in Pruſia; but prin- 
cipally deligtited with the ſtudy of the heavenly 


Bodies, he travel'd to Italy, and at Rome ſet up 


his new Philoſophy, and taught it in a kind of 
Mathematic Accademy, where he ſoon got many 
Followers: He was born in the Year 1472; 
his Hypotheſis was ſaid to be firſt fram'd by an 
antient Greek Aﬀronomer Axiſtarchus; and that 
Copernicus only reviv'd it; but it is evident if he 
did ſo, he much improv'd it alſo, and therefore it 
de ſervedly bears his Name: His Doctrine of the 
heavenly Bodies is as follows. 

COPERNICUS makes the Sun the center 
of the Univerſe, and hoids *tis immoveable. Mer- 
cury, the next Planet to the Sun, compleats its 
Circle _ in three Months. Venus runs her 
Circle, which environs that of Mercury, in ſeven 
Months and a half; the Earth hers in a Circle 
that comprehends that of Venus, in a Year, but has 
another motion upon or round its own Axis, which 
is diurnal of twenty four Hours, and is that by 
Wich we explain the ſucceſſion of Days and 

Nights. 
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Nights. The Moon rolls about the Earth, and 
compleats hers in twenty ſeven Days, or there- 
abouts. Mars in a fourth Circle comes round that 
of the Earth, and has the Sun for the Center, 
the time of its Revolution being about two Years, 


piter in about twelve Years. Saturn, the high- 


eſt of all the Planets, makes its turn about the 
Sun in thirty Years, or thereabouts, Above Saturn 


Copernicus places the Starry Heaven, {which is mo- 


tionleſs in his Opinion. [To reſume his Senti- 
ments of the reſt | the Sun is immoveable, and in 
the Center of the World. Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Fupiter, and Saturn, move in their 
ſix Circles round the Sun: But the Earth has 
another Motion on its own Axis, and the Moon 
makes 1ts circuit round the Earth. By this Syſtem 
we avoid the difficulty of explaining and giving 
Reaſons for the daily motion of the Sun in an 
1mmenſe ſpace, and with an unconceivable rapi- 
dity. But tho' Copernicus places the Sun in the 
center of the World, and allows it no motion, ſo 
as not to change one place for another; yet his 
Followers give it a circular Motion round its 
Axis, and ſay this Revolution is compleated in 
twenty ſeven Days: This they do to explain the 
appearances of Stains or Spots that have been 
diſcovered by Teleſcopes or Perſpective- Glaſſes in 
its Body, but are obſerved to change their Situa- 
tion in twenty ſeven Days. As tor the Earth 


Cpernicus gives it three Motions: The firſt, That 


it compleats in a Day; The ſecond, The Yearly ; 
And the third, Which always keeps the Earth s$ 
Aris in the ſame Poſition, The Diurnal RevoJu- 
tion 1s, that which the Earth makes in twenty four 
Hours upon its own Axis; ſo that the part that is 
towards the Sun is always enlighten'd, whilſt the 


other lies darx. The Annual is, that the Earth 


runs through the Signs of the Zodiack, when be- 
4 tween 
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tween Venus and Mars it take its round about the 


Sun in a Years time: The third ſerves to give 
Reaſon for the difference of Seaſons, and the ine- 
quality of Days in different Climates. 

Ir is true that ſeveral Learned Men had made 
Eſſays of this kind; the Primum Mobile of Ptolemy 
confounded them, it was 1mpoſſible to conceive 
regularly of them, or to bring any Demonſtrati- 


ons of the Fact that were conliſtent ; they were 


forced to reſolve all difficulties of things into Om- 
nipotence; Teleſcopes, and more perfect Glaſles 
than had been then found,difcover'd things formerly 
unknown, as particularly the motion of the Sun 
round 11s own Axis in twenty ſeven Days, by 
ſeeing the Spots and Marks diſcover'd in the Body 
of the Sun change their ſituation, and come into 
the ſame place every twenty ſeventh Day; dif- 
covering the Satellites or Moons about the Planets, 


and their Revolutions and Eclipſes; the Winds, 


Tides, and ſeveral other Phænome nas, of which the 
Antients had little or no knowledge, or at leaſt 
could not ſolve the Difficulties that aroſe from 
them, 

TH1s has been the ground plat of vaſt Im- 
provement in Science, which we may take occa- 
ſion to mention hereafter in this Hiſtory, and 
particularly of the famous Hebo Brahe, the King 
of Denmark's Aſtronomer Royal, who form'd a 
third Syſtem different from both theſe ; But Death 
taking him off before he had brought it to perfec- 
tion, the World, tho' they honour him as a 
great Man, yet have not receiv'd his Syſtem, or 
improv'd upon it. But Copernicus has employ'd 
all the Learned Men for now 2co Years to go on 
improving upon his Syſtem, and theſe having re- 
mov d all po!lible Objections that were then, or have 


lince been raisd; this is now the receiv'd 


Philoſophy, upon the foot of which, all the fine 
| Experiments 
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Experiments of the preſent and laſt Age have 


been rais d. 
FRO M hence I muſt paſs to another perfectly 


new Invention or Improvement, which the World 


owes to the ſame Northern Climate, tho not the 
ſame Country as the other; namely, the Art of 
Printing, The other indeed is an exalted Science, 
but this may bear as juſt a Preheminence in Arts, 
and among the modern Improvements of Art, as 
that does in Science: This was the Invention of 
one Koſter at Harlem, where certainly the firſt 
Experiment that was in the World, was made. 
It 1s true that Guttemburgh and Fauſtus, both of 
them Servants to this Kofter the firſt Inventor, 
went from him, and ſpread the Invention, the 
one to the City of Ments in Germany, and the 
other to Faris; and there practiſing it as their 
own, gain'd for ſome time the. name of being the 
firſt Inventors, and Ments contends the point 
with Harlem to this Day; as for Fauſtus he own'd 
himſelf afterwardsnot to be the Inventor; to which 
there hangs a Tale which few People perhaps have 
heard, and therefore may be acceptable to the 
Reader, ſince ſo much noiſe has been made of this 
ſuprizing Fellow in the World. 

ALT Books being before only Manuſcripts 
on Rolls of Parchments, Vellum, &c. and conſe- 
quently both ſcarce and dear, and Fauſtus having 

rinted a large Impreſſion of the Pſalter, with 

me Books 'of the New Teſtament, goes away 
with them to Paris, to ſell them there as Mann- 
ſcripts; and accordingly fold ſeveral of them, 
and had an extraordinary price for them as ſuch ; 
But ſome Learned Men of the Faculty, at Faris 
viewing theſe Pſalters with ſome admiration, were 
ſurpriz d to obſerve that there was an unaccount- 
able uniformity in the Performance, 
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TA E x obſery'd that every Line was exactly 
of the ſame length, every Word ſtood exactly in 
the ſame place; if any Letter was made after a 
particular manner, the ſame Letter in the ſame 
Leaf and Page in all the Books was exactly per- 
form'd in the ſame manner; nay, if there was a 
blot, or a fault, or a miſtake, it was eve 
where the ſame; and this brought them to queſti- 
on at firſt ſoberly with Fauſtus about it; he al- 
ledg'd it was the effect of the exactneſs and dex- 
terity of his Writers, imitating every thing exact - 
ly; but they were far from being ſatisfied with 
this Anſwer of his, and told him it was impoſſible. 
Ar length Fauſtus defending himſelf but indif- 
ferently, they concluded Fauſfus had practis'd 
ſome Magic Art to perform this thing in ſo won- 
derful a mamer, and then began a Proceſs of 
Witchcraft againſt him, alledging, that he dealt 
with the Devil, reſolving to put him to Death; 
Fauſtus defended himſelf a long time, and a great 
noiſe it made in the World, the Books were ſeiz d, 
and People came far and near to fee Books writ- 
ten by a Conjurer, and by the help of the De- 
vil, eſpecially God's Word too, 

IN a word, they carry'd it ſo far that they 
would certainly have hang'd poor Fauſtus for a 
Necromancer and a Witch; ſo he was forced to 
confeſs how it was, and in ſhort to ſhow them 
his Art, and how to perform it. This was the 
whole Story of the famous Dr. Fauſtus, of which ſo 
many Books and Ballads, Tales and Harlequins 
have been made, and ſuch merry doings been 
ſeen here within theſe two Years among us. 

THis is the beginning of the uſe of Let- 
ters or Types for impreiſing or ſtamying the 
Words to be written in a Book or Roll, and 
which with great eſe and facility is rendered 
_ practicable to the Printer, 
oy WiTH 
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W1TH the invention of Printing came on 
the invention of Paper alſo. It had been uſed be- 
fore; but as it was but a few Years it met with 
great encouragment upon the ſpreading of the 
Art of Printing: It began at Baſil on the Fron- 
tiers of Switzerland, was invented there, or 
brought thither by two Greeks, and was there 
made firſt in great plenty, till at laſt they ſuffer'd 
other Towns to ſee them do it alſo; and ſo the 
Manufacture went from them to other places in 
Germany, and ſo by degrees to Genoa in Italy, to 
France, and to Holland, and is now made in all 
the Nations of Enrope, and in Afa alſo, 

Ir is to be obſerv'd, that at the ſame time that 


theſe things were doing, the World ſeem'd to rouze 


up to a ſtate of Induſtry and Application, from a 
ſtate of the greateſt Indolence and Ignorance. 

THe truth is, till now the Induftry of the 
World had nothing to work upon; the lovers of 
Art had nothing but mere Nature to teach them; 
Copernicus himſelf knew nothing of the true Di- 
ſtances and Magnitudes of the Planets, which by 
the help of our Teleſcopes (an Invention of fo 
truly ſtrange a nature) we are ſince arriv'd to: The 
Diameter of the Sun, the Ring and Satellites 
about Saturn, the whole Solar Syſtem, were all ont 
of his reach; in ſhort, tho' he made a right gueſs, 
and conſidering the Circumſtances it was a won- 
derful gueſs too, yer all was in the dark, and the 
demonſtrations of things are generally Modern, 

EUCLTD and his Elements are all modern; 
Archimedes was dead, and Mathematic Knowledge 
1eem'd to have dyed with him. 

Bu r ſtill the World was fir'd with a deſire of 
knowing; Aſtronomy was a delightful Study. 
Copernicus no ſooner ſet up his Aſtronomical 
Lectures at Rome, but all the Virtuoſi of that Age 
flockt to him, till (if you will believe ſome People) 
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he taught them to be Wiſer than himſelf, and they 
improv'd upon his Schemes in many valuable 
particulars, and from which we ſee his Schemes 
are much improv'd; nor was it only this Know- 
ledge which Men began to look into, but in the 
next Ages all the noble Inventions in Art, which 
have juſtly been work'd upon ſince that, and 
ſo much improv'd, have ſtarted into the World; 
ſuch as Geopraphy, Arithmetic, Improvements, of 
which the Branches are full of Variety, and the 
mathematical Addendus, of which they are in- 
finite. | 

Tus to look back a little between the 
Years 1400 and 1600 almoſt all the great and 
moſt illuſtrious Improvements in the ſublimeſt 
parts of Knowledge, have been found out, or at 
leaſt extended in theſe parts of the World. We 
are told indeed, that almoſt all our niceſt Diſco- 
veries were found out, and in practice in China 
before they were diſcover'd here: This I be- 
lieve nothing of, and give leſs credit to what they 
talk of having ſeveral Arts which we have not. 
It is true their Japanning, or Lacquer, cannot be 


| imitated, nor their China Ware, but it is want of 


the Materials, not want of the Skill or Know- 
ledge how to perform the Operation; or 'tis want 
of Climate for the ſudden drying and hardning 
their Lacquer, and ſo of other things. 

As Printing was invented by Koſter in 1428, or 
1430, Rag Paper in 1452, fo Graving, and Print- 
ing by the Rolling Preſs was brought on in 1460, 
and Etching a few Years after in like manner: 
By the like degrees Gunpowder was the In- 
vention of the ſame Century, and Guns follow'd 
it cloſe at the Heels; it was impoſſible that Pow- 
der could be known, and the force of it, and Na- 
ture not direct Men to fight with it. 
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Axp here it is worth Obſervation} Why did 
pot Providence permit the firſt Invention of Pow- 
der to be fo appropriated to one particular Prince 
or Nation, that they might have conceal'd the 
Art of making it, or the Ingredients and Materials 
uſed in the making, or the corning and operation 
of it, or the Apparatus neceſlary for the purpoſe, ſo 
that by this means that Prince might have conquer'd 
all the reſt of the World ; for *tis evident nothing 
could have ſtood againſt it, or have withſtood the 
Army that ihou'd have had the uſe of it excluſive 
of their Enemy ; but either we are entirely out in 
in the Hiſtory of it, or the diſcovery was imme- 
diately made ſo public, and improv'd in ſo many 
hands, that it appear'd in the Field in ſeveral places 
almoſt at the ſame time; no particular Prince 
or Power having any extraordinary advantage 
by it, at leaſt not that I find recorded, 

I MAaxt no doubt, but that, when it came abroad 
in the World, and that it was thus particularly 
applicable to the uſe of the War, all the neigh- 
bouring Powers took care to be acquainted with 
the Secret, and to be furniſh'd with the Species; 
for we do not find that it was to be had in any one 
particular place more than another, but that it 
was (as it is now) made every where, the Compoſi- 
tion being preſently known, and theMaterials eaſy 
to be procur'd: So true is it, that the Ingredients 
for a public Miſchief were eaſy to be had, and it 
ſeems the Monk, who made the Diſcovery, was 
not at all cautious in keeping the Secret, but it 
took Wind preſently. 

Nox is it certain whether great Cannon, or 
ſmaller Pieces, were the firſt that were invented 
it I may ſpeak my Thoughts, it was the former, 
ſeeing we find that the ſmalleſt Gun uſed in fight 
for ſome time was the Harquebuſs, and at firſt a 
larger fort, which they call'd Harquebuſs au cre, 
8 2 becauſe 
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becauſe it ſtood upon an Iron Frame call'd a-Croc, 
and faſten'd with a kind of Swivel, or Scrne, to the 
{aid Frame, being itfelf heavy and unwieldy, and 
too big for one Man to manage. | 

AFTER this they were made ſmaller, but yet 
too heavy for Soldiers to carry and to march with, 
and were carry'd on Horſe-back, and the Harque- 
buſiers, like Dragoons, when they came to fight, 
laid them croſs the Saddle, and ſo fir'd them at the 
Enemy, ſtanding themſelves on foot by: After 
this they carryed Reſts for them, and that conti- 
nued a long time, nay, it 1s within the Memory of 
Man, that all the Muſqueteers in the Armies had 
Reſts for their Muſquets, and all the Field Ex- 
erciſe and Words of Command were accordingly, 
Whether the Muſquets they ns'd at that time were 
larger and heavyer than thoſe now in uſe, I know 
not, but I bclieve they were not much larger, if 
any thing, but it was pretended the Soldiers took 
the ſurer aim. 

Uyon all ihis, I am of opinion that the firſt 
uſe of Ganpowder, that is to ſay in the Field, was 
in the Artillery, and the Reaſon which at leaſt 
guides me to this, is, that tho' they might have 
tic uſe of the Gun, yet they had not of the Lock 
to fire it with; and it is but a very few Years 
(and ſince the Writer of this can remember) that 
the Firelock was not known; or if it was, it was 
but rarely ns'd, but all the Soldiers were encum- 
ber'd with Match, which had innumerable leiſurly 
low Inconveniences, attending it, as particularly 
blowing the Match, cocking the Match, trying 
the length, then opening the Snaphaunce, as the 
Dutch calld it, much more properly call'd now 
the Pan, and beſides this the Soldiers had an intol- 
lerable difficulty ta keep their Match lighted, and 
ſometimes in ſhort after Rains, or wet miſty 
Nights, it has been impoſſible the Armies cou'd 
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engage, tho? reſoly'd before to come to a Battle; 
and if one Side had been more careful to keep 
their Matches lighted, and came on, knowing them - 
ſelves in good Condition, that way, the other Side 
have been oblig'd to retreat and ſhun the Fight. 

Nay, ſo general was the uſe of what we call'd 
Match-locks to the Muſquets, that ſince we very 
well remember, and very modern in Hiſtory, we 
find, that when honourable Conditions were 
given to a Garriſon, who capitulated to march 
out in a ſoldierly Condition, it was always thus ex- 
preſs'd, (vix.) Drums beating, Colours flying, Match 
lighted, Bullet in the Mouth, &c. But now the 
Firelock, which is the moſt modern Invention of 
all, is ſo univerſal, that inſtead of thoſe Words 
in Capitulations, it is now only mention'd, that 
the Men ſhall have fo many Charges of Powder 
and Ball. 

I AM told by ſome, that the Improvements in 
the Art of War are ſuch, and fo confiderable, that 
no other Improvement can come up to them; alſo 
that theſe Improvements ought to take a Place in 
the Diſcourſe I am upon, and I grant it; but 
then I think the proper Ephocha to begin our Diſ- 
courſe upon warlike Improvements, ſhou'd begin 
at the Introduction of Guns and Gunpowder, for 
as to what was before, it is not worth notice. The 
Ro mans embattling in Lines and deep Bodies, 
the Macedonian Phalanx, and other the antient 
Methods of drawing up Armies, as alſo the Engliſh 
ranging their Archers and long Bows, all theſe 
wou'd require long Deſcriptions, but little to our 
Inftruction ; But Powder and Ball, at once put a 
new Face, not upon the Armies only, but upon the 
very War; Fire and Noiſe were added to the Ter- 
rors of the Field, things which the Soldier had 
never been acquainted with before, 
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FIGHT ING was now become a ſtrange new 
Thing ; When Battles were fought and Armies en- 
gag'd, they might be heard at the diſtance of many 
Miles; whereas before that, the loudeſt Cries and 
Shouts of the Troops reach'd but a ſmall way off; 
But there was ſomething ſtranger yet; before this 
Men march'd up to Battle cas'd in Steel, and 
made up in Greaves and Helmets, that nothing 
could be ſeen but the burniſh'd Iron; nor could 
you come at the the Man when you were within 
an Inch of his Face; but now, they began 
to quit their retreat behind their Iron Walls, and 
ſhew the true Courage and Gallantry of a Soldier; 
and tho' the Bullet was much more fatal, and she 
Gun had much more terror in it than the Arrow, 
or the Bow, yet diſpiſing Danger and ſcorning 
Armour, the Soldier now looks Death in the Face, 
and boldly ruſhes on, even in the Mouth of the 
Cannon and Muſquet. | 

Ir is much diſputed in the World, whether 
Fighting 1s more or leſs Terrible, and Battles 
more or leſs Bloody, ſince the diſcovery of Powder 
and the uſe of Guns than before; ſome think 
Men ruſhing forward into Danger, and puſhing 
up to the Teeth of their Enemy, they bring 
Things to a ſhorter iſſiie now than before; formerly 
the Infantry endur'd Showers of Arrcws for many 
Hours ſometimes, before they could come to 
Swords points with their Enemies, ſo that they often 
came up wounded and out of Breath to the Fight, 
and left thouſands of their own Side behind them 
dead or diſabled, before the Battle could be ſaid 
to be join'd; whereas now, with Fire and Thunder 
the Spirits of Men are immedita ey agitated into 
Fury, and they run on like enrag'd Lions, fo 
that one Side or other muſt fly, or be cut in pieces 
very quickly. But this is not mybuſineſs to en- 
quire here, I may have occaſion to ſpeak of it 
again 
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again when I come to diſcourſe of the ſeveral 
Improvements which have ſince been made ſub- 


ſequent to, and occaſion'd by this fatal Invention; 
Such as, | 


/ 


I, THE modern Improvements of Fortifications 
for Encampments of Armies, and the ſtrength- 
ening of Towns and Fortreſſes, quite differing 
from ſuch as were known before. 


II. Txt manner of approachings and attacks 
in Seiges and Stormings, with the numberleſs 
Improvements of the Engines of Battery, alſo 
Sapings and Countermings, all different both in 


attacking and defending of ſtrong Towns, from 


what were of uſe before. 


III. Tye Tormentarij, or Artillery of ſeveral 
kinds, beſides the mere Invention of Cannon; 
ſuch as Mortars, Patereroes, Hawitzers, Chambers, 
Bombs, Carkaſſes, Stinkpots, Hand Grenades, cum 
multis alijs, all perfectly new; and not poſſible 
to be otherwiſe, 


THESE Things leading us gradually to more 
modern Improvements, we muſt adjourn them 
for a while, in order to bring Things more An- 
tient up to an even Line of Time with them; 
and particularly to ſpeak of the Diſcovery of un- 
known Countries, as well for — as for 
Commerce; for it is to be obſerv'd, that in this 
ſame Century the knowledge of Navigation en- 
creaſing, Mens Minds were fir d with the deſire of 
knowing as well unknown Countries as unknown 
Arts; and we find the Portugueſe and the Genoeſe 
puſhing into new and undiſcover'd Parts of the 
World, and after them the Spauiards and the 
Dutch, and as it were laſt of all, and out of * 

the 
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the Engliſh and French; whoſe uſeful Diſcoveries 
however, have by their extraordinary Application 
been ſucceſsfully encreas'd to a Magnitude in 
ſome degrees equal, if not ſuperior to them all, 
as we ſhall fully make out in its place. 

TAE knowledge of the Magnet or Loadſtone, 
and in Conſequence of it, the Compaſs were a- 
mong the Improvements of the fifteenth Century, 
the Hiſtory of them I reſerve for its proper place 
the uſe I make of it here, and for which I mention 
it, is this, namely, that by this great and happy 
Diſcovery Mankind was infinitely encreas'd in 
Knowledge, and which was as much as all the reſt, 
they were inſpir'd with a deſire after knowing 
more. 

T1LL then, like Solomon's Fool, they ſeem'd 
to have no delight in underſtanding that the 
ſeem'd to know but little but to be ſatisfied in their 
ſtate of Ignorance, and not deſire or at leaſt not 
to ſearch after an encreaſe of Knowledge, perhaps 
they believ'd, or at leaſt fancy'd they could know 
no more than they did. 

B u T now having open'd a Door into the vaſt 
Ocean of Mathematical Knowledge, it fir'd their 
Souls with a happy deſire of of knowing more; I 
ſay fir'd, becauſe Mankind has ever ſince had an 
unquenchible Thirſt after the compleat Diſcovery 
of Nature, and the higheſt degree of acquir'd 
Knowledge, and an indefatigable Application to 
farther and farther Improvements in Arts and 
Soience; in a word, in all poſſible Degrees of. 
Learning and Knowledge, 

W A T happy Succeſs they have had, and what 
Progreſs they have made, we ſhall ſeerſomething 
of in the following Chapters. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
Of the negative Condition of the World, as to 


Improvements, either in Arts, Science, or 
Commerce, till the thirteenth Century; and 
what ignorant Doings there were among the 
wiſeſt and moſt knowing part of Mankind for 
want of the ſeveral Improvements made fince 
that time, with a ſummary Account how thoſe 
Improvements began. 


A® I have noted already, the World about the 
twelfth Century was in but a poor Condi- 
tion, as to Trade or Navigation, nor indeed were 
they much better in all matters of uſeful Know- 
ledge; Mankind ſeem'd to be in general, ſtor'd with 
no other Knowledge than Nature and Neceſſity 
immediately dictated. In ſhort it was a Green. 
headed Age, every uſefol improving Thing was 
hid from them; they had neither look'd into 
Heaven or Earth, Sea or Land, as we ſee has been 
done ſince ; they were confin'd and narrow'd in 
their Underſtandings, as they were in their Dwell- 
ings; they might be ſaid not to know above a 
quarter part of the Globe, and not to underſtand 
a quarter part of that they knew; let us look a 
little into the particulars. 


TE v had Philoſophy without Experiment. 
MATHEMATICKS without Inſtruments. 
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G EOGRA PHI vithout Scale. 
ASTRONO MT without Demonſtration; 


Tnxry made War without Powder or Shot, Can- 
non or Mortars; nay, the very Mob made their 
Bonefires without Squibs or Crackers, 


Trey went to Sea without Compaſs, and failed 
without the Needle, 


TRE viewd the Stars without Teleſcopes, 
and meaſured Latitudes without Obſervation. 


LEARNING had no Printing Prefs, Writing 
no Paper, and Paper no Ink; the Lover was 
forced to ſend his Miſtreſs a Deal Board for a 
Love Letter, and even a Billet Doux might be 
about the ſize of an ordinary Trencher. 


T x ty were cloath'd without Manufacture, and 
theit richeſt Robes were the Skins of the wildeſt 
andzmoſt formidable Monſters, 5 

Ly 


TH BY carry'd on Trade without Books, and 
Corteſpondence without Poſts z; their Merchants 
kept no Accompts, their Shopkeepers no Caſh 
Books, 


Tn: had Chirurgery without Anatomy, and 
Phyſicians without the Materia Medica, 


Txt X gave Emeticks without Hypecacuana, drew 
Bliſters without Cantharides, and cur'd Agues 


without the Bark. 


As for Geographic Diſcoveries they had neither 


ſeen the North-Cape, or the Cape of Good — 4 
U 


| 
| 
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South. All the diſcover'd inhabited World, and 
which they knew and convers'd with, was pre- 
ſcrib'd within very narrow Limits; that is to ſay, 
France, Britain, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece, 
the Leſſer Aſia, the Weſt parts of Perſia, Arabia, 
the North parts of Africa, and the Iſlands of the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and this was the whole World 
to them, 

Nor that any of theſe Countries were fully 
known neither, and ſeveral Parts of them not en- 
quir'd into at all: For Example, 


Ireland, Norway, Denmark, Ws have Reaſon to 
believe theſe Countries had never been ſo much 
as peep'd into by the Romans; nor for ſome 
Ages were they any otherwiſe known, than as 
the Danes made themſelves known by their Bar- 
barities and Piracies, and the Triſ by their Stu- 
pidity. 


GERM A NT was known ſo far as the Banks of 
the Elbe, but very little beyond; Poland not be- 
yond the Viſtula, or Hungary beyond the Da- 
nube, 


MUS$SCOT7/T or Ruſſa perfectly unknown as much 
as China beyond it; and Idia alſo, only by a 
{mall Commerce upon the Coaſt ; chiefly about 
Suratte, and the Coaſt of Malabar, 


AFRICA had been more known, but (as has 
been ſaid) by the ruin of the Carthaginians, all 
the Weſtern Coaſt of it was ſunk out of Know- 
ledge again, and forgotten; the Northern Part, 
that is to ſay the Coaſt of Africa in the Medi- 
terranean remain'd in Knowledge, and that was 
all; for the Saracens over-running the Nations 
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which were planted there, rain'd all the Com- 
merce, as well as the Religion of it. 


Tn = Baltick Sea was not diſcover'd, or the Navi- 
ation of it known; for the Teutones or Teutonic 

Knights came not there till the thirteenth Centu- 
ry; fo that Navigation was in its Swadlin 
Cloaths, or truly in a ſtate of Irfancy , for as a 
the Naval Stores on this ſide of the World came 
from the Coaſts of Pomeren, Pruſſia, and Livonia, 
little was done, or could be done, in buildin 
or ſitting out Ships, till they began to furni 
the Materials; except what the Venetians did in 
the Adriatic Gulph, who had their Naval 
Stores another way. 


TH us far as to the Countries which might be 
ſaid to be known, or half known; for no part of 
them could be ſaid to be fully known, but Italy, 
and the Iſlands adjoyning, except the Kingdom of 
France, and the antient Greece, | 

As to modern Diſcoveries, how defective were 
thoſe Ages, and to how narrow a compaſs were 
they confined ? | 

AMERICA was not heard of, nor ſo much as 
a Suggeſtion in the Minds of Men that any part of 
the World lay that way. | 

T x t Coaſts of Greenland, or Spitsbergen, as the 
Dutch call it, and the Whale Fiſhing, was not 


known, the beſt Navigators in the World, at that 


time, wou'd have fled from a Whale, with much 
more fright and horrour, than they would have done 
from the Devil, in the moſt terrible Shapes that 
he ever had then appear'd in. 

_ THe Coaſts of Angola, Congo, the Gold and 
the Grain Coaſts, on the Weſt ſide of Africa, from 
fifteen Degrecs North to twenty five Degrees 
Southof the Line; from whence ſince that time ſuch 
. immenſe 
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immenſe Wealth has been drawn, was not diſco- 
ver'd, or the leaſt enquiry made after them, ® 

ALL the Eaſt India and China Trade, tho' a 
Mine of Gold, was not only undiſcoyer'd, but out 
of the reach of all Expectation. Coffee and Tea, 
thoſe modern Bleſſings of Mankind, were never 
heard of; the I1dian Ocean had never been ſail'd 
in, other than by the coaſting Barks of the Red 
Sea, and of the Perſian Gulph, which were but 
{mall and few; all the unbounded Ocean we now 
call the South Sea was hid and nnknown ; all the 
Atlantick Ocean, beyond the Mouth of the Straights, 
was frightful and terrible in the diſtant proſpect 
of it; nor durſt any one peep into it, otherwiſe 
than as they might run a long the Coaſt of Africa, 
towards Sallee or Santa Cru. | 

T Her North Seas were hid in a Veil of impene- 
trable Winter Darkneſs; The Fhite Sea, or 
Arch- Angel, was a very modern Diſcovery, not 
found out, till Sir Hugh Willoughby doubled the 
North Kyn, and paid dear for the Diſcovery, being 
frozen to Death, with all his Crew, on the Coaſts 
of Lapland, while his Companion's Ship, with the 
famous Mr. Chancelor, went on to the Gulph of 
Ruſta, call'd the Vhite Sea, where no Chriſtian 
Nation had ever been before him. 

I x theſe narrow Circumſtances ſtood the frame 
of the World's Knowledge at the beginning of the 
fifteenth Century, and when Men of Genius began 
to look abroad, and about em. Now, as it was 
wonderful to ſee a World ſo full of People, and 
People ſo capable of Improvement, be yet fo Stu- 
pid and fo blind, ſo ignorant, and fo perfectly 
unimprov'd; ſo it was as wonderful to fee with 
what a general Alacrity they took the Alarm al- 
moſt all together, preparing themſelves as it were 
on a ſudden, or by a general Poſſeſſion or rather 
Inſpiration to ſpread Knowledge through the _—_ 
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and to ſearch into every thing that it was poſſible 
to know, | 

H o w ſurprizing is it for us to look back ſo little 
away behind us, and ſee, that even in leſs than two 
hundred Years all this (now ſo Self-wiſe) part of the 
World did not ſo much as know whether there was 
any ſuch Place as a Ruſte, a Muſcovy, a China, a 
Guinea, a Greenland, or a North-Cape? that as to 
America, it was never ſuppos'd there was any ſuch 
Place, neither had the World, tho' they ſtood up- 
on the Shoulders of 4000 Years Experience, the 
leaft thought, ſo much as that there was any Land 
that way. 

As they were ignorant of Places, ſo of Things 
alſo. How vaſt are the Improvements of Science, 
that all our Knowledge, either of Mathematicks 


or of Nature, er of the brighteſt part of human 


Wiſdom have their Admiſſion among us in theſe two 
laſt Centuries? | 

WHAT was the World before? And to what 
were the Heads and Hands of Mankind applyed? 
The Rich had no Commerce, the Poor no Employ- 
ment; War and the Sword was the great Field of 
Honour, and the Stage of Preferment; and you 
have ſcarce a Man eminent in the World for any 
thing before that Time, but for a furious outragi- 
ous falling upon his fellow Creatures, like Nimrod 
and his Succeſſors of modern Fame, 

WHERE were the Men that arriv'd to Cha- 
rafters, to Fame, and to Diſtinction, by Trade, 
by the Mathematicks, by the Knowledge of natu- 
ral or experimental Philoſophy > Where was the 
Sir Walter Raleighs, the Verulams, the Boyls, or 
Newtons of thoſe Ages? Nature being not enquir'd 
into, diſcover'd none of her Secrets to them, they 
neither knew, or ſought to know, what now 1s the 
Fountain of all human Knowledge, and the great 
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Miſtery for the Wiſeſt Men to ſearch into, I mean 
Nature, 

As then the World are arriv'd to the height of 
human Knowledge, which we now ſee among them, 
and the improvements of Mankind are ſo mfinitely 
greater, in theſe two laſt Centuries, than they 
were for ſo many Years before; let us go in the 
pou Enquiry, and give the Hiſtory of them as 

riefly as we can. It muſt be matter of wonder 
to this Age, and all the Ages to come, to look 
back and ſee how poorly the World went on for ſo 
many thouſand Years, and even ſo very near the 
Heels of our Times; and I make no queſtion but 
that, after Ages, ſo great are the Diſcoveries that 
are ſtill behind, will be as much aſtoniſn'd at the 
Dulneſs and Ignorance of this Age, as we are at 
that of the Years behind us. , 

Ho w may they hereafter, when ſome effectual 
Method for aſcertaining the Longitude of the Globe 
ſhall be diſcover'd to them, admire at onr Stupi- 
dity in not being able to find it out ſooner ? as 
much as we admire at the Ignorance and Stupidity 
even of the great Sir Francis Drake, and that yet 
| qua Sir Walter Raleigh, whoſe Geography was 
o weak, and ſo ſhort ſighted, notwithſtanding 
they had the uſe of the Compaſs, and knew that 
the Earth and Sea together muſt be one united 
Globe, that they ſhou'd run away to the South- 
ward as far as the Canary Iſlands, and then ſtand 
over Weſt to the Caribbee Iſlands, then North 
through the Gulph of Florida, and fo coaſt along 
the Shore of that we now call Carolina to find out 
the Coaſt of Virginia, a Voyage almoſt a thouſand 
Leagues about. ; 

I x the fame manner, and with no leſs folly, 
did all our well skill'd Navigators, both Engliſþ 
and Spaniſh, even to this very Age, puzzle and 
perplex themſelves, and with infinite trouble, 
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as well as hazard, fatigue themſelves in Working 
for one hundred Leagues through the Straights of 
Magellan to paſs into the South Seas? which Straight 
tis very probable never Ship will paſs through 
again, there being ſo fair a way, and an open Sea 
round Cape Horn without any of thoſe Difhculties 
and Hazards, and very little out of the way; ve- 
rifying with infinite Advantage that ſignificant 


tho' homely Proverb, that the fartheſt way abom, 


&c. | 

Tus the World is daily encreaſing, particu- 
larly in experimental Knowledge; and let no Man 
flatter the Age with pretending we are arriv'd to a 
perfection of Diſcoveries, I make no queſtion be- 
fore I come to the end of this Work, to convince 
the Reader of what was advanc'd in the beginning 
of it, that, * | 


What's yet diſcover d, only ſerves to ſhow, 
How little's known, to what there's yet to know. 


Bu T to go back to the ſtate of the World in 
the fonrteenth and fifteenth Century, and to the 
narrow Circumſtances of their Knowledge either 
in Trade or Navigation, 


TAE Portugneſe were the firſt confiderable Ad- 


venturers that we meet with who began to Iook 
abroad for new Diſcoveries, and to plant new Co- 
lonies, that is to fay in the Ocean. The Genoe ſe have 
it ſeems made ſome efforts on the Eaſt · ſide of the 
Enxine Sea, the Palus Maot is, and the Straights of 
Caffa, where they had planted ſome People either 
at or about Aſoph, and the Mouth of the great Ri- 
ver Don or Tanais, and the Boryfbenes, For Ex- 
ample 3 

E Genoeſe diſcover'd and planted for them- 
ſelves the Taurica Cher ſone ſus, that is to ſay the 


Country between the great River Boryſthenes _ 
| | the 
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the Straights of Caffa, and which is now call'd the 
Crim-Tartary, and the Genoeſe being ſtrong at Sea 
poſſeſt all this Country, then very fruitinl and 
rich; till the Turks ſpread themſelves into Europe, 
and finally taking Conſtantinople ſhut the Genoeſe 
out of the Euxine Sea, not ſuffering any Chriſtian 
Veſſels to paſs the Boſphorns, no not to this Day. 

I x theſe Colonies the Genoeſe were ſo ſucceſsful 
and fo ſtrong that they built many Cities, and 
eſpecially Sea-ports, as Caffa in particular, on the 
great Straight or Entrance into the Palus Maotis; 
which from that Sea is call'd the Straight of Caf- 
fa to this Day; and tho' the Genoe ſe were ſhut out 
of the Euxine Sea, by the Turks, as above, about 
the Year 1450, yet they kept their footing in the 
Cher ſone ſus, and — this Port of Caffa, till 
the Year 1574. | : | 

Bu x the State of Genoa having been ſunk from 
all their navigating Glory, and reduc'd to the 
{mall confines of their preſent Dominions in Italy; 
all their Faſtern Colonies are devour'd by the 
Turks; and they are not now worth naming in the 
World, I mean as to Improvement and Plantation. 

Bor the Portugueſe, as I noted before, were the 
Nation of all the Nations in the World, who 
firſt looked abroad in the World for Diſcoveries. 
Fohn King of Portugal, an aſpiring and enterpriz- 
ing Prince, hearing that the Spamards had by the 
height of the Pico Teneriffe diſcover'd the Canary 
Iſlands, and taken Poſſeſſion of them, ſent out three 
Ships under the direction of Fobn Gonzales and Triſ- 
trian Vax, two experienc'd Mariners, in order to find 
if there were any more Iſlands in thoſe Seas; and theſe 
very happily diſcover'd and took poſſeſſion of the 
Iſland ot Madera, in the Year 1420, which has 
remain'd to the King of Fortugal ever ſince. _ 

In the ſame fortuitous manner Don Henry Prince 
df Portugal diſcover'd the Azores, or, as ſome call 
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them the Tercera Iſlands; a Flemiſh Ship being dri- I he 
ven to the Weſtward by a Storm, as they were on aj 
their way to Lisbon, fell in with theſe Iſlands, and I an 
runing in for ſhelter, aud in hopes of relief, found I fo 
Harbour indeed, but no relief, for the Iſlands were an 
all uninhabited. After ſome ſtay, and the Wind Ned 
coming about fair, the Flemings ſet ſail, and coming I ſes 
to Lisbon gave an account of the Place where they 5a 
had been; Don Henry, above nam'd, taking the! 
hint, and deſiring them as well as they could 
to deſcribe the ſituation, went to Sea in five Ships, 
and happily diſcover'd the place, which he like- 
wiſe ſeiz d for the King of Portugal, who cauſed 
*em to be planted and inhabited, and the Portu- 
gueſe have been Lords of them ever ſince , this was 

un 1449. 

ENCoURAG'D by theſe Diſcoveries John King 
of Portugal reſvlv'd upon more: And having ſome 
very experienc'd Navigators in his Service; I 
mean experienc'd as the World then went, among 
whom was Anthony Nola a Genoeſe, Bartholomew 
Diaz a Portugueſe, and ſeveral others; they put 
him upon making Diſcoveries on the Coaſt of 4 
Africa. But King Jobn dying in 1433, and his 
Son Edward reigning but five Years, theſe Adven- 
tures were not puſh'd on effectually till the Reign 
of Alfonſo the fifth, Grandſon to King Fobn, who 
engaged in them again. 

HE began at Cape Spartel, the very Mouth of 
the Straights, and embarking a good Body of 
Troops in his Ships, ſent them to invade Africa, 
and plant Colonies, in conſequence of which Com- 
miſſion they took Tangier and Arzilla, and forti- 
fying them, left ſtrong Garriſons there. Then 
they proceeded upon the Weſtern Coaſt forward 
to the South, till at length they ſeiz'd upon a 
ſmall old Saracen Town, almoſt dwindled back 1n- 


to the original of Nature, and turn'd ſavage again; 
however 
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however they found a good Port, and which in all 
appearance had been formerly in more requeſt, 
and better frequented than it was at that time; 
for the Portugueſe found no Genius for Trade yet 
among them, or that any other Nation correſpond- 
ed with them. This Port the Portugueſe gladly 
ſeated themſelves in, fortified it, and call'd it 
Santa Crux. 

IN purſuit of thoſe important Diſcoveries, they 
took many Places, but were afterwards, by the 
— Miſcarriage of their great Expedition 
under Don Sebaſtian, the next King of Portugal, 
driven out ofthem all again, This Prince, with a 
powerful Army, in which was the flower of all the 
Nobility of Portugal, gloriouſly puſh'd at a Con- 
queſt of the whole Moorih Empire, bat loſt the 
Battle, and was himſelf kill'd; in cofſequence of 
that Victory, I ſay, they were again driven out of 
all theſe Cenqueſts Anno 1530. But to go back to 
their Sea Affairs. Their ſucceſs at Santa Cruz led 
the fortunate Portugueſe on to ſearch farther South 
till they came to a noted Cape, which from the 
greeneſs and pleaſant proſpect of the Land they 
all'd Cape de Verd, or Green- Cape; and here (at the 
ame time overjoy'd with their Succeſs) ſtretch- 
1g out into the main Sea, they found the Iſlands, 
all'd by the ſame Rule the Cape de Verd Iſlands. 

T rx1s Diſcovery ſatisfy'd them for the preſent, 
nd it took them up ſome time to plant and ſettle 
n theſe Iflands, they being I valuable 
o the Portuguſeznor have they any cauſe to repent 
heir poſſeſſion of them at all, if it were only for 
e Salt they get there, which ſo many Ships are 
daded with every Year, and of which there is yet 
o Diminution. 

TRE Portugueſe having, as above, loſt their 
rt Colonies on the Weſtern Coaſt of Africa, and 
rticularly the Port - Santa Cruz, or Aoly-Crofs, 
12 but 
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but having in purſuit of the humour for Diſcoveries, 
which then ſeem'd to agitate their Nation, found 
out the Cape de Verd, and kept a long poſſeſſion of 
that Coaſt; ſo that they were too ſtrong there to 
be attackt by the Moors, even when they re- took 
their other Conqueſts; they from thence extended 
themſelves all along that which we now call the 
Coaſt of Guinea, and ſeiz'd the Mouth of the great 
River Niger, which they call'd the Kio Grande, or 
the Great River, a Name which intimated that the 
World was not then much acquainted with the 
courſe of Rivers; for this was indeed hut one of 
the ſeveral Branches, by which the truly Grand 
Niger empties itſelf into the Sea. | 

THe xN they took the Coaſt of Sierra Leon, or 
as now vulgarly call'd Serraloon, but named by 
them the Hul of Lions, from a diſcovery, that the 
Country on that Coaſt was very full of Lion,; 
which might be ſo at that time, tho? it ſeems now 
to be as empty of Lions as any part of Afric, 

HERE the Portugueſe fortify'd: And tho' they 
did not build Towns and Cities, as they afterwards 
did farther South, yet they built Forts, ſettled 
Factories, and traded with the Natives for ſuch 
things as the Country produc'd; namely, Elephants 
Teeth, Skins of Beaſts, ſuch as Lions and Leopards, 
for other Skins they had none; alſo Jammerius, or 
Guinea-Grains, Civet and Civet Cats, but eſpeci. 
ally Bees-Wax: As for Slaves they had none, nei 
ther did the Negroes ſell one another then, as thc 
do now, neither had the Portugueſe any Colonic 
in America to diſpoſe of them to, ſo that the Slave 
Trade was not at that time begun, nor had the) 
found any Gold at that time, or not much of it. 

IMPATIENT of farther Advantages in 
Country which they found fruitful and rich be 
yond expectation; they went on and diſcover'd al 
the Coalt, running from Weſt to EV, in the Lat 
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tnde of eight to four. A Climate, which by its 
exceſive Heat, ſeem'd to promiſe neither Product 
or People : For in thoſe Days, or at leaſt till thoſe 
Days, the Torrid Zone was always thought to be 
uninhabited; but to their ſurpriſe they found it rich 
In both. | 

THe 1 & firſt Diſcovery was made by Anthony 

Nola, a Genoeſe, who rang'd the whole Coaſts, 
call'd now the Grain Coaſt, the Gold-Coaff, and 
the Slave-Coaft, and wintered at the Ifland of St. 
Thomas, or as they call it St. Thoma, an Ifland 
ſituate directly under the Equinoctial Line; a thing 
ſurprizing and aſtoniſhing at that time. 
ITuIVSõ Ifland being diſcover'd on St. Thomas s- 
Day, they call'd it by bis Name St. Thomas: It was 
diſcover'd, I ſay, on St, Thomas's-Day, Anno 1471, 
and has been in the poſſeſſion pf the Portugnej. 
ever ſince, being very uſeful in their Voyages 
from the Cape de Verd to the Cape of Good- Hope, in 
their way to the Indies, and to take in freſh Water 
and freſh Proviſions, as our Exgliſb Ships do at the 
Iſland of St. Helena, in their Voyages to the fame 
Place. 

Urox this wonderful diſcovery of the South. 
Coaſt of Africa, the Portugueſe found ſuch a vaſt 
quantity of Gold upon all the Country, which we 
now call the Coaſt of Guinea, or the Gold Coaff, 
that it enrich'd the whole Kingdom of Portugal ; 
and it was ſo very remarkable, that for forty or 
fifty Years it was call'd the Golden Age at Lisbon; 
till about the Year 1536, when the Englih came 
into a ſhare with the yea for this beneficial 
Trade. And tho? at firſt the Portugueſe had the poſ- 
ſeſſion of almoſt the whole Coaſt, yet the Engliſh 
ſhar'd with them a long while in great part of the 
profit of the Trade; and tho they did not do fo by 
landing and ſetting up Factories and Forts on the 
Country, as the Portngneſ: hal done; yet —_— 
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that charge they did it by mere trading with the 
Natives in ſuch Places where they could find con- 
venient Places to correſpond with them; here they 
made great Advantages by the Commerce, and 
frequently brought home one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty Pounds of Gold upon a Voyage; 
which as Gold then bore a great Price, was a pro- 
digious Cargo: For ſelling at ſix Pound per Ounce, 
the quantity of Gold amounted to ſeventy two 
Pounds per Pound; ſo that they frequently made 
from eight to ten or twelve thouſand Pounds a 
Voyage in Gold, beſides their other Goods, as 
mention'd before. 

AMONG the reſt we read of ſome French Mer- 
chants who with two Ships and a Bark went on that 
Coaſt, in the Year 1556, and brought away ſeven 
urared Pounds yeight in Gold in one Voyage, 
beſides Tamerins, Elephants Teeth, and about 
fifty Slaves, (for Slaves were not bought and fold 
then, I ſay, as they are now; ) and beſides many 
other Goods, the Gold alone amounting to 50400 l. 


Sterling, an immenſe Sum in thoſe Times: And our 


Countryman Mr. Tower ſon, one of the firſt Exgliſb- 
Men wio ever went thither on a trading account, 
brought away in three Voyages with two ſmall 
Ships, each Voyage above four hundred and ſixty 
Pounds weight of Gold, beſides what his Men, to 
whom he gave certain Liberties of trading for them- 
ſelves, brought off on account of private Trade. 

Bu T the Portugueſe who, as I have ſaid, firſt 
diſcover'd this Coaſt, took Livery and Seiſin, and 
ſettled Factories, fortify'd thole Factories with 
ſtrong Forts and Caſtles, for defending their ſaid 
Commerce againſt, not the Negroes only, but a- 
gainſt their Neighbours the Europeans, who with 
too much Reaſon they apprehended might attempt 
to ſupplant and remove them; and had thoſe Forts 


and Caſtles been as well furniſhed with * 
an 
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and Cannon, and thoſe Garriſons done their Duty, 
as carefully as their Maſters providently built 
Forts to cover them, they had not been ſupplanted 
and diſpoſſeſs d, as they ſee theniſelves ſerv'd at 
this Day. 

Bur ſo it was that the Kingdom of Portugal com- 
ing after into the poſſeſſion of Philip II. K. of Spain, 
and the Dutch at that time, a powerful, growing, 
and encreaſing State, having an open declar'd War 
with Spain, ſome of their moſt forward Adven- 
turers being ſenſible enough of the Injury done to 
their ſaid Principal, by the Spantards, and reſolv- 
ing to ſee Juſtice done to their State, in all Places 
where it was poſſible, fell into firm Reſolutions to 
do themſelves that 3 in part upon their re- 
mote Poſſeſſions in Trade; ſuch as their Colonies 
in Africa and India. * 

Ir was a very unhappy Juncture for Portugal 
that their Country fell at that time into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Spain, as I have ſaid; for the Dutch had 
no War with Portugal till Portugal became Spaniard; 
and in that very interval the Dutch took almoſt all 
their foreign Dominions from them, as may ap- 
pear in its place. 

Bor I return to the firſt Diſcovertes, in which 
the Portugueze extended themſelves upon the Gold 
Coaſt of Africa, as I have ſaid; by the ſucceſsful 
Adventures of the famous Navigator Bartholomew 
Diaz, who may juſtly be ſaid to be the moſt skil- 
ful Navigator that the World ever had, who 
wrought without Inſtruments, and ſail'd without 
the Compaſs ; for he diſcover'd even to the Cape of 
Good- Hope before the uſe of the Magnet and the 
Needle were known in Navigation. 

He extended himſelf gradually from Sierra-Leon 
to Benin, which is a continued Coaſt of above 500 
Leagues, between the Years 1461 and 1472, and 
in that time built or laid the Foundation of ſeveral 

conſidetable 
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conſiderable Fortifications; one at the Mouth of by 
the great River or Branch of the Niger, call'd af- 4 
terwards Senegal; where the Portugueze continue 71 
ſettled to this Day, and where they have ſeveral m 
little Strengths a conſiderable way up the River, 2 
and ſome well inhabited Towns, but not much fr 
Gold; if they had, their Poſſeſſions had not per- th 
haps been ſo quiet, and ſo long. The next Forts St 
of Conſequence were thoſe of St. Anthonio, De El- ſh 
Mina, and Sebaſtian, all upon the Gold Coaſt, and h 
of all which, with that whole Coaſt, they have 80 
been diſpoſſeſs'd by the Dutch, or other European 7 
Nations; nor have they at this time any one Fort T 


or Factory on all that Coaſt, except only one, 
till you come about the Gulph or Head of the Bay ne 


f Benin, which we now call the Slave-Coaft, and vi 

where their real fix d Poſſeſſions begin. fa 

How EVER, tho the Portugueze have loſt all w 

this rich Country, they did not preſently do fo, ce 

and tho' the Dutch encroach'd early upon them, 01 

yet they were not quite diſpoſſeſs'd of the Gold th 

Coaſt, till near 200 Years after the firſt diſcovery, in 

5 namely, till the Year 1646; which as it is matter he 
5 of Hiſtory after the Diſcovery, does not ſo much C 
. come within the compaſs of this Deſign. But to & 
, 55 back therefore to the famous Bartholomew b. 
. 14% ; 
1 As he met with ſuch wonderful Succeſs in theſe 3 
i Parts, and the Portugueze ſettled with ſo much A 
| Advantage, that the very Nation grew Rich, and hi 
1 as I have ſaid, it was call'd the Golden Age; it at 
ji : may be reaſonably ſuppos'd he was encourag'd to N 
1 go on. And accordingly, being ſupplyed with br 


Ships and Men, he extended himſelf farther and 7 

farther to the South; and ſtill planting and forti- ti 

fying wherever he came; he in ſhort gave the b. 

ortuguez.e a Name and a Footing at the Mouths of G 

every River, and upon the Coaſts of every 2 al 
x om, 
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dom, from the Rio Formoſa and Benin to the King- 
doms and Countries of Congo and Angola, and fo 
running on South, merely for the curioſity of what 
might yet be diſcovered farther, at length he 
came to the Cape de Bona Eſperanza, as he call 'd it, 
from the good hope he immediately entertained, 
that ſeeing the Land terminate, as to its extent 
Southward, and a vaſt Sea on to the Eaſt, he 
ſhou'd in time find an open paſſage into thoſe great 
Indian Seas, which he had heard ſo much of, on the 
South Coaſts of Aſa, and which ſome ſay he had 
formerly ſail'd into, out of the Gulph of Perſia : 
This was done in the Year 1489. 

TH 1s Diſcovery immediately made a great 
noiſe in the World, and the Portugueze whoſe na- 
vigating Glory was now grown really very great 
fail'd not to continue to bring infinxe Profits as 
well to the public as to the private Merchants con- 
cern'd , and this made them extend themſelves up- 
on all the Coaſts, as above, in ſuch a manner, 
that it was once ſaid Portugal was going to remove 
into Guinea and Angola: But they did not end 
here, for ſome Years after they ſtretch'd from the 
Cape of Good Hope along to the North-Eaſt, yet 
ſtill cloſe under Shore. Thus leaving the South- 
point of Africa, and following the Coaſt, they be- 
gan Settlements and Colonies on the Eaſt-Coaſt of 
the Main-land,as they had before done on the Weſt; 

| a Place never heard of before in the World. And 
here they took hold of the Coaſt of Mozambique 
and Zanguebar, and landing by ferce maſter'd the 
| Natives and poſſeſs'd the Country. Here they 
built the Cities of St. Sebaſtian, Port St, Eſprit, and 
Melinda; the laſt eſpecially conſiderable, and con- 
tinuing ſo to this Day; and of all which more may 
be Cai hereafter. This was under Don Vaſco de 


Gama another Portugueze Admiral of great fame, 
and was 1n the Year 1498 to 1500, 
p K k To 
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To this time they knew nothing of theNeedle or 
the Compaſs, ſo that tho' they caſt many a wiſh- 
ful Eye, as we expreſs it, upon the vaſt extended 
Indian Ocean, and believ'd there were great Things, 
and even new Worlds to be found beyond it; yet 
they durſt not venture out of ſight of Land, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch remote Countries, where they found 
the Sun both in its elevation and declination, was 
continually on the North - ſide of them, and they 
muſt neceſſarily repaſs the Equinoctial Line, tho 
they knew not exactly where it was, before they 
Ja arrive in their own Country again. 
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CH A P. XIX. 


. Of the Diſcovery of the Magnet or Loadſtone; 


and how it was many Ages known without 
any ſuch mathematical Improvements made 
upon it, as to bring it to be concern d in our 
Navigation, with ſome account by whom it 


was ſo applyed. 


HE learned Author of Lexicon Technicum aſ- 
ſures us that the knowledge of the Magnet is 

very antient, and he quotes it from Sturmins, By 
the knowledge of it he does not only ſay the know- 
ledge of the mere Stone or Faſil, which he thinks 
approaches to the Species of Iron Oar, but that its 
attractive Quality was known, But even this, 
which we are not aſſured of, did not ſeem to an- 
ſwer the end for which the great Diſcovery was 
made, if that eſpecial Application of it to the Ma- 
thematicks, and in particular to this Branch re- 
| lating 
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lating to Navigation had not likewiſe been dif- 
cover'd, 

No x was this part the work of a ſhort ſpace of 
time. The Verticity or Inclination of it to the 
North was diſcover'd about the Year 1380, by our 
Countryman Roger Bacon, the ſame whom we call 
Fryer Bacon, who was a compleat Mathematician 
the ſame which old Stories tells ſo many fabled 
Tales about, which have fo little Truth to ſupport 
them; yet *tis certain this Bacon did ftravge 
Things by the Magic of this powerful Attractive, 
and for that was ſuppos'd to deal with the Devil. 

B u v even this could not lead us to the uſe of 
it in the great Article, which it has ſince been 
apply'd to, but it was reſerv'd for the honour of 
an Italian of Gaeta, in the Kingdom of Naples; 
who finding its Virtue communicative to the Steel, 
and that all Steel would if touch'd, touch again 
what it impreſs'd: Upon this he fell to worthip 
the Diſcovery, and to ſpread it gradually into the 
World , and thus by little and little it came to be 
of public Uſe, and the Diſcoveries wich have 
been made by it, and the Improvements upon 1t are 


innumerable z ſome of them may be ſum'd up out 


of the Learned Mr. Boyl and others as follows, 


I. TR Ar in every Magnet there are two Poles, 
one pointing North, the other South, and if a 
Loadſtone be cut or broken into ever ſo many 
pieces, there are likewiſe two Poles in each piece, 


II. Tx Ar theſe Poles in divers parts of the Globe 
are diverſely inclined towards the Earth's 
center, 


III. Tram theſe Poles, tho* contrary to one 
another, do help mutually towards the Magrr2::c 
Attraction and to the Suſpenſion of Iron. 

Kk 2 IV. Ie 
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IV. Ir two Magnets are Spherical, one will turn 
or conform itſelf to the other, ſo as either of 
them would do to the Earth, and that after 
they have ſo conformed or turned themſelves, 
they endeavour to approach and to join each 
other, but if placed in a contrary Poſition they 
avoid cach other, 


V. Ir a Magnet be cut through the Axis, the parts 
or Segments of the Stone, which before were 
joined, will now avoid and fly each other, 


VI. Ir the Magnet be cut by a Section perpendi- 

cular to its Axis, the two points which before 
were conjoined will become contrary Poles, one 
in one the other in the other Segment, 


VII. Iron receives Virtue from the Magnet by 
Application to it, or barely from an approach 
near it, tho? it doth not touch it; and the Iron 
receives this Virtue variouſly according to the 
parts of the Stone tis made to touch, or made 
approach to, 


VIII. Ir an oblong piece of Iron be any how ap- 
plied to the Stone, it receives virtue from it on- 
Iy, as to its length. 


IX. TAE Magnet loſes none of its own Virtue by 
communicating any to the Iron; and this Vir- 
tue it can communicate to Iron very ſpeedily, 
tho' the longer the Iron touches or joins the 
Stone, the longer will its communicated Virtue 
hold, and a better Magnet will communicate 
more of it, and ſooner than one not ſo good. 


X. THAT 


TG WM 
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X. TRAT Steel receives Virtue from the Magnet 
better than Fron. 


XI. A Needle touch'd by a Magnet will turn its 


ends the ſame way towards the Poles of the 


World, as the Magnet will do it. 


XII. Ty amr neither Loadſtone or Needles touch'd 
do conform their Poles exactly to thoſe of the 
World, but have uſually ſome variation from 
them; and this variation is different in divers 

places, and at divers times, in the ſame place, 


XIII. THAT a Loadſtone will take up much more 
Iron when arm'd or cap'd than it can alone, and 
that tho* an Iron Ring or Key' be ſuſpended by 
the Loadſtone, yet the magnetical Particles do 
not hinder that Ring or Key from turning round 
any way, either to the right Hand or to the 

eft. 


XIV. Ta Ar the force of a Loadſtone may be va- 
riouſly increaſed or leſſened by the various ap- 
plication of Iron or another Loadſtone to it. 


XV. TH ar a ſtrong Magnet at the leaſt diſtance 
from a leſſer or a weaker cannot draw to it a 
piece of Iron adhereing actually to ſuch leſſer 
or weaker Stone, but if it come to touch it, 1t 
can draw it from the other; but a weaker Mag- 
net, or even a little piece of Iron can draw a- 
way or ſeparate a piece of Iron contiguous to a 
greater or ſtronger Loadſtone. 


XVI. T#4rT in our North parts of the World 
the South Pole of a Loadſtone will raiſe up more 
Iron than the North Pole, 
| „ XVII. THAT 
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XVII. TRA a plate of Iron only (but no other 
Body interpoſed) can impede the Operation of 
the Loadſton? either; as to its attractive or di- 
rective Quality; Mr. Boyle found this true in 
Glaſſes ſealed hermetically, and Glaſs is a Body 
as 1mpervoius as moſt are to all Effluvia. 


XVIII. Ta Ar the Power or Virtue of a Loadſtone 
may be impaired by lying long in a wrong poſ- 
ture, as alſo by Ruſt, Wet, &c. and may be 

quite deſtroyed by Fire. 


XIX. MR. Boyle found that by heating a Magnet 
red hot, it would be ſpeedily deprived of its at- 
tractive Quality. 


XX. Ir a Loadſtone be heated red hot, and then 
cooled, either with its South Pole to the North 
in a horizontal Poſition, or with its South Pole 
downwards in a perpendicular one, it will 
change its Polarity, the South Pole becoming 
the Northern one, and vice verſa, 


XXI. By applying the Poles of a very ſmall frag- 
ment of a Loadſtone to the oppoſite contiguous 
ones of a good large Magnet, Mr. Boyle found he 
could ſpeedily change the Poles of the fragment, 
but he could not effect it in a fragment that was 
conſiderably bigger, tho he tried many Hours. 


XXII. He obſerved that well tempered and 
hardened Iron Tools, when heated by Attrition, 
turning, fileing, &c. would while warm at- 
tract thin Fileings or Chips of Iron and Steel, 
but not when cold; yet it has been ſeen 
and tried that a large piece of a File, which 
was in the Hands of Mr, Tarmwel the Spectacle- 

maker, 
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maker, did retain ſuch an attractive Quality 
that it would take up and keep ſuſpended the 
Key of a Cabinet or Scrutoire, and needed no 
Attrition to excite this magnetical Virtue, 


XXIII. Txt Iron Bars of Windows, which have 
long ſtood in an ere& Potſiion, do grow per- 


manently Magnetical. The lower ends of ſuch 
Bars being the North Poles, and the upper the 


Southern; for according to the Laws of Mag- 


netiſm, we find the lower ends of ſuch Bars will 
drive away the North end of a poiſed Needle, 
Southerly ; which ſhew, that by the continual 
paſlage of the ſubtile magnetical Particles 


through them, they are turned into a kind of 
Magnet themſclves, ; 


XXIV. Ir a Bar cf Iron that hath not ſtood long 
in an erected poſture, be only held perpendicu- 
larly, its lower end will be the North Pole, and 
attract the South Pole of a touch'd Needle; but 
then this Virtue is tranſient, and wall ſhift as 
7 invert the Bar; for the other end when 
eld Iowermoſt will preſently become the North 
Pole ; wherefore in order to render the quality 
of Verticity permanent in an Iron Bar, it muſt 
remain a long time in a proper Poſition, but the 
Fire will produce this effect in a very ſhort time; 
for as it will immediately deprive a Loadftone of 
its attractive Power, or change its Poles (as in 
Experiment XIX and XX) 1o it will as ſoon 
give aVerticity to a Bar of Iron, if, being heated 
red hot, it be cooled in an ere& Poſition, or di- 
realy North and South; nay, it hath been ob- 
ſervec: often, that even Tongs and Fire-Forks, 
by being often heated, and then ſet to cool in a 
Poſition, near to erect, have gained this mag- 
netical Property; the Reaſon of which, very 
Ciffercut 
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different Effects of the Fire on a Magnet, and on 
Iron, Mr. Boyle, with his uſual Modeſty, ſuggeſts 
to be this, that the peculiar Texture or Conſti- 
tution, by which a Magnet differs from common 
Iron Ore, being accurate and fine, is ſpoiled by 
the rude and violent attacks of the Fire; but 
this mighty Agent by working upon Iron ſoftens 
and vpens the Pores of the Metal (which is 
harder than Iron Ore) ſo that it becomes capable 
of being prevaded by the magnetical Particles, 
and by that means gain a vertical Quality, 


XXV. Mx. Boyle found, that by heating a piece 
of Engliſh Oker red hot, and placeing it to cool 
in a proper Poſture, it plainly gain'd a mag- 
'netic Power, 


XXVI. THe ſame noble Gentleman found that 
an extellent Loadſſone of his own, having lain 
almoſt a Year in an inconvenient Poſture had 
Its Virtue ſo impaired, that he at firſt thought 
ſome Body had got at it, and ſpoiled it by 
Fire, 


XXVII. IF a Needle be well tonch'd on a good 
Loadſtone tis known it will when duly poiſed 
point North and South; but if it have one con- 
trary touch of the ſame Stone, it will immedi- 
ately be deprived of that Faculty, and by a- 
nother ſuch touch, it will have its Poles quite 
changed ; ſo that the end which before pointed 
North ſhall now point Southward. 


XXVIII. Dx. Power and Mr. Boyle both tryed, 
that after a red hot Iron had gain'd a Verticity 
by being well heated, and cooled North and 
South, and then alſo hammer'd at the ends, 


this Virtue would immediately be deſtroyed by 
two 
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two or three blows of a ſtrong Hammer ſmartly 
given about the middle of it. 


XXIX. Mx. Boyle found by drawing the back of a 
Knife, or long piece of Steel Wire, &c. over the 
Poles of a Loadſtone leiſurely, once or divers 
time, beginning the Motion from the middle or 
Equator of the Stone, towards- the Pole, the 
Knife or Wire will accordingly attract one end 
of a poiſed magnetical Needle; but if you take 
another Knife or Wire, and thruſt it leiſurely 
over the Pole, from the Pole towards the Equator 
or middle of the Equator, this Knife ſhall drive 


or expel away the ſame end of the Needle which 


the former Knife would attra&, which Experi- 
ment makes it very probable that the Operation 
of the Magnet depends upou the flux of ſome fine 
Particles, which go out at one Pole, then round 
about, and in again at the other. 


XXX. BECAUSE it 1s one of the univerſal Laws 
of Nature, that Action and Re- action are al- 
ways equal; therefore it is plain, the Iron muſt 
attract the Magnet as much as that doth the Iron, 
and ſo you may eaſily experiment it to be in 
Fact if you place a Magnet or piece of Iron on a 
piece of Cork, ſo as that it may ſwim freely in 
the Water, for then you will ſte that which ſo- 
ever you hold in your Hand will draw the other 
towards it. From all which Experiments tis 
plain (as Mr. Boyle concludes) that Magnetiſm 
doth much depend upon mechanical Principles, 
as alſo that there is ſuch a thing as the Mag- 
netiſm of the Earth, or that there are magneti- 
cal Particles which continually are paſſing from 
Pole to Pole; but Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates 


that Gravity is a very different thing from Mag- 


netiſm, ſince the my is always as the quanti- 
ty 
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ty of Matter attracted, but Magretiſm by ro 
means ſo. 


SEBASTIAN Cabot, the famous and firſt 
diſcoverer of America, 1s ſaid to have found out 
the Variation of the Magnetiſm in different Poſiti- 
ons; others have improv'd ſince upon the Varia- 
tion, and form'd ſeveral Experiments upon that 
Arch which they call the Azimuth or magnetical 
Azimuth, which is an Arch of the Hor:zon con- 
tain'd between the Sun's Azimnth Circle and the 
magnetical Meridian; or to put it into as intelligible 
Terms asI can, the diſtance of the Sun in any 
particular place from the North or South Pole, 
and this is found by an Obſervation, for which 
they have now a particular Inſtrument call'd an 
" Azimuth Compaſs, the deſcription of which is not 
to the preſent purpoſe, 

Uron this Magnetic Tendency to the Poles, 
which being communicated to the Iron or Steel, 
gave the Iron or Steel the ſame Tendency, have 
been form'd all the ſubſequent Improvements of 
Art uſeful in Navigation and in Geography. By 
this the Globe has been regularly meaſur'd, the 
imaginary Arch of the Heavens, and the Poſition 
and Motion of Things regularly underſtood. 

By this the Compaſs was form'd, and ſeveral 
Points before divided more exactly aſcertained, 
and the Avalogy form'd between ſpace and time, 
the Degrees and Miles in ſpace being made to 
anſwer exactly to the Hours and Minutes in the 
meaſure of Time. | 

IT wou d be too voluminous a Task here to de- 
ſcribe the many Improvements which take their 
riſe in this great Diſcovery of the Magnetiſm of 
Nature, or rather the various Magnetiſms in Na- 
ture; I chuſe rather to ſpeak of the great Im- 
provements in Navigation which attended * 

an 
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and by which all the great Diſcoveries of diſtant 
and remote Countries, and failing over the vaſt 
and almoſt boundleſs Seas, which were terrible be- 
fore but to think of, has been perform'd, 

Now the adventurons Mariner confin'd himſelf 

no more to the meanneſs of coaſting along the 
Shores, ſtanding in need of the ſight of Land, or 
of the heavenly Bodies to guide himſelf in again, 
when he was gotten at a great diſtauce from the 
Land, the Needle ſhowing him his way, as I may 
ay, witnout Eyes; for the Steel pointing always 
duely to the North or to the South, and thereby 
ſhowing any other Point, the Mariner 1immediate- 
found himſelf at home every where, and in the 
darkeſt Night, or the thickeſt Foz, when neither 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Land-mark, or Sea-mark, was 
to be ſeen, yet they knew exactly both where, and 
which way they were going. 
IMMEDIATELY like young Swimmers grown 
expert, and who ſcorn any longer to keep within 
heir depth, and in ſhallow Waters, but boldly 
ſuim oft into the Chanels of the large it Rivers; o 
dere the Mariners ſcorning any longer to coaſt 
long the Shores as before, bolily travers d the 
(pen Seas with regard to the diſtances they were 
u from the Land, ſo that the wideft Seas could 
bot confine their ſearch, or the remoteſt Climate 
e conceal'd from their Diſcovery. By this means 
ua few Ages we find they make light of ſtretching 
rm the narrow Seas of Britain to the Cape of 
od Hope, without ever any ſight of Land between 3 
rcept ſometimes the little and of dt. Helena be- 
ween, which it is more a Teſt of their exquiſit 
kill to find, than it is a mark of Deficiency tnat 
ey do not find it. 

WII the ſame boldneſs and aſſurance they 
ke a run, and make light of it, over the vait 
ian Ocean, from the Cape of Good-Hove to Fara 
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Head, which is almoſt 2000 Leagues; and again 
from the Philippin Iſlands over the prodigious 
Ocean, which we call the South Sea, to Acapulco, 
and all theſe Places they find as directly as a Car- 
rier's Horſe does his Road, or as the (Arrier him- 
ſelf does the Inn he is to lodge at. 

To ſuch a perfection of Art are we now arriv'd 
merely by the addition of this one Diſcovery of 
the Loadſtone; and yet we ſee farther Secrets in 
Nature every _ which the ſame happy Diſco- 
very leads into; ſo that we may ſay the magnetic 
Quality of the Earth is an inexhauſted Mane of 
Wonders, in which the farther we look the more 
Reaſon we ſee to expect greater Diſcoveries than 
were ever made before, 

As the Mariners (made bold by this great Pilot 
the Needle) have adventured into the vaſt Ocean 
which they durſt not launch out into before; fe 
the nature of the Thing requiring it, the Artiſts and 
Shipwrights have been call'd upon to build large 
and ſtronger Veſſels and Ships of an amazing Mag 
nitude compar'd to what they were before, 

SHIPS were no more capable of being row 
with Oars, and moor'd with Ropes. Their Veſſel 
were more like floating Caſtles than what w: 
formerly call'd Ships; the remoteſt Nations, an 
the moſt antient grown Woods were ſearched fo 
Timber of ſuſſicient ſtrength to build; the large 
and talleſt Trees were ſcarſe ſufficient to mak 
Maſts for them, whoſe height were now carry'd u 
to what had never been known; their Yards fprea 
a Clue of Sail to ſuch a breath, that at a diſtanc 
a Ship carry'd the face of a Cloud rather than 
Cloth; in a Word, the Ships were now call 
Carvels rather than Ships; and the Spaniards al 
Portaguzfe frequently ſail'd in queſt of new DI 
coveries, and in purſuit of the Trade Improvement 


Time the World came up to this height of Im- 
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in Veſſels of a thouſand Ton Burthen, and after- 
wards of much more. | 

As they built Ships like Caſtles, ſo Guns being 
alſo brought into uſe, they brought their Ships to 
bear great Guns like as Caſtles did, and ſeveral 
great pieces of Ordinance were mounted upon theſe 
Carvels in ſuch a manner, that they were able to 
maintain terrible Fights at Sca, and to anſwer Bat- | 
teries upon the Shore in their own kind; nay ſome- 1 
times to over- power the Batteries on Shore, and 
to enter Harbours and Ports by force, tho' defend- 1 
ed by ſtrong Fortifications, and man'd by ſtrong 1 
Garriſons. 1 

TR IS made the Marine Nations grow power- 10 
ful by Sea, as well as by Land, and in a few | | 
Years the Portugu?ſe and Spamards fitted out large i 
Fleets, carrying great ſtrength,of Guns, and their | 
Shipping was able to make them terrible wherever 
they came, | 

I T was very remarkable then, and it is even | | 
ſtill worth obſerving, in how ſhort an interval of 


provement, from the groſs Ignorance which they 
were in before. It was but in 1498, that the For- 
tugue ſe, ignorant of the Compaſs, and not daring 
to venture out to Sea, diſcover'd the Cape of Good- 14 
Hope, and durſt go no farther; and within leſs 
than twenty Years more we find them planted 
upon the ZPraſfils in America, and Maſters of 
every Coaſt in the Eaſt-Indies, even up to the 
Spice Iſlands, and almoſt to China itſelf, their Ships 
carrying vaſt Burthens, heavy Pieces of Ordnance, 
and ſtriking a Terror into all the Countries where 
ever they came. 

So ſwift was the Improvement of the Times, 
when once they got a taſt of Knowledge, and fo 
eaſily did they let themſelves into the moſt uſeful 
part of the Diſcovery as ſoon as it was made; nor 
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it long before the reſt of the Nations follow'd 
them at the Heels; and that ſo ſoon as in a few 
Years to over-power them, and indeed in time to 
ſupplant them in ſome of the moſt valuable Set- 
tlements and Poſſeſſions they bad, eſpecially in 
the Eaſt Indies, and on the Gold Coaſt of Guinea. 

BUT that which is the moſt ſurprizing in this 
driving the Portuguſe out of their foreign Flantz- 
tions aud Paforics, is this; that the Fortugus ſe loſt 
not only their Poſſeiſione, the Dutch taking from 
them all their Forts and Factories, Poſſeſſions and 
Eſtates, eſpcc ially in the Eaſſ- Indies, but they loſt 
their Navigating Genius, and their Fame as Sca- 
men, and fr m being eſteem'd (as in the fiftcenth 
Century they were) the beſt Seamen in the 
World, they are now ſunk down in their Reputati- 
on to the very worſt , ſo that nothing on this ſide 
the Mediterranean is Jook'd upon wich more con- 
tempt, or treated with more diſliain in thoſe 
Things than a Fortugueſe Seaman, whether we 
ſpeak of the ordiuuery Virriners or the Maſters. 

I T 15 crue they dil A vigorouſly in one Cafe; 
and indeed if they hat not they would by this 
time have had little or nothing left of all their 
foreign Acquiſitions worth then kermings and this 
was in recovering their great Colony of the Braſils, 
which the Dutch once bad taken entirely from 
them, and. kept the Poſſeſſion of for t:veral Years, 
But waen the Dake of Fraganza aſſum'd the 
Crown of Portugal, raking up Arms againſt the 
opantards, and by ihe ail:ſtance of Duke Schom- 


berg, recover'd and ſettled the Crown in the ſaid 
Houle of Broganza, as the Portrgueſe vigorouſly 
recover'd their Liberty from the Spamſh Yoke in 
Europe, fo they took Arms too in the Brafils a- 
galt the Dich, end after a faint Reſiſtance only 
105 eh were oblig'd to quit the whole Country 
to dem, and they retain the Poſſeſſion of it = 
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this Day; and it is now the moſt powerful and 
wealthy Colony in the World; of the Commerce 
of which, and 1ts prodigious Improvements I have 
much to ſay in its proper place. 

HA p not the Portugneſe recovered this great 
Plantation of the Braſil: all their Settlements on 
the Rivers Benin and Congo, and in Angola, had 
been uſeleſs to them; for they had no occaſion for 
the great number of Slaves which they now get in 
that Country ; from whence we are aſſur'd they 
carry near 60000 Slaves a Year, and which is the 
chief Trade of their African Poſſeſſions, as well on 
that Side as at Melinda and Madagaſcar, the Coaſt 
of Mozambique and that of Zanguebar. It is true 
they cariy ſome Gold, and a great quantity of 
Ivory from theſe Coaſts, but then the greateſt 
part of it is carry'd farther Eaſtward to the 
Coait of India and Malabar, and to other Parts 
of India, where the Portugueſe have yet a Trade. 
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FF 
CHAP. Ak 


Of the ſeveral Diſcoveries of the Iſlands and 
Continent of America, The early product of 
the knowledge of the Needle, and its Uſes in 
Navigation, Alſo of the Northern Naviga- 
tors in queſt of the North-Eaſt and North- 
Weſt Paſſages to China; and whether it is 
probable ſuch Paſſages ever will be diſco- 


vered, 


As the knowledge of the Needle, and its being 
apply'd to ſuch mighty Purpoſes in Naviga- 
tion, came forward in the World with the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth Century, it was wonderful 
even to aſtoniſhing, to refle& how ſwift its Pro- 
greſs was, | 
CRISTOPHER Columbus ſetting out from 
the Canary Iſlands, as if he was aflur'd there was a 
new Weſtern World to be found out, tho' he ne1- 
ther knew or had heard of any ſuch thing, ſail'd 
directly Weſt, not knowing whither he went, and 
reſolv'd to go on till he found ſomething. 

IN this Voyage he ſail'd long enough to diſ- 
courage any Man in the World, and to put 
it out of queſtion to him, that 3f he found nothing 
he and all his Men muſt inevitably periih and eat 
one another, for he could never hope to ſubſiſt 
himſelf in going back again. In a Word he ſail'd 
987 Leagues by his reckoning, from the Pico Te- 
neriffa, all the way due Weſt, and never ſaw any 
thing but Land and Sea; enough as, I ſay, to diſ- 
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courage any Man alive, when happily, and to the | 
inexpreſſible Joy of him and all his Men, on St. | 
Luke's-Day Anno 1585, they diſcover'd Land, 
which proved to be the Bahama Ilands, by him 
for that Reaſon, call'd St, Luke's, and ſince that 
the Lucaya Iſlands. 

Fx OM hence he went North-Weſt and diſco- 
ver'd the Coaſt of Florida; but finding it a barren 
Country, he turn'd South, and Janded upon the 
Iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola; after which, mak- 
ing farther and more ample Diſcoveries, he re- | 
turn'd to Spain to give the King of Spain an account | 
of what he had ſeen and done. i 

Ir muſt be confeſs'd this 2 their im- || 

| 


prov'd Knowledge, young as it vat upon the Ten- 
ters; and I may ſay, ſtretching it to the ut-, 1 
moſt, the vaſt extent of Waters which they were 5 
upon, and which they yet knew not the end of, 

was frightful; and Columbus himſelf, tho' ſome ſay \ 
he had ſeen ſome of the Southward of the Caribbee | | 
Iſlands, where the run was ſhorter, (viz.) from 1 
Cape de Verd by above 1000 Miles, began to give 1 
himſelf over for loſt. 

Bur this encourag'd them, and indeed is the 
ſolid comfort of the Sailors Knowledge, by virtue 
of the never failing unerring Tendency of the 
Needle always pointing to its Pole; I ſay this was 
their dependance, and this encourag'd them, (viz.) 
that they knew they did not wander, they knew 
they did not drive this way and that, as the Winds 
or Currents wou'd have carry'd them, but that 
which way ſoever the Winds blew, or the Currents 
ſet, they itill kept true to their Point, and went 
ſtrait on; ſo that they every Day, nay every 
Hour went farther and farther due Weſt, and were 
able (whenever they thought fit to give over the 
purſuit of their deſign) to have turn'd directly back 
again, and if their Proviſions would hold them, to 
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have come home to the Canaries from wlieuce they 
ſet out. 

Ir is true they were unhappily longer than 
they need to have been upon this Voyage; that is 
to ſay, they had a longer run before they diſcover'd 
Land, becauſe they kept ſo much to the North- 
ward of the Line; namely, in the Latitude of 
twenty three to twenty four Degrees; whereas if 
they had ſteer d two Points more to the Southward 
all the way, they wou'd have made Land at ſome 
of the Eaſtmoſt Iſlands, cither at Hiſpaniola or 
Porto Rico, or ſome of thoſe Places in the Latitude 
of iwenty Degrees, or thereabouts; but this miſ- 
take they ſoon learn'd to rectify: With this en- 
creaſe of Mathematical Knowledge came many 

other uſeful Diſcoveries, as well as thoſe of Navi- 
gation, ſuch gs relate to the Shipwrights Art, and 
other Mechanick Trades. 

FIRST of all the learned Men, as if all Na- 
ture was newly laid open to them, made daily 
more and more Diſcoveries in the Principles of 
Things; Mines and Minerals were alſo infi- 
nitely encreas d; the People more boldly ven- 
tur'd into the Bowels of the Earth than before, 
and tne Miners dug in the Earth as the Sailors 

work'd upon the Waters by the Compaſs, Infi- 
nite Experiments were made by the Boyls and 
Newtons of that Age; for all modern Knowledge 
ſeems to have builded upon their firſt Experiments 
and to ſtand upon their Shoulders; Chymiſtry, 
Alchimy, Refining, Separating, Purging, Subli- 
mating, and even to that yet unknown, tho* not 
unſought Miſtery, call'd Tranſmutation, all had 
their riſe and invention in theſe Ages, and much 
of it from theſe beginnings. 

PRT SI felt the advantage, and daily Ex- 

: -periments added to the Knowledge of the Learned, 
as the Diſcovery of new Countries encreas'd the 
Pharmacy 
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Pharmacy of thoſe Times, and added noble Simples 
and innumerable invaluable Particulars to the 
Materia Medica of the Phyſician. The Spamſh and 
Portngneſe Miſſionaries ſent over by the Church, 
that is to ſay by the Congregation De propaganda 
fide, were many of them Men of Learning 
ſome of them, eſpecially the Jeſuits, had ſtudied 
Phyſic, and were really good Phyſicians, others 
ſtudied Nature, and were curious in ſearching at- 
ter Drugs, Plants, Gums, and other Simples, and 
others after Minerals and Metals; fo that Nature 
was merely ravag'd, as I may ſay, wherever they 
came, | 

By theſe thoſe glorious medicinal Drugs, ſtrange 
exotic Plants, and Animals, with ſeveral other 
valuable Things were diſcover'd, which the World 
heard nothing of before; ſuch as the P-7uvian Bark 
that ſovereign and ſpecific Medicine in all inter- 
mitting and periodical Fevers, and even in that 
Witchcraft (or Poſſeſſion, I know not what to call 
it) which we name an Ague: The Cantharides, or as 
vulgarly call'd Spaniſh-Flyes, of wonderful and 
various Operation in Phy ſic; the Lapis Contrayerva 
equal, nay ſuperior to the famous Ga ſcoign Powder , 
the Indian Root or the Hypecocuana, cſteem'd the 
beſt Emetick in the World; Balſam or Balm of 
Peru, more valuable than that of Gilead or of 
Mecca , the Snake Root; the Tamarinds or Guinea 
Grains, the Civet of Africa, and many others, too 
many to enumerate, 

LIEFEWISRE of Drugs for Dying, or as we or- 
dinarily call them Dye Stuff:; ſuch as Logwood, 
Fuſlic, Nicaragua Wood, Braſiletto, Shumack, Indi- 
co, and Cochineal, the laft the inimitable Drug for 
fixing the brighteſt Scarlets, Crimſons, and 
Purples; and which was never heard of before; 
and to crown all, the Cocoa of which we now 
make Chocolate, the Sugar Cane and Fiemento, the 
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Coffee of the Red Sea and the Tra of China, with the 
Lack or Lacquer of Japan and China, and the 
Earthen Ware, or China Ware, alſo of the ſame; 
not forgetting the Furs or Peltry of North America; 
and to cloſe all, the Tobacco, a Plant never heard 
of in the World till the diſcovery of America, 

THERE are indeed no Metals that were found 
out in any of the Parts thus diſcover'd, which were 
not known in Europe, except a kind of mixture of 
Tin and Lead, which we call Teutenague, of which 
the Chineſes make their Caniſters for Tea, and with 
which they line their other Veſſels of Copper or 
Iron, Earth or Wood, and is very good for keep- 
ing ſuch things in, as are nice in Smell, and apt 
to be ting'd with the taſt of the Metal or Wood 
which the Veſſel was made of; like as we tin over 
our Copper Saucepans and Boylers, and all our 
white Iron or Latin, of which we make ſmall Veſ- 
ſels for Kitchen Service; but I ſay, as to Metals 
we found none new; neither Jewels, for as to Em- 
ralds, Pearl, Diamonds, and Rubies, all thoſe the 

World had ſeen before. 

Ir would require an Index of Curioſities and 
Rarities in Nature ſhould I go about to deſcribe 
all the Particulars which the diſcovery of the Eaſt 
and Veſt Indies furniſh'd us with; which are 
now become as familiar to us as if they belong'd to 
and were the product of our own Soil: Some of 
them are us'd 1n Phyſick, others in Food, ſome in 
Arts, as Dying, Painting, and Laquerivg ; ſome 
in Manufacturing, ſome in Ornaments, and all in 
Trade; I ſay it requires an Index of Rarities too 
long for this Work; but many of them will come 
of courſe to be ſpoken of hereafter. 

IN the mean time it ought to be mention'd here, 
that not only Navigation fortify'd by the addition 
of the Mathematicks arriv'd now to daily Im- 
proyement, and Diſcovery, and animated the 

| People 
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People of theſe parts of the World to an extraordi- 
nary ſearch after new Worlds, ſailing in new Seas, 
and purſuing new Adventures; but according to 
my Title I ought in ſome meaſure to enter upon 
the Hiſtory of thoſe new Diſcoveries, and give at 
leaſt an hiſtorical Account of the Diſcoveries them- 
ſelves, and the time of them; that ſo we may at 
once take a view of the foreign Plantations, Colo» 
nies, and Factories, which the ſeveral trading Na- 
tions of Europe are at this time poſleſs'd of in 
America, Africa, and India, and of the encreaſe 
of their Improvements in thoſe Countries, 

IN doing this I ſhall come of courſe to the ma- 
terial part, and which indeed 1s the chief deſign 
of, and the end of this whole Undertaking , name- 
A. 1 after ſuch farther Diſcoveries as are ſtill 

ehind. 

AL L praiſe worthy Knowledge ſeems to have 
a Tendency to ſome thing farther to be known. 
The great encreaſe of local Diſcovery invites us 
ſtill to ſomething beyond itſelf, which is ſtill leſs 
to be diſcover'd, Neither Africa or America are 
yet fully diſcover'd : There are yet infinite Trea- 
ſures of Trade and Plantation, to be ſearch'd after, 
innumerable Nations not convers'd with, navi- 
gable Rivers not ſaid up into, unknown Lands 
not travers'd, and unknown Seas not navigated. 

THE Center of Africa, the Extremes of 
America, the Mountains of the Andes, the Ri- 
vers of Amazones and Oroonoque, and all the 
vaſt Country between them are to this Day 
unconquer'd by the Spaniards, and unenquir'd 
into by any other Nations. Theſe two Rivers 
are navigable at leaſt a thouſand five hundred 
Miles, if not two thouſand Miles each; they 


receive innumerable other Rivers which are 


likewiſe navigable many Miles, perhaps hundreds 
from the North to thg South in their way; there 
are 
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are numberleſs Nations of People, vaſtly popn- 
lous Cities among them, no European has ever vi- 
ſited them; yet neither does the Heat or Col! de- 
fend them, or make them inacceſſible. Let us 
then enquire a little after what is known, and 
after what is ſtill to know, and ſee (if we can) 
how much more, infinitely more the latter is 
than the former, that we may whet the In- 
duſtry of future Ages, and tell our Poſterity a 
little of what is before them. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of the ſeveral Countries diſcover d, Colonies 
planted, and Fadories ſettled by European 
Nations after the diſcovering the nfe of the 
Needle or Compaſs in Navigation, and from 
thence thro the whole fifteenth Century. 


HA v Eobſferv'd already all the Coaſt of Afri- 
ca from Cape Spartel, at the Mouth of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, being in the Latitude of thirty two 
to thirty threeDegrees North, and being the North- 
Weſt Point of Africa, to Cape de Bona Eſperanza, 
in the Latitude of thirty four Degrees and half 
South; being the fartheſt point of the Land of Afri- 
ca, South, alſo about again to the Eaſt Shore of A- 
frica, and along the Coaſts of Mozambique and Zan- 
ebar to the Latitude of ſeven to eight Degrees 
North; T ſay, theſe were all diſcover'd and planted 
by thoſe three famous Navigators for the King of 
Portugal, Anthony Nola a Genoeſe, Bartholomew Diaz, 
and Vaſco de Gama, Portugueſe, and all before the 
beginning 
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beginning of the ſixteenth Century, and before the 
finding out the knowledge of the Magnet, or at 
leaſt before the uſe of the Needle in the Compaſs; 
which I mention, becauſe for that Reaſon I have 
nothing to do with 1t in this Chapter. 

H1iTHERTO the beſt Navigators were mere 
Coaſters; they never willingly loſt fight of Land, 
nor ever thought themſelves eaſy if they did. If 
Storms began to threaten, the Winds ruffle them, 
and the Seas run high, they were ſure to make 1n 
tor the firſt Port they could reach, or to come to 
an Anchor under the firſt Weather-Shore they 
cculd make; nor did the timerous Sailors fail up- 
on many occaſions of fuch Hazards, which we now 
call trifling, to run on Shore for ſafety, haling 
their Ships into ſuch Creeks and Coves as they 
could get them into, . 

O x the contrary, in our Ages, the Seamen act 
upon quite other Notions. When it blows hard, 
and (as the Seamen call it) a Fret of Wind, the 
bold Mariner, having a good Ship under him, 
thuus the Shore as the only Terror, and as the 
principal place where his Danger lyes; he deſires 
nothing more than Sea room, good Ground Tackle, 
and a tight Ship; the firft to preſerve. him from 
Shoals and Rocks, and the next to ride out a 
Storm, when in Port; I ſhou'd have added indeed 
the laſt, namely, that this is always ſuppoſe him 
to have a tight Ship under him; for that is indeed 
a Seaman's main Dependance, | 

Now, no ſooner was the knowledge of the 
Needle diſcover'd, and the Seaman had obtain'd 
this infallible Guide, by which he could always tell 
by Candlelight as well as Daylight, within Board 
as well as without, and as well without the help 
of Sun, Moon, and Stars, as with them, which 
way they were going, and which way they ought 
to go; I ſay, no foouer was this obtain'd, 2 
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fear of launching out, was all over; the Buſineſs 
was done; narrow Seas or broad Seas, Gulphs or 
Straights, Bays or Oceans, were now the ſame 
thing to the Mariner; he had no more to do but to 
inform himſelf rightly of the ſituation of every 
Place to which he was bound, or where he found 
occaſion to put in, and look upon the Globe or 
Plane of Surface, for the Latitude and meridi- 
an Diſtance, and he knew the way to it di- 
rectly. 


Oer all the liquid Mountains of the Sta. 


HE NOE Geography fell to work to draw 
Charts and Maps of the Coaſts, and to place every 
thing in its right Poſition upon the plane of the 
Globe; that every Port, River, and Harbour, be- 
ing plac'd in its true Latitude, the truly skillful 
Seaman might be able by the Rules of this Art ts 
know as well where it was, as which way to go to 
it, and how to find it. 

IN conſequence of this Art, the long conceal'd 
World began to ſhow itſelf, and be found out; no- 
thing could eaſily eſcape the indefatigahle ſearch 
of the diligent Seamen. As the Great thirſted af- 
ter Conqueſt, and the Merchant thirſted after 
Gain, ſo the skillful Mariner and expert Artiſt 
thirſted after new difcover'd Countries. 
No Country was without them; Spain had its 
Columbus, Faquez Velaſco, Ferdinand Cortex, and 
its Francis Pizarro; Portugal had its Nola, Gama, 
and Diaz, France, tho' they made the meaneft 
Diſcoveries, had their Sala, Hontan, La Barre, 
and Hennepin, the Dut:h had Heemskirk, Barents, 
and La Maire; and England, tho they came in late, 
had their Drake, Raleigh, and Frobiſher , Davis, 
Hudſon, Willoughby, Smith, Sommers, and many 


ſuch z by whoſe Vigor and Application, W 
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tho? ſhe came in, I ſay late, very late, yet got as 
great a ſhare of new Poſſeſſion — ſhe well knows 
what to do with, and which are in many reſpects 
equal to the beſt. 

By theſe Adventures ſuch mighty Things have 
been done, and ſuch vaſt Conqueſts and Diſcove- 
ries made, as no Hiſtory can parallel; not all the 
rapid Conqueſts of Alexander the Great, or of Cy- 
rus before him; not Fulius Ceſar with his boaſted 
Motto Veni vidi vici ever came up to the conquer- 
ing Army of Cortex and Pizarro, who with leſs 
than 600 Men in their biggeſt Armies, as they calld 
them, reſpectively, invaded a fourth part of the 
World, ſubdued Empires, flew Millions, gave 
Battle to Armies of 100000 Men at a time; the 
Hiſtories are known (tho' too long to repeat) be- 
ſieg d Imperial Cities, ſuch as Mexico and Caſco, 
— took their Emperors in the midſt of their own 
Palaces, and ſurrounded by innumerable Guards. 

TRE Particulars are out of my Buſineſs, the 
manner of their Conq ueſts are the Subject of long 
Hiſtories; I am to bring them all into one Chapter; 
I ſhall notwithſtanding be as explicit as I can. 

TRE Spaniards having by the navigating Skill 
of Chriſtopher Columbus diſcover'd the Ifles of Cuba 
and Hiſpaniola, St. Fobn de Porto Rico, and Famai- 
ca, Jaques Velaſco was ſent with five Ships and 300 
Soldiers; with which Force he ſubdued thoſe two 
vaſt Iſlands, where he conquer'd, and as Fame ſays, 
cruelly deſtroy d five Millions of People. 

FRO M hence Ferdinand Cortez, with at moſt 
four hundred Foot and forty Horſe, landed on the 
great Continent of America, near La Vera Crux, 
march'd up ſixty Miles into the Country; fought 
and beat an Army of 40000 Tjalcallans, and after 
that another of 100000 , after which the ſail T/al- 
- callans ſuing to him for Peace, became his Allies, 
and furniſhing him with Proviſioas, he undertook 

Nn the 
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the moſt daring Attempts that the World ever 
heard of; namely, to march directly to the Impe- 
rial City of Mexico, and attack the great Montezu- 
ma, the mightieſt Emperor of America, in the 
midſt of his Armies, and in a City ſaid to contain 
two Millions of People. | 

IN a Word, he march'd, enter'd the City, was 
driven out of it again, recruited his Army to the 
number of five hundred Foot and eighty Horſe, 
return'd, beſteg'd the City, took it, kill'd 120006 
People in the Storm, flew the Emperor, over- 
threw the Empire, deſtroy'd the City, re- built it, 
made it the Seat of the Spaniſh Empire in America, 
and ſo it continues to be to this Day. 

THIS handful of Men, then extending every 
way, Carry'd on the Spaniſh Conqueſts for above 
two thouſand Leagues, even from the Latitude of 
forty Degrees North, to fifty three Degrees South, 
to the Mouth of the Straights of Magellan, ſubdu- 
ing infinite Nations of People, another Empire, 
viz. that of Peru, And proceſs of theſe Con- 
queſts they now poſſeſs Florida, Guadalajara, New 
and Old Mexico, Guaxaca, Nicaragua, Guatimala, 
Tucatan, Honduras, Darien, Cartagena, St. Martha, 
New Granada, Venezula, Caracas, New Andaluſia, 
Peru, Chili, Cuſco, and all the Countries upon the 
Rio de la Plata down to the Eaſt-ſide of the Straights 
of Magellan, 

IRIS is the Sum of the Spaniſh Empire in A- 
merica; an extended Dominion, which were it ful- 
ly planted, as it is poſleſs'd, wou'd be more than 
the whole Roman Empire in its utmoft extent, even 
as it was eſtimated in the Days of Trajan himſelf. 

Nor but that it ought to be conſider'd, and it 
will not be amiſs to mention it here, that agree- 
able to my Title there is but little yet known com- 

ar'd to what there is yet to know, even of America 
uſelf, and in order to this I lay it down as 2 
Trath, 
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Truth, which I am able to demonſtrate, viz. 
That notwithſtanding the Spamards are actually 
poſſeſs'd of all the middle part of America, the 
whole Empires of Mexico and Peru, and the King- 
dom of Chili, extending for two thouſand Leagues 
in length, as has been deſcrib'd; andnotwithſtand- 
ing the Portugueſe are, as they ſay, Maſters of both 
North and South Brafil, for above ſeven hundred 
Leagues in length, from the Rio de Amazones or 
Orelliana, under the Line, to the Rio de la Plata 
in the Latitude of thirty five Degrees South and 
the Spamards poſſeſs the ſaid Rio de la Plata, and 
the Navigation of it. from the Spring or Fountain 
Head of tie ſaid River, at the City La Plata in 
Peru, ro the Atlantick Ocean; and notwithſtanding 
the Engliſh and French poſſeſs all the Shores of the 
great Continent call'd North- America, from Hud- 
ſon's Straights, and the Terra di Labradore, in the 
Latitude of ſixty fix Degrees North, to Cape Flori- 
da, in the Latitude of twenty three, with the 
Ifland of Newfoundland, the great River Canada, 
the Country o that Name, and perhaps the Louiſi- 
ana or 7 down to the Gulph of Mexico with 
all the Iſlands of the Caribbees, as well Windward as 
Leeward: Notwithſtanding all this, yet, I ſay, there 
is much more of America undiſcover'd, and at leaſt 
unconquer'd and unpoſſeſs d, than all the reſt put 
together amounts to, wether we conſider the ex- 
tent of the Land, or the Numbers and Strength, 
and as I believe Riches and Wealth of the Inhabi- 
tants. 

I. Ir is to be conſider'd, that all the part we 
call Soweh America, from the Straights of Magellan 
South, including Cape Horn and the Terra del Fuogo, 
in the Latitude of fifty eight, to the North- Sa or 
Coaſt of Caracas, in the Latitude of ten Degrees 
North, is fo far from poſſeſs d, that it is only the 
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Coaſts which are diſcover'd, whether by the 1 


nards or the Portugueſe in any Place. For 
ample; | 


O x the Weſt ſide, which we call the Kingdoms of 
Chili and Peru, the Mountains of the Andes, 
which run parallel with the Sea for three thouſ- 
and Miles, are the confeſs'd Limits of the _ 

i Dominions, and on that Side we do not find 
the Spaniſh Bounds reach any where one hundred 
Miles from the Sea, till they come the length 
of Lima, where it opens a little to the Eaſt, to 

the Cities of Cuſco and Plata, and the Mountains 
of Potoſi, and then ſtretches away North again 
to the Country of Popayan. 


On the North ſide, which is all that Country 
from Cartagena to Cape Dragon, including the 
ſeveral Provinces under the Spaniſh Dominion, 
call'd Cartagena, St. Martha, Venezuela, and 
New- Andalufia, I ſay, in all theſe it is the 
Coaſt only which the Spaniards may be ſaid to 
poſſeſs; for they have ſo little elſe, that they 
are no where Maſters of any thing above a hun- 
dred Miles within the Land; nor can they poſ- 
ſeſs what they have ſo far, without daily Aſ- 
faults of the Natives; who with poiſon'd Ar- 
rows and Launces repay the Spaniſh Cruelties ſo 
effectually, that the Spaniards care not how 
little my engage with them: And all the 
Country farther South, to the River Oroonoque, 
is evidently out of the Poſſeſſion or Power of 

the Spaniards, who as often as they have at- 
tempted to poſſeſs it for the ſake of the Wealth 
and Fruitfulneſs of it, they have found their 
Settlements overthrown, their People maſſacred, 
and all Hopes taken from them of planting a- 
gain with ſecurity; the Natives being not = 
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Bold and Daring, but ſo infinitely Numerous, 
that it wou'd be a kind of Deſperation to at · 
tempt them, unleſs it were with powerful Ar- 


mies regularly ſupplyed and duly ſupported to 
carry on a general Conqueſt, 


I T is evident theſe People are not Tame and 
Paſſive, as the Spaniards found the Inhabitants of 
Cuba and Hiſpaniola, or thoſe of the Honduras and 
Guatimala; but Brave and Daring, not terrifyed 
with the noiſe of a Gun, or the glittering of the 
Spamards Swords and Armour , but tho' they have 
no Guus, they boldly run up to the Teeth of the 
Spaniards, and wounding them with poiſoned Laun- 
ces. fly from one to another with a ſtrange kind of 
Courage, next to Deſperation; depending upon 
this, that if they can but woundꝰa Spamard, 2 
to make him bleed, they know he is a dead Man, 
and ſo fly to another. 

Bur not to dwell upon their manner of Fight - 
ing, this is the Conſequence which reaches to the 
preſent Caſe, (viz.) That the Spaniards contenting 
themſ-lves with the Poſſeſſion of Cartagena, and 
other Ports and Places on the Sea-Coaſt, to ſecure 
their Commerce and Communication with Europe, 
they ſtudy as much as poſſible to live in Peace and 

ood Neighbourhood with the ſeveral Indian Nati- 
ons behind them, who they know to be populous 
without Number, and therefore maintain their up- 
land or inland Poſſeſſions and Settlements, chiefly 
as a Barrier againſt them, and to carry on a gains» 


ful Commerce with them. 


As this is the Caſe upon the whole Coaſt, it de- 
monſtrates what I ſay above, that the Poſſeſſions 
of the Spaniards are but trifling, compar'd to the 
main Continent; and ſuppoſe it were two hundred 
Miles, wich we do not find it reaches any where, 
except about that part call'd Ner- Granada and 

Fopayan, 
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Popazan, and where it may be ſaid to joyn with 
Peru, yet what is this to the vaſt extended Coun- 
try behind it, to the River Oroonoque, and from 
thence to the Orelliana or Rio d' Amaz.ones, and 
thence again to the Rio Parana, Paraguay, and La 
Plata ? a Country of very near two thouſand Miles 
{quare, full of Wealth, and full of Millions of 
People, fruitful, and to a Miracle cultivated, the 
Savage Inhabitants conſider'd , and in all which, 
It may be ſaid, that never Spaniards ſet a Foot 
there, except a few Prieſts; and thoſe at a Price 
too dear to encourage any to venture to follow, 
for moſt of them were maſſacred by the Na- 
tives. | 
II. WE are to take Notice of the Plantation of 
the Portugueſe on the Eaſt, or rather North-Eaſt 
part of South-America, which we call the Brafils, 
The Portugueſe, according to their gaſconading way 
of Writing, talk mighty big of this Colony; and 
it is indeed a very great Plantation, as I ſhall 
take notice of by itſelf; and I muſt add, that 
had any Nation but the Portugueſe been Maſters of 
it, the Improvement of it had been infinitely 
greater than it is. But take it in the utmoſt ex- 
tent which the vain boaſting Fortugueſe can pre- 
tend to; namely, from the Mouth of the Orelliana, 
or River of Amazones, to the Rio de la Plata, which 
is thirty five Degrees in Latitude, and which is 
2100 Miles; yet what is it but a Verge of the 
Country, compar'd to the vaſt Continent behind 
them? The Chriſtians (if the Portugueſe may be 
call'd fo) indeed are fully poſleſs'd of the Sea- 
Coaſt; But how far do they extend themſelves 
within the Country ? From the Mouth of the River 
Amazones to Pernambuco, which is near five hun- 
dred Miles, and is call'd the North-Brafil, they 
are no where Maſters of the Country fitty Miles 
from the Coaſt ; nor have they any Cities or my 
tify'd. 
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tify'd Places farther into the Country, If they 
correſpond with the Natives higher up, it is by 
Compacts and mutual Agreements, and the Civi- 
lities of Neighbeurhood and Commerce; but the 
Braſilians are very numerous and powerful, and 
eſpecially having now learn'd the uſe of Fire- 
Arms, and obtzin'd the Truſt of them too from 
the Portugueſe z which by the way was none of the 
beſt pieces of Policy on their Side. Ah 
THESE Braſiltans, I ſay, (who are very nu- 
merous) live at large in their own Towns and Vil- 
lages, cloſe at the Heels of the Portugueſe Settle- 
ments; where in ſpight of all the Portugueſe can 
do, they enjoy their own Government, ſuch as it 
1s; live their own Way, do their own Buſineſs, re- 
ſerve to themſelves their own ſavage Cuſtoms and 
| Manners, and which they are very Tenacious of 
and more than all retain their own Idolatry, and 
the Barbariſms of their own Heathen Rites (I can- 
not call it Religion,) This I inſtance to prove, as 
it effectually aves, that the Portugueſe have little 
or no influence upon them, and conſequently are 
very far from any Government or Dominion be- 
yond the Bounds which they antiently poſſeſs'd; 
and which indeed is no more than a narrow Verge 
of the Country, as I have ſaid, even all the way 
from the Equino@ial Live, (for the Rio d' Amazones 
enters the Ocean juſt under the Equator) to the 
Latitude of thirty five Degrees South. The far- 
theſt place where the Portugueſe have enter'd into 
the Land, is ſaid to be at St. Salvador, where they 
tell us, their Gold Mines, newly diſcover'd, are 
three hundred Miles up the Country. 
AN D tho” this is begging the Queſtion for one 
8 Spot, and I do not grant it to be fo far 
y above one hundred Miles; yet even this, for 
one place does not alter the Caſe , for ſo the Spa- 
niardi may be ſaid to poſſeſs all the Country upon 
the 
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the Rio de la Plata to Peru, becauſe they have of 


late made a kind of ſettled Commerce by the Na- 
vigation of that great River, between the Country 


of Peru and the Buenos Ayres in the Mouth of the 


River, 

Bur even this alſo is carryed on by a civil 
Uſage of the Natives, of whom ſeveral Nations in» 
habit that great Country, tho* nothing ſo Populous 
neither, as farther to the North; and this Navi- 
gation the Spauiards make profitable to thole Na- 
tives, otherwiſe they could never preſerve it; but 
I ſay they make it profitable to them, by buying 
Proviſions of them, and giving them 22 
Goods for them; ſuch as Knives, Hatchets, Sciſſars, 
Beads, and other Toys, ſuch as they like; as alſo 
Cloths, Callico, Linnen, and other Neceſſaries; but 
as to Conqueſts and Dominion, even the Spamards 
themſelves do not pretend to it here. Nor do the 
Portugueſe in the Braſli attempt to exerciſe any 


Authority over the Brafilians z as particularly ap- 


rs in this, that they employ none of them as 

rvants; nor will the Braſilians be their Ser- 

vants; nay, they will hardly aſſiſt them in any 
laborious Work, tho? paid for it. 

M vu c leſs do the Portugueſe make any of them 
Slaves; but on the contrary they bring all their 
Slaves from Africa; and all their Drudgery is 
done by thoſe Negroes, the Brafilians being free, 
and ſcorning to labour for any one but them- 
ſelves. | 

I NEED only refer for the Truth of this to 
Neuhoff s Account of Brafil, and to even the For- 
tugueſe themſelves. | 

TR us it is evident all the center of this vaſt 
Continent of South- America, for near four thouſ- 
and Miles in length, and for two thouſand Miles 
in breath, in ſome Places more, is yet entirely un- 


diſcover'd, and not in the leaſt ſubdued ; and tho 
1c 
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it may be ſaid, that the Southmoſt part of this 


Country is not full of People, efpecially from 


the Latitude of forty Degrees to the Magellanic 
Straights. But it is anſwer'd; 


J. 


We do not know how it may be peopled far 
within the Land; and as for the Coaſt, tho* our 
People have not found the Inhabitants nume- 
rous, yet they always found fome People, tho 
they were unconverſible, and fled from the Eu- 
ropeans, when they ſaw them; and it is more than 
likely, that in the more inland Parts of the 
Country they might be more Populous, 


I. Bur for the Northern Parts, as particularly 


all the Coaſts of the Rivers Parana, Faraguay, the 
Marahon, and the Rio Grande, with all the inner 
Country of Braſils, as far as has been ſeen or 
heard of, they are full of People, even ſurpriz- 
ingly fo, 


III. All the Country bordering on the South-fide 


of the Rio d Amazones, and all that vaſtly ex- 
tended Country, between that River and the 


Oroonoque, reaching for two thouſand Miles 


from Weſt to Eaſt, and above one hundred and 
fifty Miles from North to South, are fo exceed- 
ing full of People, ſo throng'd, and fo conti- 
nually multiplying and encreaſing, that if the 
Country were not the moſt fertil and productive 
of all manner of Things needful for human 


Life, it would be impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt; 


nay, ſome who have calculated upon the Ac- 
counts given by Texiera, Orelliana, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others, tell us, that if the reſt of 
the Country is equally Populous with that Part 
which they ſaw, and as there 1s Reaſon to be- 


 lieve it is; thete muſt be more People in it than 
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there was in all that part of America which the 
Spaniards ſubdued, and in which, according to 
Los Caſas, the Spaniards put forty Millions to 
Death, beſides thoſe that eſcap'd their Fury by 

. flight, or were otherwiſe fo fortunate to eſcape 
them by Favour, 


IN a Word, we have Reaſon to believe that 
there is no Chriſtian Nation in Europe, where the 
like Numbers of People are to be found in a nar- 
rower compaſs than on the Banks of the Rio dA. 
mazones, or of the Oroonoque, except juſt the Uni- 
ted Dutch and Flemiſh Provinces, where the par- 
ticular advantages of Commerce have drawn ſuc 
Numbers of People together | 

IT is not improper to mention here, what 


«ſome Hiſtorians have, and not improperly ſuggeſt- 


ed on this Occaſion, that the great Ravages which 
the Spaniards made in America, at their firſt land- 
ing among thoſe innocent People, and the Terror 
which their Cruelties ſtruck into the Minds of the 
Inhabitants, was ſuch, as made all thoſe who were 
at diſtance ſufficient, fly for their Lives, with 
their Wives and their Children, into any of the ad- 
Jacent Countries that would receive them, and 
that could ſhelter them from the Fury of their 
Enemies. 

TRHAx thus, from the adjacent Countries of 
Peru Weſt, from Nicaragua, and Guatimala, North- 
Weſt; from that which we call New-Granada, 
Venezuela, and St. Martha North; in all which 
Countries, the Cruelties and Butcheries of the 
Spamards were ſufficient to terrify the poor 
People; I fay from theſe Parts it is ſuppos'd 
vaſt Multitudes, nay Millions of poor frighted 
People fled into thele remoter Countries, among 


the Faſtneſſes of inacceſſible Woods, and Moun- 


tains; for the Cordileiros or Mountains of the 
Andes 
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Andes begin in that part of the Country next to 
Pexu, Hitherto, I ſay, no doubt they went; and 
being hunted thence by the Spaniſh Horſe, fled af- 
terwards farther into the flat Country, where the 
vaſt Confluence of Waters and Springs forms the 
great Rivers Faria or Oroonoque, and Orelliana or 
Amazones ; the latter of which is no leſs than three 
Miles broad, two thouſand Miles from its Influx 
into the Sea 

AMONG theſe Waters they were ſecured, the Spa- 
mards being in no Condition for ſuch a puyſuit, and 
finding alſo a ſufficient Wealth in the rale of the 
Emperor of Peru to glut their Avarice, till they 
fell out about ſharing the Spoil, and ſo fell to 
kiling one another, and gave the Indians ſome 
re: pit. „ 

Tu Ar the Pernyians fled hither, is leſs doubt» 
ed; for the Spaniards perceived, upon Pizarro's 
murthering their King, and plundering his Pa- 
lace, that the People of the Country were as it 
were vaniſh'd on a ſudden, and to be ſeen no 
more; that is to ſay in ſuch Multitudes as they at 
firſt appear'd in; and yet they had not maſſacred 
ſo many of them, as they had Gs in other of the 
Provinces before, Upon which Pizarro cauſed the 
Country to be penetrated Eaſtward and Southward 
to find out the Inhabitants, but the People he ſent 
ſoon brought him Word, that the Mountains Eaſt- 
ward were unpaſſable; and as to the Countr 
Southward, which was Chili, he ſoon met wit! 
ſuch Reſiſtance there, and fo did the Spaniards that 
ſucceeded him, that they began to be weary of the 
War, and were glad to let the Chilians alone; 
and thus their Conqueſts received a Check for 
ſome time. 

As they fled to the Mountains of the Andes, 
to the Sources of the River of Amazones, and the 
inacceſſible Lands among thoſe Rivers, from Pi- 
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rarro and his Spaniards in Pern, fo they fled in 


Multirudes from the ſame wicked and bloody Rage 
in t e Provinces of Popayan, New Granada, Vene- 
z'ula and New- Anaaluſia, ard theſe took Su elter 


douthward, on the Banks of the Oroonoque; a Coun- 


try, by the like prodigious Conflux of Waters, as 
diffioult of Acceſs as the other. And theſe Nati- 


ons, which were infinitely Numerous, taking Shel- 


ter in thoſe Low-Countries, which were fruitful 
and rich, and qualify'd fully to receive and en- 
tertain them, tis no Wonder, that all that part 
of America is now ſo exceeding Populous. 

II. FRO M hence take a View of the Northern 
Parts of America, ſuch of them as are known and 
diſcover'd, for it is not with the North of Ameri- 
ca as it js with the South, The South is known to 
be every where ſurrounded by the Sea, except in 
the ſmall Iſthmus of Darien, and our European 
Ships of ſeveral Nations have ſail'd round it, and 
do ſo continually, But as to the North Part, we 


have diſcover'd only one Side of it, namely, the 


Eaſt; we neither know its extent one way or 0- 
ther, North or Weſt, whether it jo#fiT Weſt to the 
Land off Jeſſo and Japan, or North to Europe, and 
the Lands round and beyond the Pole. 

Ir is diſcover'd indeed to Frobisſber's Straigbts, 
and the Coaſt of Greenland, as far as to eighty 
Degrees North Latitude, But tho' all that Land 
how poor and how ſeverely Cold it may be, is yet 
inhabited; thoſe Inhabitants remain unviſited, 
except on the firſt Diſcovery, and the Country 
lyes abandon'd and deſerted. | 

We have three great Inlets into the Land of 
North-America from the Sea; that is to ſay at 
Hudſon's Straights, and all the ſeveral Bays call'd 
Davis's, Bafins's, Buttons, and Hudſon's, but 
little or no Poſſeſſion; and all to the Weſtward of 
poſe Bays, be it as far as Aſia or not, tho full of 

| People, 
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People, is unpoſſeſs'd by the Europeans, except our 
Engliſh Settlements at the bottom of Hudſon's Bay; 
where at beſt, we have not two hundred People; 
ſo all thoſe deep Bays are in the Hands of the Na- 


tives, of what Nation ſoever they may be call'd, 


and how Numerous ſoever they are. 

T H E next Inlet the Europeans have into the 
Land is, by the River of Canada or St. Lawrence , 
and here the French indeed viſit and diſcover 
great Tracts of Land up to the Lakes Heuron, 
Ilonois, and ſeveral others. But what are all 
the Countries that the French have planted ? Are 
they not full of the Native Inhabitants uncon- 
quer'd, unſubdued, and who live under their own 
Kings or Caiſicks, and govern'd by their own Laws, 
make Peace and War abſolutely as they pleaſe ? 
The French are only a handful of People here and 
there planting a little Ground, by the Banks of the 

Lakes and Rivers; and who being diſpers'd into 
many Places, and at great Diſtances, are not to be 
nam'd with the infinite Multitudes of People which 
ſpread over all that Country to the Weſt. 

LET any one that pleaſes to follow this Obſor- 
vation read but Father Hennepin, and the Diſco- 
veries of Monſier De Salle, of Ferdinand Soto, and of 


ſeveral others; and they will find that the undif- 


cover'd Country is, to that planted by the French 
more than as ten thouſand to one. 

Ev RE N the Colonies of the Engliſh in New Eng- 
land, New-TJork, New-Ferfey, &c. What are they 
but a long meaſur'd out Plantation upon the Coaſt ? 
None of thoſe Colonies have any Poſſeſſions or cul- 
tivated Lands above 150 Miles from the Sea 
worth naming, Let them go up the River from 
New-Tork to Albany, which is the higheſt and moſt 
remote of all the Colonies, or up the Delaware Ri- 
ver, where the Waters joyn almoſt with thoſe of Vir- 


giniaz nay, let us take the third great Inlet of 


Water, 
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Water, which is that we call the Bay of Che ſea- 
peake, yet even here the bottom of the Bay is not 
above two hundred Miles from the Capes or En- 
trance; and as it goes away North, it 1s not full 
150 from the Sea in a Line, the Bay running away 
due North, after 1t receives the firſt Rivers of 
Fames and Tork and Rapahannock, | 

WAA T then are theſe Colonies, tho' Great in 
themſelves, and Powerful and Potent, as now en- 
creas'd, compar'd to the vaſt Continent of North- 
America? whoſe extent North I have deſcrib'd a 
little, and whoſe Weſtern'Coaſt is not yet diſco- 
ver'd? neither do we yet know whether, as I ſaid, 
it is bounded by the Sea yea or vo. 

Ho w little then of this newly diſcover'd World 
is yet know", 2mpar'd to what there is yet left 
to know? And what room is here ſtill for the 
induſtrious World to put themſelves forth for the 
extending the Diſcoveries already made, and form- 
ing the Nations, whether by Conqueſts or other- 
wile, into- Societies, both for Commerce and fer 
Strength? 

THIS Part, tho' remote from the preſent Ar- 
gument, is not ſo far from the deſign of this Work: 
And tho' it may be ſpoken of more largely here- 
after by itſelf, yet ] may take this Notice of it 
here, namely, that this very thought opens a Door 
for future Ages, and for yet more enterprizing Na- 
tions, to think of enlarging the European Settle- 
ments in all theſe Parts of America; which as it 
may eaſily be done by making their beginning 
with ſufficient Strength and Numbers of People; 
ſo where attempted with ſuch ſufficient Numbers, 
the fertility of the Soil may more than ſuſhciently 
anſwer for the Succeſs. For no Plantation under- 
taken by ſufficient Numbers of induſtrious People 
can fail of Succeſs, if the fertility of the Soil is 
ſuch, as may anſwer. to produce, the bleſſing of 
8 Heaven 
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Heaven concurring, a ſufficient encreaſe for their 
Subſiſtence. To make this feaſible in any Place, 
I ſhallin ſhort propoſe it for one Place, in the 
Manner following. 


CHA Þ, AXMC 


A Propoſal fir a new Settlement in America, 


being wholly founded on the mere Improve - 


ment of the Land as a Plantation, without 


any view of Commerce till after the firſt Suc- 
ceſs is aſcertained, - 


T HERE is a large tract of Land in America 
unpoſſeſs'd at preſent by any European Na- 
tion; abandon'd for ſo long, as that, even the Spa- 
niards themſelves do not, and cannot, even by a 
long preſcription of Years, lay any Claim to it. 

T i 1s is that Country, beginning at the Plains 
of St. Andrew, above the Bay of that Name, about 
120 Miles South of the Rig de la Plata, in the Lati- 
tude of thirty ſeven, and reaching to Port St. Julien, 
in the Latitude of fifty to fifty one, being in 

1 fourteen Degrees, or 840 Miles from North- 
Eaſt to South-Weſt. 

TH1s Country extends from Eaſt to Weſt, 
from the Shore of the Atlantick Ocean to the Eaſt- 
fide of the Mountains of the Andes, which limit 
the Poſſeſſions of the Spaniards in that part of the 
Kingdom of Chili, which extent is in the moſt Nor- 
thern part at leaſt 1200Miles,varrowing gradually, 
as the Continent is narrow'd to the South-Weſt, till 


off 
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off of Port St. Julien, at the Mouth of that River 


the breadth 1s about 560 Miles. | 

As the Climate in this Latitude muſt neceſſari- 
ly be Temperate, the coldeſt Winds, which in a 
South Latitude muſt blow from the South, coming 
over but a ſmall tract of Land, and then blowing 
every way from the Sea: So Experience of Tra- 
vellers aſſures us of another important Article for 
Temper of Air, (viz.) That the Surface is general- 
ly Plain, not Mountanious and Hilly; and Dry, 
not Boggy or Fenny; fully ſuited, and indeed pre- 


par'd by Nature to produce Graſs and Corn, the 


two great Articles of Man's Suſtenance, and to 
make a healthy Climate both for Man and Beaſt. 

TH a the Soil bears Graſs in a great and ex- 
traordinary Manner, we have firſt the Teſtimony 
of ſeverol· Hngliſßh who have view'd it, and have 
found for above 100 Miles within the Land, the 
whole Surface cover'd with good Graſs, fit for 
Paſturage of Cattle; and as far as they could 
ſee, the Plains lay extended every way, all full of 
excellent Graſs, high in its Seaſon as a Man's 
Knee; and when graz'd down by the Cattle, mat- 
ted with Clover, and an excellent Turf fit for 
2 or Horſes, and as good as can any where be 

een. 

Tra T this Graſs is ſweet and good, qualify'd 
to feed and fat up the largeſt black Cattle, is evi- 
dent, paſt Contradiction, from this, that the black 
Cattle carry'd into the Buenos Ayres, and other 


Parts, by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, having been 


ſuffer'd to run Wild, have ſo encreas'd, and ſpread 
themſelves to the Southward of the River De la 
Plata, that moſt of this Country is over - run 
with them; and the Hunters from the Buenos Ayres 
make it a very great Trade to kill them for their 


Hides; which 1s the chief return of Merchandize 
which 
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which they now bring from that Port, the Ports 
South of Pern only excepted. 

THe fertility cf the Soil and temperature of 
the Climate thus aſcertain'd, what rewains then 
to ſecure a flouriſhing Settlement but beginning 
ſuch an Undertaking with a ſufficiency of two 
Things? 


I. A SurF1c1ENT ſtore of Corn for Bread only, 
for ſupport of the Colony for one Year, till the 
Land being cultivated and planted might pro- 
duce a Sufficiency of their own for future Supply. 


II. A SUFFICIENT Force to preſerve and protect 
the Settlement againſt any aſſault of the Spani- 
ards ; as to the Natives, their Number is no 
conſiderable, N 


As to Fleſh, the Country abounding in Deer, 
and Black-Cattle, there wou'd be no need to pro- 
vide. But leſt the Pains of Hunting ſhou'd be 
thought too great a Hindrance of the more needful 
Work of planting the Land, a Breed of Cattle 
might be taken in, either at our own Colonies of 
New-England and Virginia, or at the Braſils, where 
the Portugueſe have a very great plenty of all 
kinds, as Cows, Horſes, and Hogs. 

Now, not to enlarg: on the ſeveral Excellencies 
of this Country for a Colony, ite 15 particularly 
adapted for a Colony of Frgi;/5, by the aptneſs of 
the Climate and of the Soil, tor a the uſual growth 
of England, ſuch as Engitſh Cori for Bread, Barley 
for Malt, Apples and juch other kinds for Cyder, 
&c. In ſhort, the Country is as it were ſingled 
out for Exgliſbnen; not only to live in, but to 
live juſt after the manner of Z»yglifh People's liv- 
ing. Not too hot to bear Wheat, or to make Malt, 
or to preſerve Beer; not too cold to produce 

P p the 
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the tenderer Plants for Kitchen Gardening, for 
wearing Cloths, and dreſſing after the ordinary 
Manner; or too Cold for the Health and Safety of 
the Cattle, who in violent Colds, deep Snows, and 
continued Frofts, periſh for want of Food. 

No is the Country over-grown with Woods, 
ſo as in New-England, Virginia, and all the Nor- 
thern Colonies, where there is no preſent Planting 
till after immenſe Labour and Expence to clear 
the Ground of Timber, and prepare it for the 
Corn; whereas this Country, tho' ſupply'd with 
Woods at proper Diſtances, lyes already plain, 
over-grown with good Turf, is already good Paſ- 
ture, and the Plow may be immediately ſet into 
it to make it good Arable. 

To theſe Advantages take the following Ne- 
gafives | 
I. HERE are no venemous Creatures; ſuch as in 

the Braſils, the Country is dangerouſly full of, 

(viz) Here are no Snakes and Serpents, of 

which in the Brafils, they find ſome as big as a 

_ Thigh, and fifteen to twenty Foot 

ong. 


II. No Lions, Tygers, Wolves, Elephants, Bears, 
or other ravenous and furious Beaſts, at leaſt we 
do not read or learn from Travellers who have 
been on Shore here, that any ſuch Creatures 
were ever ſeen; no nor ſo much as Monkeys and 
Baboons; a kind of Creatures many ways miſ- 
chievous and deſtructive to the diligent Planter, 


III. No Allegators or Crocodiles in the Rivers, 
nor any other noxious Creatures, at leaſt not 
that I have heard or read of, and I have been 
diligent to gain Information by both, 

; W1TH 
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WIr all theſe Encouragements, What ſhou'd 
hinder a Colony being planted here with Succeſs ? 
All the Miſcarriages of former Colonies wou'd be 
ſecur'd againſt here. It 1s obſervable, that all the 
Plantations which the Engliſh eſtabliſn'd in North» 
America met with great Difficulties, and Diſappoint- 
ments in their Beginnings, but that all of them hap- 
pen'd from ſome other of theſe Cauſes andAccidents, 


I. TRE Treachery or Falſhood and Cruelty of 
the Natives or Indians. Thus in Virginia they 
ſuffer d two Maſſacres; and in New-England, 
three very fierceWars, all in the infancy of their 
Settlements, and almoſt to their Ruin, 


II. Diss NT ION among themſelves, which as 
twice the Ruin of Virginia in particulac, 


III. NEGLECT of Friends in Europe not ſupplying 
them in time, till they, having no Product ot 
their own, have been ready to ſtarve; nay, ſome 
have periſh'd, and others abandon'd the Colo- 
nies, by reaſon of the extreme Neceſſities they 
have been reduc'd to, | 


AL L theſe three Heads are and may be effcc- 
tually guarced againit in this Settlement, and that 
in ſuch a manner as to be without the leaſt Appre- 
henſions of them, or any of them. For as to Na- 
tives, as I have ſaid, here are no Numbe1s to make 
them formidable; and as to the Spaniards either 
they are to be treated with, or fought with, and 
either of them is eaſy enough. 

As to private Diſſention, an eſtabliſn'd Autho- 
rity and Government ſent with them, may ſuffi- 
ciently provide againſt and prevent it. 

AND as to Supplies, a ſufficient Magazine car- 


ry'd at firſt, puts the Colony out of Fear, the Soil 
P P 2 being. 
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being ready for the Plow as ſoon as they come 
there, which was not the Caſe in any of the other. 

SUCH a Colony heing ſettled in this manner 
and ſecured of Sncceſs, the next Enquiry wou'd be, 
What encreaſe of Commerce wou'd this be to us, 
and how wou'd they Trade ? 

S1R Fobn Narbrough, a well known Perſon for 
his Experience in ſuch Things as theſe, being ſent 
by King Charles the Second in the Sweepſtakes Man 
of War for the diſcovery of the Straights of Ma- 
gellan, winter'd in this Port, and went ſeveral 
times on Shore with. twenty or thirty Men at a 
time, ſpreading themſelves, ſometimes one way and 
ſometimes another, to take a view of the Land, and 
gives the fame Account as I have had confirm'd 
from other Hands; and as I have here taken No- 
tice of, (vi) that the Ground is not Mountain- 
ous; he likens it to New-Market Heath, that it 
bears excellent ſweet and good Graſs, and wou'd 
bear good Corn. 

He confirms alſo, that they found in all their 
ſtzy there, nothing Venemous, nothing Rave- 
nous, no ncx10us Vermin, Inſects, or Serpents, nor 
any of thoſe moſt nauſeous of all Gods Creatures, 
Monkies or Apes; but Oſtriches and Guianacoes, 
that is Peruvian Sheep, which are as large as Mules, 
and carry Burthens like Mules in Peru, as alſo 
abundance of Deer, 

Bu T to return to the Subject of Commerce, for 
without Commerce, ſay the enquiring World, of 
what uſe is a Colony? To this I anſwer : 


I. NUMBERS of People make Commerce in the very 
conſequence of their living together. And there- 
fore the firſt Article wou'd be, that as they. muſt 
have all their Clothes, Utenſils, and Furniture, 
from Enrope, there wou'd be immediately, with 


à new encreaſe of People, a new Conſumption — 
the 


T 
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the Woollen and Linen Manufactures of Europe, 
beſides all the neceſſary demands of Iron, Braſs, 
Lead, Tin, Copper, &c. in all the neceſſary 
Materials for the Conveniencies of Life. 


II. Tur Inhabitants, who, tho' not ſo numerous as 


to be troubleſome or dangerous, yet are not want- 
ing. wou' d ſoon be civiliz d, fo as to wear Clothes 
of ſome ſort or other, and conſequently wou d 
encreaſe the ſaid Conſumption, 


III. TRER A could be no queſtion, but that a Core 


re ſpondence wou'd be ſoon eſtabliſh'd over the 
Andes, or by Paſſages which the Natives wou'd 
diſcover into Chili, and fo to the South Seas, and 
whether the Correſpondence were with the na- 
tive Chilians, or with the Spamards, or with 
both, the conſequence wou'd certainly be a very 
great Market for all kinds of European Goods, 
eſpecially our own Britiſh Product and Manufac- 
tures as above, 


IV. Ax p to crown all, I cannot doubt, but ſuch 


an Engliſh Colony, as they grew great and con- 
ſequently ſtrong, wou'd be able to extend them- 
{clves into Chili itſelf, fo as to plant there, and 
ſecure to themſelves ſome important Harbour on 
the Shore of the South-Seas ; of which there are 
many, which the Spaniards have not poſſeſſion 
of, and never had any, whatever Claim they 
may make to the Property of them, according 
to their antient Pretenccs, that the Pope gave 
them a Right to all the Kingdoms of the Ameri- 
can World; which was no more the Pope's to 
ive than it was the King of Spain's before he gave 
it; fo that the Right is undoubtedly in the Chi- 
lians or native Inhabitants; who as they were 
never conquer'd, and never conceded their 
Right 
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Riglit to the Spaniards, or to any other Nation; 
ſo they have ſtill a Right of Inheritance, and 


may concede it to the Exgliſß, or any other Na- 
tion whatſoever, 


TH 18 Part, and the Advantages of it to Eng- 
land above any Colony, or indeed above all the 
Colonies they yet poſleſs in America, wou'd take 
up a Volume by itſelf to enlarge upon; it is evi- 
dent at firſt fight, that there 1s in its view an 
Ocean of Commerce, and a Sea of Wealth, were it 
rightly purſued , but I cannot dwell upon it here. 

How EVER I muſt not leave it abruptly neither, 
for in farther Anſwer to the Queſtion propoſed, 
about what benefit of Commerce wou'd come from 
ſuch à Colony, it remains to ſay what Returns 
we ſhall nnd there. How ſhall the Ships be 
freignted back? And how ſhall they pay for the 
Goods they will take from us? 

I MusT confcis it is not likely that a Country 
ſo well ſituated for a Plantation, and fo encourag- 
ing for People, ſhou'd want a Product to return to 
Europe; and tho” it may not be obvious to a Stran- 
ger at firſt View, give me leave to ſay in the Ge- 
neral, *tis only the beſt qualify'd for, and the beſt 
furniſh'd with Returns, of any Country wherever 
the Exgliſb are yet planted on the Continent of 
America, 

NEV ENGLAND and New-Tork, and all 
our Northern Colonies are diftreſs'd for Returns; 
and were it not for our Iſlands which take off their 
Corn and Cattle, (viz.) Their Flower, Peas and Malt 
(in Beer) their Fiſh, Pork, Beef, Horſes, and 
Lumber, they wou'd not be able to pay England 
for the Clothes they wear; and inſtead of being 
an Advantage wou'd be an inſupportable Burthen 
to us and to themſelves; for they have nothing to 
make Returns to England in, but Furs and Skins of 

Beaſts, 
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Beaſts, which they call Peltry, Train-Oil, Turs 
pentine, Rice, and Tobacco, the two laſt appro- 
priate to Carolina and Virginia; the reſt wou'd 
not in the ir Value load the tenth part of the Ships 
that go thither, or pay for one twentieth part of 
the Goods they conſume. But here on the contra- 
ry, are ſeveral rich and valuable Articles for Re- 
turns, of which, as the Country can never be ex- 
hauſted, ſo we can never be glutted with the 


Quantity. 


I, As the Mountains of the Andes are known to be 
full of Gold on the Weſt-ſide, by which the 
Spamards receive from the Country of Chili an 
immenſe Treaſure every Year, yet are not ſaid 
to have made any effectual Search, ſuch is their 
Sloth, or to find any more of it than the Na- 
tives bring them from the Rills and Brooks iſſu- 
ing every where out of the Hills; ſo it cannot 
be reaſonably doubted, but that the Rivers and 
Brooks iſſuing from the ſame Mountains on the 
Eaſt-fide, and of which there are an exceeding 
great Number, muſt partake of the ſame Treaſure, 
to which Eaſtern-ſide of the Mountains this Co- 
lony wou'd immediately extend itſelf. 


Nox do I ſpeak this only upon the probability 
of it, as above, but the Experience of divers, who 
have travers'd the Country, even cloſe up to thoſe 
Mountains, from the Rio de la Plata, who confirm it, 
that it is really ſo, And Sir Jobn Narbrougb in his 
Winterirg there, as above, found ſeveral ſmall 
pieces of Gold, tho' at ſo great a Diſtance, 

So that upcn the whole there is a moral Cer- 
tainty of Gold; and that even, tho' a Communi- 
cation with Chili ſhovld not be obtain'd; and if it 
ſhould be obtain'd, as it does not ſeem rational 
to queſtion, then the having Cold in any reaſonable 

Quantity, 
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Quantity, is no more to be doubted, than it is, 
that there are Rivers iſſuing from the Mountains 
and running into the South Seas, 


II. THERE is a Commodity infinitely valuable 
in Europe, becauſe extreamly wanted, and in its 
Proportion as ſure a Wealth as Gold itſelf, and 
that is Salt-Petre, This we have likewiſe the 
Teſtimony of Sir John Narbrough for, who aſ- 
ſerts it of his own Knowledge, both as to the 
Quality and the Quantity; that it is found on 
the Surface of the Earth, and in ſeveral Pits ; 
ſo that as he gave King Charles an account, many 
Ships might be loaded with it. 


III. Txz Hides of Black Cattle are to be had with- 
one Number in the North Part of this Country, 
towards the Kio de la Plata, and which we cannot 
donbt of getting, becauſe we know they are at 
this time, the chief Return of any bulk, which is 
brought from the Buenos Ayres: And we know 
likewiſe by unqueſtioned Evidence, that all that 
Part of the Country is over-run with thoſe Cattle, 
whoſe Fleſh the Spanzards deſtroy for the fake of 
the Hide only, and theſe Hides are in point of 
Merchandize, ſuch a Return as Europe can never 
be over-ſtock'd with, 


IV. THERE are likewiſe Deer Skins, Oſtrich 
| Feathers, and Seal Skins in great abundancz; 
which may be call'd an Article for Returns, tho 
the Quantity may not be great, but the other 
three Articles are ſufficient. 


WHrarT Drugs, medicinal Plants, or Minerals, 
may be found, mult be left to farther Diſcovery. 
But why {hou'd this Country be wholly Tm we 
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ſuch Things, of which almoſt all the World pro- 


duce ſome, 


THERE are many navigable Rivers which give 
Inlets into the Country, and conſequently make 
farther Diſcoveries eaſy; the Seca is full of Fiſh, 
and at leaſt there can be no queſtion but great 
Quantities of Train Oil would be made; fo that 
in a Word there could be no want of Returns to 
ſupport and eſtabliſh Trade. 

TRE Product of Corn wou'd be great, and on 
Occaſion they might come in for a ſhare of ſelling 
it to the Portugueſe in Braſil; who tho* they have 
plenty of other Grain, yet are always willing to 
buy European Flower, which this wou'd be, tho" 
growing in America, But ſhou'd that fail, it is 
not a longer Voyage, nor any way ſ- hazarddũs, 
to Barbadors and Famaica, than it is from Ireland to 
thoſe Iſlands; ſo that they might ſend Beef, and 
Pork, and Flower, and Beer, directly thither, the 
Voyage taking at the medium of the Colony, be- 
ing 1140 Leagues, that is to ſay, from forty De- 
grees South, to thirteen or ſeventeen Degrees 
North, with very little variation of Longitude : 
Whereas from England to Ireland, and thence to 
Barbadoes, 1s thirty ſeven Degrees in Latitude, 
(viz) from fifty to thirteen, beſides the Weſting 
in Longitude, and beſides the danger of the 
Voyage. a 

I Ne E Þ ſay no more. If any Man enquires 
after theproſpects of future Improvement promis'd 
in this Work, let him take this for one; and tho' 
I may propoſe ſeveral more, yet I cannot ſay the 
whole World can preſent ove more Promiſing, 
more capable of infinite Advantages, or ever 
way more ſuited to the Britiſh Nation, as well 
the Conſtitution of the People as of their Com- 


merce, 
Q q N, B, 


191 
N. B. Sir John Narbrough, in bis Voyage men- 
tion'd above, being ſenſible of all that I have 
aid here about a Settlement; and in order to 
obviate the Pretences of any other Nation, as far 
as thoſe Pretences may be grounded upon Poſſ: ſton, 
took a formal Pyſſiſion of this very Country in the 
| Name of King Charles the Second, his then 
i! reigning Sovereign, declar'd he found the ſame 
4 uninhabited by any European Nation, and fixing 
N up a Croſs of Wood, with an Inſcription cut in 
Braſs fixt upon it, be proclaim'd King Charles 
Sovereign of the Country: This I mention (not 
| that I think any Body has a Right to diſpoſſeſs the 
4 Natives of a Country) to intimate, that at leaſt 
| the Engliſh have as good a Title to it, as any 
| 


other Nation whatſoever, 
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Of the ſeveral Attempts mad: 2 Diſcoveries of 
and for Planting in the unknown World, af- 


| 
| 
| 
ö ter the obtaining the knowledge and uſe of the 
g Magnet, and of the Compaſs; and particu- 
larly of the Portugueſe beginning their Trade 
| in the INDIES. 


SHOULD now go back to the Diſcoveries 

made in the fifteenth and ſixteenth Century, 
and proceed to take Notice, how, in conſequence 
of that great Diſcovery of all, TI mean the Compaſs, 
Navigation being as it were let looſe, and the Sea- 
man's Hands unty'd, which were fetter'd and 
manacl'd before by their Ignorance, not daring 


to venture far from the Shores; I ſay in conſe- 
quence 
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quence of this great Diſcovery, all the European 
Nations went to work, ſpreading the. Seas with 
Ships, and ſearching every part of the Ocean for 
new Worlds. 

GAM A and Diaz, who had, as above, tra- 
vers'd the main Land of Afric, to the Cape de Bona 
Eſperanza, and about to Melinda and Maſambique, 
now launc d out Eaſtward; and paſling the great 
Iſland of Madagaſcar, as a thing beneath their 
Ambition, and which they might ſecure after- 
wards, preſs'd on over the Indian Ocean till they 
happily diſcover'd the Coaſt of Hrdia itſelf: And 
the firſt Place they landed upon was at Calicut, 
where they fix'd and fortifyed; from thence they 
coaſted the Shores of Malabar, and diſcoyer'd the 
Iſland of Ceylon, loading their Ships,with Pgpper, 
Cinamon, and other Spices ; as alc Callicoes and 
Silks, and in ſhort a prodigious Cargo came back. 
Upon the ſame Coaſt they ſaw and ſet theirHearts 
upon the City of Goa, tho* not in Condition then to 
attack 1t, but from thence they ſteer'd Weſt again 
for Madagaſcar,where they landed, gave the Name 
of St, Auguſtine to. the Pay and Port, which ſtill 
retains that Name; victualled their Ships with 
good Beef ſalted and dryed in the Sun, ſtor'd 
themſelves with freſh Proviſions, Wood and Water, 
and came ſafe back to Lisbon, making a moſt ſur- 
prizing advantage of the Voyage, which caus'd 
them to fit out again three Ships the next Year : 
Then they ſeiz'd upon the City of Goa, but were 
beaten out of it again by the Indians, but the next 
Year took it again, and have kept it to this Day. 
And making this the center of all their Acquiſiti- 
ons in the Indies, proceeded to the Eaſtern Part, 
and in three Years afterwards made themſelves 
Maſters of all the reſt of the trading Parts or 
Coaſts of India; ſuch as that of Coremondel,Golconds, 
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Bengale, Sumatra, Java, with all the Spice Tſands, 
and even from thence North to China and Japan. 

How tkey were afterwards wound out of all 
theſe again, either by Force or Stratagem, or both 
being, ſupplanted and driven from them all by 
the Dutch, is matter of Hiſtory, not of Diſcoveries 
or Improvements, and ſo does not relate to the 
Subject I am upon. 

WHILE the Fortugn-ſe were buſied in theſe 
ſucceſsful Adventures to the Eaſt, ſome of their 
Ships by the mere Miſadventure of bad Weather, 
and a great and continued Storm from the South- 
Eaſt, beirg driven far Weſt in their Voyage to» 
wards the Cape of Good Hope, and almoſt in the 
utmoſt Deſpair, Jeſt they ſhou'd per1ſh for want of 
Wet-r, or by the Fury of the Storm, happily made 
Land to the Weſtward, in the Latitude of twelve 
Degrees South of the Line; and running in at all 
Hazards diſcover'd that glorious Colony, ſuch they 
have ſince made it, of the Braſils; which giving an 
account of to the King of Portugal, at their return, a 
little Squadron of five Ships were ſent the next Tear 
to take Poſſeſſion of it. Theſe entering the River of 
Pernam buco, they took Poſſeſſion of the Country 
and built the City Olinda, now call'd by the Name 
of the River, and Port Pernambuc cx Pernambucs ; 
from hence they have ſpread their Poſſeſlions 
ſince, as far North as to the Rio d' Amazones under 
the Line, or in the Latitude of thirty Minutes 
North, to the Mouth of Rio de la Plata, in the La- 
titude of thirty five Degrecs South, being no leſs 
than £290 Miles in length; the encreaſing Wealth 
of which Colony we all have an account of yearly 
from Lisbon, the Portugueſe generally one Year 
with another bringing fiom thence two Millions 
Sterling of Gold in Specie, beſides an immenſe 
Value in Sugars, Brafil Tobacco, Hides, and other 
Goods, | 

DURING 


a 

Dux fx d theſe Acquiſitions of the Fortugue ſe, 
which were indeed infinitely beyond what any 
other Nations had made at that time, the Engliſh 
Jabouring as it might be {aid not in tie Fire, but 
in the Extremities of Cold, made equralent Diſco- 
veries to the North, not at that time equivalent in 
Wealth, but afterwards by the inimitable and un- 
weary'd Diligence of the People, made equivaleat 
in every thing; I mean their ſeveral Plantations of 
Virginia, Newfoundland, New-England, Bermudas, 
Hud ſon's Bay, and ſuch other Colonies as they fix'd 
upon, on the Continent, or near it, of North. A- 
merica; and which we have ſince feen improvd 
alſo in their Degree to an unexpected Magnitude 
I fay unexpected, becauſe of the Difhculties which 
they met with in their firſt Attempts; by the Re- 
pulſes from the Natives, who many times furiouſ- 
Iy ſupplanted them, deſtroying at once the Labours 
of many Years, and ſometimes treacherouſly maſſa- 
cring and murthering the People: Notwithſtand- 
ing all which, we find them now advantagiouſſy 
planted; and by the force of Induſtry, and the 
help of Commerce, we ſee thoſe Colovies yielding 
a Return of Tobacco, Rice, rich Furs, Trayn Oil, 
Turpentine, Fiſh, and ſundry other Productions of 
the Continent z; and Sugars, I:dico, Ginger, Cotton, 
Cocoa, Pimenio, and other Productions of the 
Iſlands, which are in their amounts, and as im- 
prov'd by our Trade, equal to the Gold of the Bra- 
fils and the Silver of Fotof.. . 

I x the ſame compaſs of time we find the French 
making Diſcoveries in the Bay of St. Lanrence, the 
Rivers of Canada and Miſiſipi, and planting the 
Inland part of North America, from whence how- 
ever they have as yet found nothing to bring back, 
but Furs from the Land, and Fiſh from the Sea; 
which notwithſtanding has made thoſe Colonics 
very profitable to them. They have allo a large 
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Share of the Iſland Colonies, together with the 
Engliſh in the Caribzes or Antilles Iſlands; ſuch as 
St. Martin, Guadaloup, Santa Cruz, Marypalante, 
Petit Guaves, a Colony on the Eaſt- end of Hiſpanio- 
la, alſo Martinico, Granade, and ſeveral others of 
fmaller note, but chiefly upon Newfoundland, where 
they have 1imprev'd the Fiſhery to a conſiderable 
degree, 

Ir is true the Dutch had no Share in theſe Im- 
rovements; however they came in afterwards 
y way of Spoil, upon the Improvement and 

Labour of the Portugueſe, as has been aid. 
We are to underſtand that the Dutch were at 
this time labouring under the Weight of a terrible 
War with the Spaniards, and were not a State, or 
Government, or People, till many Years after 
theſe firſt Diſcoveries, as all that know any tking 
of their Hiſtory muſt needs know; it is no Wonder 
therefore, that the Dutch, however diligent a 
People they are, and fam'd for their Application, 
even to Diſcoverics; yet as they were Subjects to 
the King of Spain, 1 had no Being as a Nation, 
they could not be concern'd in any of the moſt ear- 
ly Improvements and Diſcoveries of thoſe Times. 

Tuus J have in a Summary way run through 

the Adventures of thoſe firſt Ages of Navigation, 
the Improvements of theſe Diſcoveries will take 
up an agreeable as well as p:ofitable Part of our 
farther Progreſs in this Work; and what Improve- 
ments are yet behind to make, and which will pro- 
bably be made 1n theſe. and other Parts of the 
World not yet attempted; as particularly an E- 
thiopian Commerce, which I take to be a Scene of 
Trade yet unopen'd, and which bids fair to out-do 
in Profit to us the Commerce of both the Indies, as 
I ſhall make appcar at large: This and ſeveral 
others I Shall leave to treat of in their Order. 


The 


The CONCLUSION. 


S theſe four Months of this Work bring down 
the moſt early Diſcoveries and firſt Improves 
ments of Mankind to a particular Period; I mean 
the time when by the diſcovery of the Magnet and 
the uſe of the Compaſs, Men were particularly 
qualify'd to viſit remote Countries, and make 
both Diſcoveries and Improvements alſo in Trade 
and Plantation; fo really it wou'd be abrupt to 
publiſh them to the World thus in one Article 
without ſumming up briefly what is paſt, and tak- 
ing a little notice of what 1s to come, 
Ir could not be, but that when we come to run 
over the Advances which the Men of the moſt 
early Ages made in theſe uſeful Branches of 
human Knowledge, ſuch as Art, Science, and 
the planting foreign and new diſcover'd Countries 
abroad, our account ſhould be a kind of an abridg- 
ment of Things, and we ſhou'd be able to ſpeak 
but to Generals only, It was indeed impoſſible it 
ſthou'd be otherwiſe for the improving Nations left 
fewAccounts of their Improvements behind them; 
the Ages gave no Hiſtories of the Undertaking, or 
of the Undertakers; we have little left to judge 
of their Works but by the Effects of them. | 
We know the Phenicians planted Colonies at 
Carthage and at Cadiz, and we know the Carthagi- 
»1ans planted again on the Coaſt of Africa, and of 
Europe, every way; becauſe we have ſeen the Co- 
lonies planted, bearing the Image and Superſcrip- 
tion, nay the very Names of its Planters; and re- 
maining after Carthage itſelf has been deſtroy'dz as 
at Cartagena in particular the Name is preſerv'd, 


and 
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and the Memory and Idolatry, the very Cuſtoms, 
Rites, and Uſages of the Carthagimians were 

found among the Moors when the Mahometans came 
upon them, and are among ſome of the Southern 
Natives to this Day. | 

Fr 0M the ſcaiter'd Remains of Roman Antiqui- 
ty in all the Nations where the Eagle ſpread its 
victorious Wings much of the Raman Hiſtory is 
drawn out, and the many Breaches and Interſecti- 
ons of the Hiſtorian's loſt Labours are ſupplyed. 

Fron the Syſtems of a few of the antient 
Greek Philoſophers the Wiſdom of the Wiſemen of 
the South is handed down to us, and by the Frag- 
ments of Aſtronomy, us d by the Antients, the 
more perfect Experiments have been made; fo that 
Learning ſcems to be deſcended to the preſent 
Ages by Initerjtance, and they ſtand upon the 
Shoulders of the Chaldgans, Perſian, and Arabian 
Aſtrologers; that is to ſay Star-gazers, for they 
were but little better at firſt. 

No x can the particular Hiſtory of the gradual 
Improvements of the World in theſe ſuperior 
Branches of human Knowledge be collected other- 
wiſe, than as they diſcover'd themſelves in now and 
then an extraordinary Man in the World. It was 
a dangerous thing for a Man to be a little more 
than ordinarily knowing in any Mathematical or 
Aſtronomical Knowledge, tHe World ſtood at Gaze 
at him; they either exalted him to the Skies, and 
plac'd them among the Gods; as Mercury and Bac- 
chus are ſaid to be exalted, or plac'd them among 
the Wonders of Nature; as Atlas, Prometheus, Her- 
cules, and others; or condemn'd them as Witches, 
Wizards, and Dealers with the Devil; as Dr. Fau- 
fins, Fryer Bacon, and ſeveral others more Modern 
have been ferv'd;, who were honeſt Men, but 
mare than ordinarily intimate Searchers into Na- 

ture, 


ture, and thereby acquir'd a-ſtock of Knowledge 
ſuperior to others in the Age they liv'd in. 

Tu Manner being thus imperfect, by which 
we have at beſt come at the knowledge of the moſt. 
antient Things; it follows, that our ſcarch into 
Antiquity muſt be likewiſe very imperfect, and 
the Gradations of the Antients in their ſeveral 
Improvements in Science and uſeful Arts, very 
hard to deſcribe. It is enough therefore, and our 
Readers will we hope expect no more from us, that 
we are able to deduce Things from juſt Originals, 
and hand them down as Nature has been helped to 
hand them to us in the General, till we come to the 
Ages in which Hiſtory has been more regular in 
recording Things worthy to be known with a due 
certainty. | 

H1THERToO we have given an account of what 

the World did before, and without the helps of 
Art; now we muſt enquice a little what the World 
did afterwards, and with ſuch Helps, and how the 
- Wiſemen of the World manag'd themſelves, after 
ſuch uſeſul Expedicnts, as theſe were iutroduc'd 
among them. 
As Heaven had bleſs'd them with ſuch helps to 
Knowledge, we ſee they have not been idle, at 
leaſt theſe Northern Naticns have not : And how 
have we by improving theſe noble Diſcoveries 
jearn'd to pity, or rather deſpiſe the reſt of the 
World, (who know nothing of them) as gioſly ig- 
norant, ſtupid, and uncapable ? 

Ir will remain to the compleating this Work, 
that we ſhould now go on to enquire into the ſeve- 
ral Steps made upon the Foundation of theſe great 
and uſeful Diſcoveries, for the encreaſe of the Wiſe 
dom and Underſtanding of Men; and for the car- 
rying on Commerce and Conqueit in the World; 
for it is apparent it has not been for nothing that 

Kr | Heaven 
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Heaven has open'd theſe Treaſures of Wiſdom and 
Knowledge to the World, 

W x a4T Embelliſhments then have they been to 
the Creation? What Beanties have they added to 
the Minds of Men? What Additions have they 
been to.their Wealth, to their well living, and to 
their well-doing? For Wiſemen will add every 
Day ſomething by their Knowledge to every new 
thing they ſve and know, 

T x 1 will be a very profitable Enquiry many 
Ways, and particularly as it will dire& the World 
to the karther Improvements, they are yet to make 
upon moſt, if not all the ſeveral Articles which 
are already improv'd. | 

THERE are no doubt new Countries and Lands 
yet to be difcover'd, new Colonies to be planted, 
which were never diſcover'd, or planted before; 
and which is ſtill worth our Conſideration thoſe al- 
ready planted are capable of new Improvements, 
and farther Planting, which I think I may call im- 
proving. For Example, I think no Man can doubt, 
at leaſt I cannot be perſwaded to doubt, but that 
COFFEE might be made to grow in Countries of 
the ſame Latitude, and to the fame Perfection as at 
Mocha; and we need never be at the Trouble and 
Expence to ſend to the Arabian Gulph, and pay our 
Money in hard Species for it to the Turks, when it 
might be rais'd in the ſame or a more Southerly La- 
titude upon the Coaſt of Africa, or in the Iſlands cf 
America , in both which we are or may be poſleſs'd 
of Places of our own proper Growth for the plant» 
ing it. For Example, Blocka is upon the Continent of 
Arabia, in the Latitude of eleven Degrees or there- 
abouts; we again have a Factory at the Mouth of the 
Rio Grand, or near it, and at Sierra Leon in Africa: 
Why might not we be able to improve a Colony 
there, or thereabouts, for the planting of Coftce ? as 
the Datch, for Example, have ſhown us the way, 

an 


and done it at Batavia in much the ſame Latitude? 
Or if that will be ſuppcs'd not to be practicable, 
tho' I know not why, we have then Iflan is in the 
Wet-Indies, which we call onr own ; ſuch as Totago, 
St. Vincent, and even Jamaica itſelf, which we have 
Rea ſon to believe, tho? not exactly in the ſame La- 
titude, would all of them produce the Plant if it 
were try'd; but on the Coaſt of Guinea we have the 
very exact Latitude to plant it in, and therefore no 
Objection can lyc againſt that. 5 

In the like Cafe, can any Man perſwade us to 
believe, that Nutmegs and Mace will grow no where 
but in the Iſle of Banda; Cloves no where but at 
Ternate, Amboyra, &c. and Cinnamon no where but 
at Ceylon; that Tea will not grow in any Domini- 
ons but thoſe of China; or that the ſame Latitude 
and Temperature of Climate wou'd not produce the 
ſame Plauts? 

LE T the Experiments be made and the Nega- 
tive prov'd, and then indeed no Man will oppo 
it; for Demonſtration puts an end to all Argu- 
ments; but till then we muſt be allow'd to judge 
as Reaſon and the nature of Things direct us. 

I M1iGHT goon to explain myſelf as to Im- 
provements in many Cafes, where ſome particular 
Plants uſeful in the World are kept up as a Proper- 
ty to ſuch and ſuch Nations, and no Body ſuffer'd 
to Trade in them, but ſuch and ſuch; as Coche- 
neal ſeems to be engroſs d by the Spaniards; Su- 
gars to the American Iſlands and Colonics z, and fo 
many other Things which we are not able to pro- 
duce nearer home, by being poſſefs'd of the {ume 
Climate in other Parts of the World; but this re- 
quires a farther room for Diſcourſe. 
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and the Improvement of Commerce in the 
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the World. 
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improvers of Learning, as well as of Com- 
merce and Navigation, and particularly of 
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Carthaginians, was loft to the Nord by their - 
Diſaſter. 
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CHAT. XI. Of the Blow given to Trade by 
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turn Trade took in the ſucceeding Ages; and 
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World, and in what Place. | 
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Europe fo r99t out the Barbarians, and Pirates, 
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CHAP. XIII. Of the flop of Trade at the 
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